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CHAPTER I. 


lain mender’s pipe shrilled out 

from down the street, and Rug- 
gles stretched, yawned, and ran his fin- 
gers through his mop of yellow hair, 
with the disagreeable duty sense of a 
sleepy soldier on hearing the first 
echoes of the reveille. 

The vender of watercress had passed 
twenty minutes before, and his me- 
lodious howl had prepared Ruggles 
for his own particular summons. No 
need for alarm clocks in Paris! On 
working days, the chair mender an- 
nounced the dreary fact that it was time 
to rise and shine; on Sundays Ruggles 
usually waited for the cress seller; but 
on holidays for the spending of which 
he had made no especial plans he was 
wont to repose himself up to the advent 
of the porcelain man and his pipe. 

Now, as he sat up in. bed and ob- 
served the patch of vivid blue sky 
through his wide-opened window, he 
was inclined to regret his sloth. It was 
a féte day, and the weather perfect, 
so far as he could see for the impeding 
roofs. The heavy clouds of the eve- 
ning before had been urged away by 
the “little north wind” so dear to the 


6 x: piercing notes of the porce- 
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hearts of French picnickers, and the 
sun was softly brilliant. Ruggles 
sprang from his bed and, going to the 
window, filled his lungs with the sweet 
spring air, ; 

“Some day!” said he to himself. 
“Me for the road. I’ll get on the wheel 
and pike off up the Marne. It must 
be fine up there now.” 

He pulled a round tin bathtub from 
under the bed, peeled off his pajamas, 
and, filling a big bath sponge, pro- 
ceeded to-stimulate his circulation to 


the accompaniment of song, for the’ 
water was so cold as to induce vocalism, * 


Thus at his ablutions, Ruggles would 
have pleased Praxiteles or Michel- 
angelo, who might have immortalized 
the youthful symmetry of his well-knit 
figure in a Hermes or son of Laocoén. 

Of medium height and physical pro- 
portions in perfect accord with his 
twenty-three years, Ruggles could have 
posed to the credit of any young demi- 
god. His face, too, was in keeping 
with his body, with its clear, well- 
spaced blue eyes, short, straight nose, 
mirthful mouth, and resolute chin. He 
was a handsome youngster, not only 
in feature, but in expression, and his 
wavy yellow hair, which showed cop- 


*. 
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per tones in certain lights, had put ro- 
mantic ideas in the pretty head of many 
a midinette who happened to pass him 
on the boulevards. 

But Ruggles had no answering eye 
for midinettes. His allegiance had been 
early given to one whose numerous por- 
traits, cut from various illustrated pa- 
pers, comprised the sole decoration of 
the bare walls of- his little mansard 
room. Ruggles had never seen the 
original of these, nor was his adora- 
tion more than that of the liege sub- 
ject for his princess. But the remote 
ideal had so far triumphed over the 
present real as to have made Ruggles 
indifferent to such charms as were of- 
fered in comparison to those of his 
ivory-towered goddess. 

He finished his bath and proceeded 

to dress for his holiday on the road. 
His costume was simple, but effective 
—a loose-fitting bicycle suit of light- 
gray worsted, the coat unlined and of 
a Norfolk cut, with stockings to match 
and gray buckskin shoes lacing from 
the toes. Fully equipped, he had the™ 
appearance of an English or American 
undergraduate off for a Continental 
holiday. He spoke good colloquial 
French, which added to the impression 
that he was a young fellow who had 
enjoyed educational advantages. 
' Three or four hours later found 
Ruggles » pedaling blithely along the 
towpath of the pretty Marne. The day 
was perfect. The forested hillsides 
glowed with the delicate purple of 
mounting sap beneath a billowy, green- 
ish cloud of tender foliage, while the 
lush pastures were smeared with the 
golden yellow of primrose, wild mus- 
tard, and dandelion. 

Riding cheerily on, Ruggles lent his 
mind to romantic fancies inspired by 
his surroundings. 

It was five hundred years ago, and 
he, a knight in shining armor, was am- 
bling down the bank of that twisting 


stream astride a great charger with 
arched neck and blood-red “nostrils. 
Then down from the wooded slopes to 
dispute his passage came a-grim mailed 
figure with black, waving plumes and 
visor closed, to wait like some eques- 
trian figure wrought in iron, silent and 
sinister, the bright sun shimmering on 
his burnished helmet and emblazoned 
shield. Ruggles recognized him at once 
from his device—le Sieur Morgaunt de 
la Marne, a robber baron of ill repute, 
a pillager and ravisher, in the dun- 
geons of whose castle back there in the 
forest languished many a _ wretched 
victim. 

There could be no parley with such 
a miscreant. Ruggles’ mailed hand rose 
to his visor, his lance was laid at rest. 
“Have at you, Sir Robber!” The hoofs 
of his great war horse ground in the 
shale as, scenting the fray, it sprang 
forward with a snort of eagerness. 
Ruggles lowered his head and began 
to pedal furiously. The next instant 
he spun beneath an arched bridge and 
around a bend, where he pitched upon 
a tableau that went far to dampen his 
knightly ardor. 

Standing with her back to an easel 
was a slender girl with a pallid face, a 
palette hanging from her thumb, and 
her finger closed upon a paintbrush. 
Before her stood two lusty vagabonds 
in baggy corduroy trousers caught about 
their waists by soiled sashes of red 
flannel and with stout cudgels in their 
thick, grimy paws. The group was on 
the edge of a steep bank which dropped 
precipitously for ten feet into the dark- 
green, eddying water. It looked as if 
the girl had backed away and the 
tramps had followed her. 

Ruggles was no coward, but the situ- 
ation shot him through with a sudden 
chill. Like most people who live in 
France and read the daily press of that 
country, he had not the slightest desire 
in the world for an encounter with 
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French footpads or any of their ilk. In 
this he is scarcely to be blamed, since 
he realized, as must all people who are 
acquainted with the French bandit, that, 
once departed on an act of violence, he 
has no idea of where to stop. At vio- 
lence of any kind he seems to develop 
an insensate fury to which there is no 
control, and the results are often of in- 
describable horror. Ruggles read Le 
Petit Parisien and other sensational 
journals, and was quite aware with 
what sort of a situation he had to 
deal. 

Nevertheless, he braked, dismounted, 
and let his bicycle fall upon its side; 
then turned to the girl a face nearly as 
pale as her own. He saw at a glance 
that she was English, not only from the 
pure Anglo-Saxon type of her blanched 
face, but from her dress. Besides, the 
fact of her being quite alone in so iso- 
lated a spot showed that she could not 
possibly be French. The two young 
thugs had not changed their positions 
at Ruggles’ approach; they gave him a 
sullen look, then muttered something 
that Ruggles could not understand. 

“What do they want?” asked Rug- 
gles, in English, of the girl. 

“They—they want my purse,” she 
answered unsteadily. “I gave them a 
franc each to buy some food, but when 
I opened my purse, they saw a twenty- 
franc piece—and now they want that. 
Perhaps I’d better give it to them.” 

Ruggles looked at the tramps. Both 
were young men, not more than twenty 
at most, swarthy of feature and with 
the heavy, clumsy strength of a cer- 
tain type of French peasant. They 
seemed ‘little more than brute beasts, 
and in all probability were for the mo- 
ment far more dangerous, as even tigers 
and hyenas do not inflame their savage 
blood with absinth and marc. Ruggles, 
watching them warily, saw what was 
coming—or, at least, what was being 
planned in the slow-witted, perverted 
brains—a crashing blow on the head for 


him; then some crime indescribably 
horrid. 

But he did not wait for this dénoue- 
ment. The pair were almost on the 
edge of -the bank, not six feet from 
where he stood, and before their dulled 
faculties had time to realize that the 
occasion called for defensive, rather 
than offensive, action, they found them- 
selves splashing into the swirling river; 
one with his front teeth badly loosened 
and the other blinking and cursing and 
wondering what had happened to his 
right eye. 

The water was only shoulder deep, 
and Ruggles, seeing that they were in 
no danger of being drowned, spun about 
and grabbed the girl by the elbow. 

“Can you ride a bike?” he gasped. 

“Yes,” 

“Then jump on mine and beat it. I'll 
follow with your stuff.” 

He grabbed up the bicycle and held 
it while she mounted; then ran a few 
steps and gave her a vigorous push. She 
started off, wabbling dangerously close 
to the edge of the bank; then found her 
pedals and straightened her course. As 
Ruggles turned, he saw a shock head 
thrusting itself above the rim of sward, 
and without pausing to reflect that he 
might be destroying a masterpiece, he 
grabbed up the easel, canvas and all, 
and smote. The head disappeared, with 
another splash from below. Ruggles 
seized the paint box and, forsaking the 
easel, which was merely a flimsy five- 
franc affair, took to his heels in pursuit 
of the girl, who had already skimmed 
under the old stone-arched bridge and 
was out of sight around the bend. 

But this panic of hers was of short 
duration, and Ruggles came on her a 
moment later standing beside the bi- 
cycle and looking back fearsomely. 

“Are they coming?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“I don’t believe so,” he answered, 
“IT guess the ducking cooled ’em off. 
We'd better keep on, though.” 
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“Do you think they could have 
drowned?” she asked. “The river was 
deep right under the bank.” 

“Oh, they’re all right,” he answered. 
“T looked over and saw them hanging 
onto the bushes. One of them started 
to climb up, and I swiped him over 
the head with the easel. I’m sorry, but 
‘ your picture fell into the river.” 

“Never -mind the picture. Let’s 
hurry on. I say, it was plucky of you! 
Such horrid beasts!” She gave a little 
shiver. “I fancy it would have been 
all up with me if you hadn’t come along 
just then.” 

“Oh, they may have been just trying 
to bluff you into giving up your purse,” 
said Ruggles, though he had his doubts 
on this score. 

He took the bicycle by the handle- 
bars, and they started to walk on rap- 
idly, with occasional backward glances. 
The girl had recovered herself and, 
though still rather pale, was entirely 
self-possessed. 

She told Ruggles that while she had 
been making a study of the river, the 
two tramps had come along the tow- 
path and, after pausing for a few mo- 
ments and making some flattering re- 
marks about the sketch, had informed 
her that they were making their way 
back to Paris from Epernay, where 
they had gone hoping to find work. 
But there had been no work to be had, 
and they were penniless and hungry 
and in need of shoes. She had given 
them a franc apiece, saying that that 
was all she could spare, but unfortu- 
nately they had caught sight of the 


money in her purse and it had aroused . 


their cupidity. When Ruggles had ar- 
rived on the scene, one of the tramps 
had been saying to the other that a 
person might easily fall into the river 
and drown, just at that point, and no- 
body be the wiser. 

“T was horribly frightened,” she con- 
cluded, “and if you hadn’t come at that 


moment, I meant to jump into the 
river and try to swim across.” 

As she talked, Ruggles observed her 
with unobstrusive admiration, and he 
thought that he had never met a more 
charming girl. She was of little less 
than his own height, which was five 
feet’ nine, strongly, but gracefully 
shaped, with a smooth, broad forehead, 
dark chestnut hair, delicate features, 
and slaty-gray eyes fringed by long, 
dark lashes. Everything about her 
pleased him exceedingly. 

Finding, that they were not pursued, 
they slackened their pace. 

“Are you doing a bicycle tour?” 
asked the girl, glancing at the water- 
proof bundle on the handlebars. 

“No. Just a little spin for the day. 
I’m in business in Paris. Been there 
for the last three years. My name is 
Ruggles.” 

“Mine is Darthea Westbrooke,” she 
answered, and Ruggles thought the 
name precisely fitted her. “I live in 
Paris, too, with my aunt, Miss Chal- 
land. ~We’re stopping for a few days 
at this little village on ahead. I’m 
studying art, and I wanted to make 
some sketches of the river. We come 
out here quite often in the summer. 
Here’s auntie now.” 

Ruggles had already seen approach- 
ing them a woman with a tall and 
rather angular figure, who walked with 
a swinging, masculine, stride, the speed 
of which increased as she discovered 
her niece strolling along in company 
with an entirely strange young man. 
She bore down upon the couple like 
an osprey on a brace of young and 
downy ducks, and Ruggles observed 
that her features were high and, at 
that particular moment, severe. 

“Suppose you thought I was never 
coming, my dear,” said Miss Challand, 
and stared questioningly at Ruggles. 

“This is Mr. Ruggles, auntie,” said 
Darthea, and added to Ruggles, “My 
aunt, Miss Challand.” 
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Challand returned Ruggles’ 


Miss 
bow with a brief nod, and the austerity 


of her face did not soften. Darthea 
quickly smoothed the situation. In a 
few brief words she described what 
had just occurred, and, having the 
artistic temperament, she may possibly 
have exaggerated the heroism of her 
rescue, quite omitting the precipitate 
retreat of the rescuer. Ruggles, lis- 
tening modestly, was impressed by the 
fact that perhaps he was more of a 
hero than he had realized. Whether 
true or not, it was certainly gratifying 
to hear Darthea’s glowing version of 
the affair, while the gradual softening 
that overspread Miss Challand’s aus- 
tere features was if anything even more 
flattering. Then, much to his surprise, 
he discovered that the aquamarine eyes 
of the spinster were filling with tears, 
and that her sallow skin held a warm 
flush. At the conclusion of the brief 
narrative, she took a stride forward 
and gave him a grip of the hand that 
might have made him wince, had he 
been of the wincing sort. 

“Good for you!” said Miss Challand 
huskily. “Mercy, what an escape! All 
my fault for letting the child go off 
alone. , We ought to inform the gen- 
darmes immediately.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I’d do that if I 
were you,” said Ruggles. “‘They’d haul 
‘em up before the juge de paix, and 
we'd have to hang around and give evi- 
dence, and then they’d let ’em, off with 
a warning. I guess they’ve had their 
lesson.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re right,” ad- 
mitted Miss Challand; then glanced at 
a small, cheap watch on her bony wrist. 
“It’s nearly twelve. Can’t you come 
and have déjeuner with us, Mr. Rug- 
gles? We’re stopping at the little hotel 
on the river, and there’s psually a 
friture de la Marne and an omelet and 
a salad and cold meats and things.” 

“Thank you, I should enjoy it very 
much,” said Ruggles. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


The Paris branch of the great Walk- 
easy Shoe Company of America was, 
like all of the company’s retail stores, 
a splendidly stocked and handsomely 
furnished establishment which did a 
steady and profitable business and was 
the despair of the local trade. It was 
situated on a prominent boulevard in 
the heart of the city, and there was 
seldom a space of five minutes in the 
day when ws handsome plate-glass 
doors were not swinging open to wel- 
come the coming or to speed the part- 
ing customer. 

The Walkeasy Company was natu- 
rally very proud of its handsome retail 
stores, and the- managers of these stores 
were in turn proud of their various 
equipments and the high-class charac- 
ter of their personnel. In the Paris 
branch there were seven salesmen in 
the gentlemen’s department and four 
saleswomen upstairs in the ladies’, Of 
the male clerks, two were Americans, 
two French, one English, one German, 
and one a Spaniard. Of the Ameri- 
cans, one was Ruggles. 

Ruggles prided himself on being a 
good retail salesman of the best shoes 
on the market, and it was a matter of 
gratification to him that his tact and 
delicacy were of such a quality that the 
most modest of lady clients never ob- 
jected to his fitting their delicate ankles 
even with high gaiters, if they were in 
a hurry and the saleswomen were all 
busy. It had never occurred to him 
that there might be a double reason for 
this, one being the wholesomeness of 
his open, boyish face and the other the 
fact that they regarded him and his 
shoehorn in precisely the same imper- 
sonal light. 

So far as his immediate forbears 
were concerned, Ruggles had really no 
legitimate quarrel with his place in the 
world. His father had been with the 
Walkeasy Company as foreman ever 














since its incorporation. Being of an 
inventive mind, he had evolved some 
highly valuable machines for stretch- 
ing and stitching calfskin. Any one 
of the elder Ruggles’ inventions, if 
properly handled, might have brought 
him a small fortune. As it was, they 
had been appropriated by the company, 
which in compensation had slightly in- 
creased his salary, but had paid him 
no royalties. Unfortunately, Ruggles, 
while a clever inventor, had been a 
poor business man, and when he had 
died suddenly of pneumonia, it had 
been found that his savings were all 
invested in worthless paper. Ruggles’ 
mother had died when he was twelve 
years old. 

So Ruggles, junior, had been left 
penniless on finishing school, and, fol- 
lowing hereditary instinct, had gone 
first into the factory and afterward 
into the retail service of the company. 
He liked the business and was at this 
time full of ambitious dreams, for it 
had been hinted to him that if his suc- 
cess in selling shoes were to continue 
on the same high plane, he might be- 
fore long be promoted to the manager- 
ship of a new retail shop which there 
was some talk of opening in Vienna. 

Ruggles, it must be understood, ‘was 
really and sincerely proud of the great 
industrial machine of which he was so 
small a working part. It seemed to 
him a magnificent achievement for an 
American concern to enter into success- 
ful competition with the trade of Eu- 
rope and beat it on its own ground. 
The splendidly. equipped retail stores 
in Paris and London and other cities 
suggested, in a way, the powerful out- 
posts of an invading army, carrying 
as they did the American ensign far 
and wide and compelling admiration 
for American enterprise and commer- 
cial daring. Ruggles had lofty visions 
of the day to come when, these out- 
posts pushing farther and farther into 
the East, the sun would never set on 
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the flag of the Walkeasy Shoe Com- 
pany; when, no matter what the hour, 
in some part of the world the doors 
of the company would be open to cus- © 
tomers. And he, Ruggles, might be 
commandant of one of these depots, 
jealously guarding the interests of the 
great organization and defying the at- 
tacks of foreign trade rivals. It was 
an_ inspiring thought. 

The morning following Ruggles’ ad- 
venture on the Marne passed in its 
usual well-ordered manner, and, the 
noon hour arriving, Monsieur Durand, 


- the manager, went out for his déjeuner, 


In the absence of Durand, Ruggles, as 
senior salesman, was in charge of the 
shop. 

It was the slack hour, and Ruggles 
was looking out upon the traffic flow- 
ing up and down the boulevard when 
a big, heavy limousine of American 
make drew silently up to the curb and 
there descended a handsome young 
giant with a fresh skin and the hall 
mark of his nationality stamped most 
legibly upon him. Ruggles- had a good 
look at him as he stepped down from 
the car, and his vigorous young heart 
went off with the whir of a motor 
when the clutch is suddenly released 
with the gas turned on full. He rec- 
ognized that strong, good-humored 
face with its heavy forehead, high- 
bridged nose, masterful jaw, and dark, 
deep-set eyes. At a single glance, it 
proclaimed the young man as Richard 
P. Downing, junior, the illustrious son 
of an illustrious father, which latter 
was none other than the president and 
principal stockholder of the Walkeasy 
Shoe Company of America. - 

In his honest heart, Ruggles was a 
good deal of a hero worshiper, and 
the Downings, father and son, were his 
most favored idols. He had followed 
with the keenest interest the career of 
Dick Downing at Yale, rejoicing at his 
numerous successes—which, it must be 
admitted, had been rather athletic and 
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social than intellectual—and_ condoning 
his few failures as due to a lack of 
proper support on the part of those 
whom he had striven so hard to lead 
to victory. 

This brilliant epoch at an end, Dick 
had: buckled down to work like a sturdy 
colt which, after having kicked up its 
heels in the pasture for a term, is not 
too proud to throw its neck into the 
collar. He had started in to find out 
how shoes were made, and had helped 
to make them, working shoulder to 
shoulder with the operatives in the fac- 
tory and swamping prejudice with the 
overflow of his big, kindly nature until 
he had undergone a sort of apotheosis 
and become the factory deity. He had 
interested himself in the conditions of 
the employees and bettered those con- 
ditions with never so much as the faint- 
est hint of patronage. Instead of de- 
voting his attention to the perfection 
of labor-saving devices, he had devised 
means for the saving of labor as rep- 
resented in his toiling fellow men and 
women, and the result had proved more 
profitable than the invention of soul- 
less machines could possibly have been. 
It must. be admitted, however, that the 
profits had not accrued solely to the 
company. Several thousands of hu- 
man beings who worked for the com- 
pany had been likewise benefited. 

But’ Ruggles’ adoration of this demi- 
god was not based solely on such im- 
personal tenets as these. While em- 
ployed in one of the New York retail 
stores, he had one day come into per- 
sonal relations with Dick Downing, 
who had dropped in to buy a pair of 
shoes. Ruggles, who had waited on 
him, had been shocked to observe that 
he was shod in footwear of an alien 
brand. Worse than that, they were the 
shoes of a sharp business rival. Dis- 
covered thus in sin by the ingenuous 
Ruggles, Dick had laughed. 

“The proof of the pudding’s in the 
eating, old chap,”*he had said to-Rug- 


gles. “Don’t give me away. I wanted 
to satisfy myself how they compared 
with ours. They’re punk!” And he 
had paid his bill, shaken Ruggles 
warmly by the hand, and departed, 
with nobody ,in the place the wiser. 

But now, as he stood quivering at 
the door, an even greater \shock was 
in store for Ruggles. Dick, having de- 
scended, turned and held out his hand 
to assist a lady to alight, and as Rug- 
gles stared fascinated, he saw that this 
transcendent vision of loveliness was 
the pulsating original of the portraits 
tacked about the walls of his little 
Passy abode. It was actually Ruth 
Downing, the only daughter of Rich- 
ard P. Downing and the sister of Dick. 
Ruggles had a sensation as of a great 
many small white mice scrambling up 
his spiné. 

-But in spite of this Olympian inva- 
sion, he did not lose his head. Every- 
thing was in order for the visitation 
of the heaven-born, and Ruggles was 
conscious of a soul-searching exultation 
that the honors of the reception were 
to devolve upon him and not upon 
Durand. The much bebuttoned boy 
whose duty it was to tend the doors 
had scampered off to lunch, so Ruggles 
opened the doors and waited. 

The two Olympians did not imme- 
diately enter. They paused to exam- 
ine the display of samples in the win- 
dow and, so far as Ruggles could 
ascertain, seemed pleased with the ex- 


‘position. 


“Very latest models,” he heard Dick 
say, as he bent his Jovian brows on 
the display. “Good a show as I’ve 
seen in any of our shops, at home or 
over here.” 

Then they came in, those shining 
ones, and it seemed to Ruggles that 
they shed a glow. Perhaps they did, 
for it would have been hard to find 
their like in a search through many 
cities ; the young man strong, dominant, 
and kindly, with the features and body 
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of a youthful Vulcan; the girl sweet 
and thoughtful of face, with very dark- 
blue eyes, a‘ nose made seductive -by 
the suggestion of an upward tilt, a full- 
lipped, mirthful mouth, and a chin like 
her brother’s, though without the cleft 
—or at least with no more than a sus- 
picion of it. Aside from this feature, 
there was slight family resemblance be- 
tween the two. Dick Downing reverted 
to the pioneer type of his American 
ancestors in his bold features and 
powerful frame, while his sister in- 
herited her lithe, supple figure from 
their mother, the granddaughter of an 
Irish earl whose son had emigrated to 
California in the days of ’49. Ruth 
looked a child beside her big, deep- 
chested brother and might easily have 
passed for his daughter, although he 
was but seven years her senior. Ruth 
was just turned twenty. 

Brother and sister were of the finest 
type a nation can produce. They were 
the wholesome, industrious children of 
strong, hard-working parents. 

Ruggles stepped back as they en- 
tered, his face quite pale from sheer 
excitement and his eyes very bright 
and round. He looked like a mere boy. 
Dick Downing glanced at him with a 
sudden flash of recognition which gave 
to his big features, harsh in repose, a 
strikingly pleasant expression. 

“Hello!” said he. “So you’re over 
here, are you? Remember me?” And 
he thrust out a hand that might have 
throttled a bear. 

“I certainly do, sir, 
swered, meeting the 
“You’re Dick—I meari— 

“That’s right.” A laugh rumbled in 
the chest of the young giant. “I’m 
Dick Downing. 
been here in Paris?” He turned to his 
sister. “Ruth, this is Mr. Ruggles, who 
used to be in the Twenty-third Street 
store.”’ 

Ruggles, flushing with delight at be- 
ing thus remembered, took the gloved 


” 


Ruggles an- 
firm clasp. 


How long have you, 


dittle hand that was offered him and 
managed to mumble something in re- 
sponse to the girl’s kindly greeting. 
But he did not lose his head, for the 
simple reason that it was not a part 
of his nature so to do. He was think- 
ing not of himself, but of what splen- 
did people these were, and how glad 
he was to see and talk to them. He 
was like a little child meeting strangers 
for whom it conceives a sudden and 
violent affection. Had he been four- 
teen years younger, he would have pro- 
ceeded immediately to show them all 
his toys. 

But aroused to the sense of his re- 
sponsibilities, he said to Dick: 

“I’m sorry, sir, but our manager, 
Mr. Durand, has just gone out to 
lunch. If you’d like to see the 
store iu 

“Oh, that’ll have to wait,” said Dick 
smilingly. “Our call is not official. 
We want some shoes. You see, we're 
off on a flying tour to Switzerland and 
might want to do a little tramping 
around, and we’ve got nothing with us 
but light walking shoes. What have you 
in stock?” He shot a quick, ‘appraising 
look about the store, then glanced at 
his sister. “Nice, isn’t it, Ruth?” 

“Perhaps Miss Downing might like 
to step upstairs to the ladies’ depart- 
ment,” Ruggles suggested. 

“Thanks, I won’t bother, now that 
I’m here,” Ruth answered, smiling. “I 
can tell you precisely what I want, and 
it’s bound to fit, begause the shape was 
got out from a plaster cast of my own 
foot.” 

She gave the necessary data to Rug- 
gles, who fled away to secure the de- 
sired article. A moment later, when 
he returned, Dick was chatting pleas- 
antly with the cashier, to whom he had 
introduced himself and who appeared 
to be in that state of self-possessed em- 
barrassment peculiar to a Frenchman 
when in conversation with one repre- 
senting the powers that be. The sales- 
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men present appeared to have gathered 
the fact-that the shop was entertaining 
exalted personalities and had spread the 
information to the floor above, where 
the pretty French saleswomen were 
peeping over the balcony, examining 
Ruth through admiring eyes. 

But Ruggles was no more embar- 
rassed than might have been a high 
priest officiating before the shrine of 
a patron saint. If his fingers trembled 


a little as he slipped off the little shoes, - 


it was from pure devotional exaltation. 
He guided the slim, shapely little foot 
into the high walking boot with the 
skill of an orthopedic surgeon fitting 
an artificial limb, and was rejoiced, but 
not surprised, to find that the adapta- 
tion was perfect. The wonderfully ac- 
clirate machinery of the Walkeasy fac- 
tory had followed those perfect con- 
tours to™the fraction of a millimeter. 
The shoe fitted as if cast upon its 
model. 

“Leave them on, please,” said she. 


“They fit perfectly and are just the 


thing for the road. We're off for 
Vichy this very minute. Oh, and I’d 
like some trees, of course, and half a 
dozen pairs of silk stockings—those 
new, reénforced ones, if you’ve got 
them in stock. Dick and I will prob- 
ably do a lot of tramping-about.” 
Ruggles ran up to the ladies’ depart- 
ment to secure these last necessities, 
and when he returned, one of the other 


salesmen was fitting Dick with a pair 


of heavy-soled walking boots. His 
wants were quickly supplied, and 
_ brother and sister left the shop with 
a friendly word of farewell to cashier 
and clerks. Ruggles followed them 
out to the car, and Ruth got in, but 
Dick, catching sight of a stationery 
shop across the street, was reminded 
that he wished to buy a fountain pen. 
“How long have you been with the 
company, Mr. Ruggles?” ‘Ruth asked, 
as they waited for Dick’s return. 
“Seven years, Miss Downing,” he an- 
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swered. “My father worked for the 
old Golden West Shoe Company, 
which was taken over by the Walk- 
easy. We're a shoe family.” He 
smiled. 

“Just as we are,” said Ruth. “Father 
started in the leather business, you 
know, and some day Dick will prob- 
ably succeed him, and Dick’s son suc- 
ceed him, and so on through genera- 
tions, I hope. A good business ought 
never to go out of a family, I think, 
even after its fortune is made.” She 
regarded thoughtfully for a moment 
the handsome face with its fresh color 
and light, blue-gray eyes. “It seems 
to me,” said she slowly, “that the com- 
pany might give you something bet- 
ter than a salesman’s position.” 

“Oh, I guess that'll come in time,” 
said Ruggles cheerfully. ‘Promotions 
are slow with us, because everybody in 
the Walkeasy gets a square deal and 
sticks to his job. I draw top pay now 
for a salesman.” : 

“You ought to, I’m sure,” said the 
girl, “But there must be openings, as 
the business increases. I heard father 
say not long ago that they were plan- 
ning to establish a new store in Vienna. 
Why don’t you try for the manager- 
ship? Put in your application to the 
general European manager and get your 
own local manager to indorse it. _Don’t 
wait for ‘the company to push you 
ahead. Companies don’t do business 
that way. There’s no harm in trying.” 

Ruggles, looking into the earnest vio- 
let eyes, was conscioys of the rush of 
some new and very stirring emotion. 

“You’re mighty kind, Miss Down- 
ing,” said he. “I guess I will. I’ve 
heard about that new Vienna store. 
Trouble is, though, I don’t speak a 
word of German.” 

“Then get busy and learn it,” said 
Ruth briskly. “You speak awfully 
good French. I heard you talking to 
the saleswomen upstairs, and your ac- 
cent is perfect. I shouldn’t say it, I 
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suppose, but, well—trying on shoes isn’t 
the most—er—distinguished sort of 
work for a man.” 

“I never saw anything to be ashamed 
of about it,” said Ruggles. 

A little line of annoyance drew itself 
across Ruth’s pretty forehead. 

“Of course not,” she answered, “but 
—well, all the same—— Oh, all right, 
stick to it if you like it better.” Her 
face grew slightly pink, and she drew 
back as her brother approached with 
his plunging stride. 

“Well, good-by, old chap, and good 
luck,” said he, shaking hands with 
Ruggles. 

Ruth did not offer her hand, merely 
returning Ruggles’ shopman’s bow with 
a friendly nod. The big car. glided 
quietly away and, after standing for a 
moment staring thoughtfully after it, 
Ruggles reéntered the store. 


CHAPTER III. 


On returning to his room that eve- 
ning, Ruggles spent a good half hour 
in serious and steady contemplation of 
his favorite portrait of Ruth Downing 
—a half-page reproduction of a photo- 
graph he had clipped from Town and 
Country, representing that charming 
girl in the act of serving in a tennis 
tournament. 

“T guess she was sort of disappointed 
in me,” mused Ruggles to himself. 
“She thinks I’m satisfied to go on for 
the rest of my life down on my knees 
with a shoehorn and a_buttonhook, 
fitting shoes. Well, I’ll show her!” 

Thereupon he proceeded to compose 
a letter to the European general man- 
ager, stating his qualifications, recall- 
ing the faithfulness not only of his own 
service, but that of his father before 
him, and making his official application 
for the management of the new Vienna 
retail store. In this letter, he stated 


that he had mastered the French lan- 
guage sufficiently for all practicai pur- 


poses in six months’ time—a pardona- 
ble exaggeration—and that having a 
natural gift for languages, he hoped to 
be able to accomplish as much with 
German, the study of which tongue he 
proposed to begin at once. 

To this letter Ruggles had no diffi- 
culty in persuading Durand, his own 
immediate chief, to write a sufficiently 
commendatory indorsement.. Durand 
had no friend or relative of his own 
eligible for the position, and Ruggles 
was the only member of his force 
whom he did not actually dislike or by 
whom he did not feel himself disliked 
in return. He was inclined to resent 
the fact that the honor of receiving 
the Downings had devolved on Rug- 
gles and not upon himself, and showed 
a disposition to be disagreeable at not 
having been sent for posthaste on the 
arrival of the probable future presi- 
dent of the company and his sister. 
But on Ruggles’ explanation that they 
were pressed for time, Durand was 
sufficiently mollified to write a perfectly 
fair. indorsement, reflecting as he did 
so that if at any time in the immediate 
future he had occasion to be displeased 
with Ruggles, he could always send an 
unofficial letter stating that subsequent 
events had led him to believe that Rug- 
gles was scarcely the man to fill the 
important position of local manager 
to the best interests of the company. 

Before the end of the week, Ruggles 
received a courteous reply from the 
general European manager saying that 
his application had been duly received, 
approved, and forwarded with the 
proper indorsement to the home office. ° 
He was pleased, also, to commend Rug- 
gles’ ambition, and trusted that his 
years of faithful service might soon 
meet with their due reward, as the re- 
tail stores in Great Britain, France, and 
Italy had proved so successful that their 
was every prospect of establishing 
others in Austria and Switzerland 
within the coming year. 
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Then, as if the star of Ruggles’ for- 
tunes were at last to shine bright and 
clear through the dissipating mists of 
mediocrity, a vacancy in the office was 
filled by a new clérk who seemed to 
the boy sent directly by Providence to 
further his interests. This new man 
was a tall, gaunt Viennese, silent and 
spectacled, who spoke good French, 
Spanish, and Italian, but whose Eng- 
lish was most indifferent. Learning 
that his colleague was eager to perfect 
himself in this tongue, Ruggles, who 
for lack of time and opportunity was 
making poor progress with his German, 
suggested that they exchange lessons, 
to which the Austrian, whose name was 
Lorenz, readily agreed. 

Wherefore, the two forgathered as 
opportunity offered, whether in their 
own rooms or in rambles about the 
city. Herr Lorenz was not a par- 
ticularly congenial companion, being 
gloomy and saturnine and often criti- 
cal to the point of rudeness, Also, he 


was of a miserly disposition, and it 
was invariably Ruggles who paid the 
tram or bus fares, the coffee that they 
sipped in front of some café, or an 
occasional textbook. But Ruggles did 


not object. It is doubtful if he even 
noticed this peculiarity on the part of 
his fellow student. 

Lorenz, however, proved an excellent 
teacher, and Ruggles made rapid prog- 
ress. The conversations of the two 
were alternately in English and Ger- 
man, with French to fall back upon 
when either was at a loss. In the 
course of this association, Ruggles con- 
fided to Lorenz his motive for master- 
ing the German tongue as quickly as 
possible, at which the Austrian asked 
a few pertinent questions in regard to 
Ruggles’ reasons for being so sure that 
he stood in the direct line of promo- 
tion. On hearing the situation ex- 
plained, with the buoyant optimism 
characteristic of his comrade, Lorenz 
became gloomily distrait for several 
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minutes. Following this period of dis- 
traction, he returned to his English with 
increased application. The next day 
he made himself disliked in the store 
by reason of certain fawning assidui- 
ties directed toward Durand, who, 
however, appeared to accept these at- 
tentions as his due. Thereafter he 
patronized Lorenz, but favored him. 

Miss Challand had asked Ruggles 
to call, and Ruggles had done so, to 
find the two ladies installed in a tiny 
studio apartment on the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. He had already discov- 
ered, while lunching with them in their 
little hotel on the Marne, that they were 
very poor in this world’s goods, for 
Miss Challand had mentioned their cir- 
cumstances with the same indifference 
that one might use in speaking of a 
spell of bad weather. But it had been 
immediately evident to Ruggles, who 
had made a considerable study of hu- 
man nature—as seen over the top of 
his shoehorn—that his new friends 
were ladies of birth and distinction 
whose poverty was in no way commen- 
surate with their breeding and connec- 
tions. Miss Challand was the niece of 
a lord bishop, and Darthea was the or- 
phan daughter of the late Captain 
Westbrooke of the British army. 

Ruggles, who liked and respected 
them both, wondered if perhaps he 
ought not to state frankly his own posi- 
tion in life. Had the opportunity 
offered, he might have done so, with 
perhaps the information that the com- 
pany owed its present great success 
to the mechanical inventions of his 
father, but that, owing to this parent’s 
lack of business ability, he, Ruggles, 
had been obliged to begin with a sub- 
ordinate position and to work his way 
up. But as neither lady showed the 
slightest curiosity in regard to his per- 
sonal affairs—they fearing that possi- 
bly he might be “in trade” and prefer- 
ring to accept him on his obvious merits 
—Ruggles held his peace. 
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So the days fled past, and Ruggles, 
working hard, had but a ‘single cloud 
upon his fair horizon. This was due 
to his learning that the Vienna branch 
was almost ready to open its doors for 
trade, while he had as yet received no 
Official directions to hold himself in 
readiness for a change of place. He 





wrote again to the European general 


manager, recalling his former applica- 
tion, and received a rather brief reply 
which contained no more than the in- 
formation that his letter had been re- 
ceived and would be duly considered. 
Still, it was courteous in tone, and Rug- 
gles, a born optimist, told himself that 
he was sure to get his promotion very 
shortly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Darthea needed a new pair of shoes. 
She had needed a new pair of shoes 
for a long time, as Ruggles had him- 
self observed to his great concern. 
Darthea might have needed a new gown 
or a new hat or a new pair of gloves 
or a new almost anything, for that 
matter—which no doubt she did—and 
Ruggles would have been able to endure 
her necessity with fortitude. But he 
had grown very fond of Darthea, of 
whom he had seen a good deal, and it 
hurt him to see her in need of some nice 
new shoes when he lived. in an atmo- 
sphere so rich in this commodity. 
Sometimes, glancing surreptitiously at 
her dainty feet, his mind would turn 
involuntarily to the box that contained 
precisely the shape, size, and style 
which would best serve and adorn 
them. 

But the time came when Darthea’s 
little feet were almost on the ground, 
and the uppers of her shoes were in 
such condition as to make resoling a 
useless extravagance. Wherefore, ac- 
companied by Miss Challand, who was 
much more insistent than her niece on 
the question of fit and finish, and 
therefore commanded a more pains- 
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taking attention, Darthea set out to buy 
her pair of shoes. The weather had 
been stormy for several days, which 
rendered the purchase more peremp- 
tory, so they caught a bus, descended 
at the Place de l’Opéra, and walked 
up the boulevard to “Merrie Eng- 
land.” 

“I’m sure you’d do much better at 
the Walkeasy shop across the street, 
my dear,” said Miss Challand. “Their 
shoes may cost a little more, but you 
would get quite the worth of it in 
wear and comfort.” Ruggles would 
have felt like embracing her could he 
have heard this. 

“Possibly,” Darthea answered, “but 
I hate those pug-nosed American 
shoes, auntie. Besides, I like to do my 
buying in a British shop.” 

But alas for the inscrutable ways in 
which Fate controls our destinies! A 
swift examination of their stock ap- 
peared to demonstrate that Darthea’s 
particular requirements were the only 
ones the British shop was unable to 
supply at that particular moment. They 
were expecting hourly a new consign- 
ment of goods, and if the lady could 
call again in a day or two, she would 
find the precise article for which she 
asked. Darthea did not wish to call 
again. It was a Saturday, and she and 
her aunt had an engagement to walk 
with Ruggles in the Bois the follow- 
ing afternoon, and she wanted to wear 
her new shoes. Wherefore, politely 
expressing their regret to the suave 
youth who had waited on them, Dar- 
thea and her aunt left the shop and 
paused for a moment to open their 
umbrellas. 

“Fancy a man of any self-respect 
spending his days on his knees taking 
off and. putting on muddy shoes!” said 
Miss Challand, gathering up her skirt 
as they waited for the traffic policeman 
to blow his whistle. “I’d rather be a 
garcon de café.” 

“IT never think of them as men,” 
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said Darthea. “They seem part of the 
shop furniture.” 

“For my part,” her aunt replied, “I 
much prefer to be waited on by a 
woman.” 

“What does it matter,” answered 
Darthea indifferently. “Oh, dear, I 
must have my shoes for to-morrow. 
We might meet some of Mr. Ruggles’ 
friends, and these wretched things will 
be worse than ever after this wading 
around in the mud.” — 

“You'll find just what you want 
across the street at the Walkeasy shop, 
I’m sure,” said Miss Challand. 

“The name is enough to turn one 
away,” Darthea observed. “Fancy! 
‘Walkeasy!’ it’s not even grammatical.” 

“But very American. Mr. Ruggles 
wears them, I’m sure. People will look 
at your feet and take you for an Amer- 
ican.” 

“Not if they keep on looking and 
notice my hat and dress,” Darthea an- 
swered sadly. “American girls are 
much more chic than English. They 
wear their clothes. We-hang them on 
ourselves.” 

“Nonsense ! 
usually have more money to spend on 
thein. I could be chic myself if I had 
about a hundred a year to spend on 
nothing but clothes.” 

Opposite the hospitable doors of the 
Walkeasy shop they paused for a mo- 
ment to look at the handsome display 
of samples. 

“Why do they put-those silly bumps 
on the toes?” Darthea asked. 

“l’m sure I don’t know. For the 
same reason that the French make their 
shoes duck-billed, I suppose. Because 
they think it’s pretty. Anyhow, they’re 
jolly comfortable and wear like iron. 
Let’s go in and see if you can find 
anything to-suit you.” Miss Challand 
stepped to the door, which was swung 
open in front of her. “My word,” said 
she, “the place is jammed!” 


It’s just because they 


The Walkeasy store was, in fact, 
doing a rushing business, principally 
in the sale of rubber overshoes, for 
the continued chilly rains were reap- 
ing their harvest of early autumn colds, 
and the public was taking its precau- 
tions—a little late, as the public usu- 
ally does. Miss Challand, expecting 
Darthea to follow at her heels, made 
a dive for the stairs leading up to the 
ladies’ department, only to find the 
place packed with insistent customers, 
a good half of which were French. 
The other half appeared to be com- 
posed of most of the nations of the 
world which are not French. With a 
snort of disgust, for the air was a bit 
oppressive, she looked around for her 
niece. But Darthea was not there. 

Darthea was very much not there. 
Darthea was in fact standing in a 
trancelike condition at the foot of the 
stairs, staring with fascinated eyes at 
Mr. Ruggles, who, quite unconscious 
of her near presence, was down 
on the knees of his well-pressed trou- 
sers at the feet of a swarthy and per- 
fumed individual who looked as if his 
ancestry might have been terribly con- 
fused in the Balkans, where trouble is 
always to be found. His emanations 
were principally of perfume, garlic, to- 
bacco, cognac, and sachet powder—with 
due recognition to the brilliantine on 
his well-cared-for beard and mustache. 

“How mosh—dem shoon ?” asked the 
swarthy gentleman. 

“Twenty-five francs, sir,” 
told him. 

“Too mosh. I gif you zwenty.” 

“Oh, we never change our price, sir,” 
said Ruggles, smiling up at him pleas- 
antly. “It’s not the way, business is 
done in America, and this is an Amer- 
ican company that we represent, here.” 

“Jess—I know,” grunted the cus- 
tomer. “I am American myself—of 
Chicago. I go now by Belgrade to 
fight dose Osmanlis. I am of ze reserve 
corps. Captain, y’understand? All 
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right.: Gimme dose shoon. Dey look 
all right.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Ruggles. “Will 
you take them or shall I have them 
sent?” 

“Send dem around to l’Hotel de 
France et de la Serbie.” 

Darthea heard no more. The Bal- 
kan gentleman had risen and was. be- 
ing escorted by Ruggles to the desk, 
while Miss Challand, missing her niece, 
descended to find Darthea clinging to 
the newel post and staring wildly in 
the direction of the cashier’s desk. 

“My dear!” cried Miss Challand. 
“What is the matter? Are you ill?” 

“IT feel—I feel ” Darthea began, 
and then, catching sight of Ruggles 
scribbling off his sales check and know- 
ing that he might turn at any moment, 
she said hurriedly, “I want some air. 
Let’s go out.” 

Miss Challand, noting Darthea’s di- 
ated pupils and the curiously congested 
look of her cheeks, lost no time in get- 
ting her to the door. Once in the open 
air, Darthea appeared to breathe more 
freely. 

“What is it, dear?” asked her aunt 
solicitously. 

“Oh—just the smell of that horrid 
shop,” Darthea answered. “Never 
mind the shoes, auntie. Let’s go home.” 

“Very well. But what was it that 
upset you so?” Miss Challand stopped 
short in her tracks. “Was anybody 
rude?” she demanded. 

“No. Of course not,” Darthea an- 
swered shortly. “I simply felt—felt 
ill for a moment. Let’s walk. It’s not 
raining hard, and I’d like the air.” 

“Your feet will be sopping,” objected 
her aunt, “and your shoes i 

“Oh, bother my shoes!” exclaimed 
Darthea, so sharply that her aunt gave 
her a quick sidelong look filled with ap- 
prehension. She had never known her 
niece to give way to nerves, and Dar- 
thea certainly did not look ill. On the 
contrary, her eyes were bright and had 
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a peculiar hard expression that Miss 
Challand had never seen in them be- 
fore, while on her cheeks, usually of a 
delicate pink, there was a flame which 
attracted the attention of passers-by. 
Miss Challand was worried and per- 
plexed. 

“My dear,” said she, “I believe you 
have fever. Your face is crimson.” 

“It’s nothing,” Darthea answered 
shortly. “Coming in from the fresh 
air into a stuffy place like that always 
makes me feel a bit stifled. I don’t 
take exercise enough, I fancy.” 


CHAPTER V. 


It was Sunday, and as Ruggles 
gasped from the contact of the cold 
water from his big bath sponge, he was 
in two minds as to how he should spend 
his morning—whether to attend service 
at the English church and walk down 
afterward as far as the river with Miss 
Challand and Darthea, or to look up Lo- 
renz, who had not put in an appearance 
at the store the day before and who 
he feared might possibly be ill. He 
decided in favor of the latter, as he 
had to see Darthea in the afternoon, 
and, while he had no particular liking 
for Lorenz, he felt sorry for the man, 
whose disagreeable nature made him a 
recluse and who had no friends in Paris. 

This solicitude for Lorenz was quite 
uncalled for. As a matter-of fact, the 
saturhine Austrian had, 
tion of Mr. Durand, crossed the Chan- 
nel on Friday night‘and by ‘special ap- 
pointment spent an hour of Saturday 
morning in consultation with the gen- 
eral European manager of the Walk- 
easy Shoe Company of America. This 


with the sanc- 


interview resulting entirely to his sat- 
isfaction, he had returned immediately 
to Paris. 

Ruggles dressed with care and went 
down to the little dining room for his 
petit déjeuner. 
letter 


3eside his plate was a 


addressed in Darthea’s round 
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English hand. Ruggles opened it at 
once, fearing that something might have 
occurred to prevent Darthea from walk- 
ing with him in the afternoon; in which 
supposition he was quite correct, for the 
note read as follows: 

Dear Mr. Ruccies: This afternoon, on en- 
tering the shop of the Walkeasy Shoe to 
make a purchase, I was extremely surprised 
to discover that you are employed there as 
a clerk, and to see you in the act of serving 
a customer. 

I do not know how your social distinc- 
tions may be drawn in America, but among 
English people of the class to which my 
aunt and I belong, it is not the custom to 
admit on terms of intimacy persons engaged 
in such forms of occupation as your own 
proves to be. 

I do not wish to seem unkind, and I ac- 
knowledge fully the obligation that led to 
our acquaintance, and the great service you 
so pluckily rendered me. But what I am 
quite unable to forgive is your having de- 
ceived Miss Challand and myself in regard 
to your station of life, which you led us to 
believe was one that corresponded to our 
own. This deception has led to social rela- 
tions which otherwise could never have ex- 
isted begween us, and which must be here- 
after discontinued. Yours truly, 

DaRTHEA WESTBROOKE. 

Ruggles laid down the letter with the 
glow all gone from his face. What had 
the girl supposed him to be, anyhow? 
A Vanderbilt or an Astor? Had she 
thought that, if he were rich, he would 
have taken her aunt and herself around 
Paris on the tops of trams and busses? 

Being totally unable to understand, 
he came to the very natural conclusion 
that Darthea must have thought him 
guilty of having tried to sail under false 
colors and to give her and her aunt the 
impression that he was a person of 
considerable importance in the world 
of trade. He*remembered having once 
hinted that he hoped shortly to be in- 
trusted with a position of responsibility 
which might make it necessary for him 
to live in Vienna, and he reflected that 
after such a statement it must naturally 
have been disappointing to her to find 
him trying on shoes. 


Darthea, after all, could scarcely be 
expected to understand that a man 
might be fitting customers one day and 
occupying the proud position of man- 
ager in a similar store a week later. 
Artists were always impractical folk, 
and Darthea was an artist. She had 
evidently jumped to the conclusion that 
he had been exaggerating his business 
importance with the idea of trying to 
impress her. She was really not to be 
blamed, the more so as the mere fact 
of her being so upset over finding him 
engaged in trying on shoes showed that, 
in her opinion, such an occupation was 
unworthy of him. After all, very likely 
she was right, and he had been abusing 
his talents in remaining for so long a 
time a mere salesman. 

He decided to call on Darthea im- 
mediately after luncheon and explain 
his position, trusting to her friendship 
and sense of fairness to forgive him 
for having kept her in the dark as to 
his actual work, and to tell her of the 
expected change in its character. 
Meanwhile, he would look up Lorenz. 

Lorenz lived in a little hotel in 
Neuilly not far from the Porte Maillot, 
so Ruggles took the “Metro,” changing 
at the Etoile. Going directly to Lo- 
renz’s room, he knocked at the door. 
“Entrez,” came a voice from within, 
and Ruggles entered. The young Aus- 
trian was in his shirt sleeves and ap- 
parently engaged in packing a~small 
black trunk, At sight of Ruggles, he 
straightened up, with a startled expres- 
sion om his saturnine- face. 

“Hello!” said Ruggles. 


>” 


“Moving 
“Yes,” Lorenz answered, “I am mov- 


ing.” A tinge of color came into his 
sallow cheeks, and he glanced sharply 
at his fellow clerk. “I do not like it 
here,” said he, in a sullen, half-defiant 
voice. 

“*Tisn’t much of a place,” Ruggles 
admitted, glancing out of the unwashed 
window into the slovenly court on which 
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it opened. “Where are you moving 
to?” 

Lorenz leaned over to ‘lay a pair of 
trousers in the trunk. 

“T am going to live with some rela- 
tions,’ he muttered, as if begrudging 
the information. 

Ruggles, feeling rather embarrassed, 
seated himself on the edge of the bed. 
It struck him that Lorenz was not very 
hospitable; also that he seemed loath 
to offer any information in regard to 
his change of residence. 
relations were people in the lower walks 
of life; they might run a laundry or 
sell horse meat or have a little work- 
men’s café or something of the sort, 
and Lorenz might be rather ashamed 
of them. Ruggles knew nothing of 
Lorenz beyond the fact that he hailed 
from Vienna, where he had been a clerk 
in an Austrian shoe store. 

He did not pursue his inquiries in 
regard to Lorenz’s future movements, 
but merely suggested that they take a 
stroll in the Bois for the sake of con- 
versation and mutual lingual benefit. 

“I’m beginning to get the hang of 
it now, Lorenz,” said he cheerfully. “I 
sat up’ half the night doping out those 
verb endings you gave me.” 

“You will never learn to speak good 
German,” said Lorenz dismally. “Your 
mind is not of the right sort.” 

“What’s the matter with my mind?” 
asked Ruggles, rather irritated. 

“You have very much to learn yet,” 
said Lorenz. 

Ruggles, not knowing to what par- 
ticular branch of learning he might re- 
fer, answered easily: 

“Oh, I guess we all have, so far as 
that goes. But I can tell you one thing, 
old man—I haven’t got such an awful 
lot to learn about the shoe business. 
I worked a couple of years in the fac- 
tory before I went into the store. I 
know the shoe business, all right. Why 
shouldn’t I? My father invented most 
of the machines that the Walkeasy peo- 
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ple are using to-day. I know how 
shoes are made, and I know how to sell 
’em, too, and once I get charge of this 
Vienna branch, you’ll see some leather 
in the air. Just you keep your eye 
on me.” 

Lorenz gave him an owlish glare. 

“And what if you do not get this 
Vienna branch?” he asked, with the 
suspicion of a sneer. 

“Oh, there won’t be any trouble about 
that,’ Ruggles answered. “The com- 
pany isn’t the kind to turn a fellow 
down when he’s worked for ’em as I 
have. You're the only one besides Du- 
rand that knows I’ve been after this 
job, and I don’t mind telling you that 
I’ve got it pretty well cinched.” ~ 

“You have it what?” 

“T’ve got it where I want it,” Rug- 
gles answered impatiently. “The only 
thing- that bothers me is not hearing 
something definite. They must be 
pretty near ready to open up. You 
haven’t heard anything about it, have 
you?” ~ 

Lorenz folded a coat neatly and 
wrapped it in a copy of Le Matin, be- 
fore laying it in the trunk. 

“I would not count too much on any- 
thing,” said he. 

“What d’you mean?” Ruggles asked. 

“T mean it,” answered Lorenz, “and 
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it is so. A man should never count 
on anything or anybody. It is the way 
of the world. You seen that coat | 


have just put in my box? I bought it 
in which to be married.” . 

Ruggles pricked up his ears. He 
looked at Lorenz from another slant. 

“What happened?” he asked, in a 
softened voice. 

“What has happened?” Lorenz 
glared at him as if Ruggles had flicked 
him on the raw. “I will tell you what 
has happened. I was to marry the 
niece of that man who had the shop 
where I worked in Vienna, and because 
of some troubles with a customer, there 
was a quarrel. It was very bad. She 
























would not see me once more, so I 
packed my trunk and came to Paris. 
But I promised to myself that one day 
I should go back to Vienna and take 
all of his trade, even if I had to work 
myself for nothing and to bones and 
skin. And perhaps it may come true, 
already.” 

Ruggles stared at him, fascinated. 
It seemed as if a new and undeniable 
bond of sympathy were suddenly es- 
tablished between him and Lorenz. 

“I know just how you feel,” he said 
impulsively. He wiped his face with 
his handkerchief, for the stuffy little 
room was hot. “Maybe when I get out 
there, I can help you some.” 

“You cannot help me at all,” Lorenz 
snarled. 

“Oh, well,” answered Ruggles reas- 
suringly, for he felt Sorry for Lorenz, 
“no harm meant, old man. “Girls don’t 
always mean just what they say, 
though. I x 

“IT am very busy!” 
was almost a squall. 

“Oh, all right,” said Ruggles sooth- 
ingly, for now that Lorenz had con- 
fessed to a tragic love affair, he was 
ready to excuse anything. “I won't 
bother you then, old man.” He moved 
toward the door. “But if I can be of 
any service to you 

“You cannot. Good-by.’ 

“Good-by,” answered, 
went out thinking that after all a man 
with 
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Ruggles and 
might be crossed in love, meet 
business reverses, and still be a little 
appreciative of disinterested friendship. 
He was sorry for Lorenz, who, after 
all, seemed to be an honest, patient, 
hard-working sort of -fellow, and he 
hoped that some day he might be able 
to help him in-some way. 

After leaving the ungracious Lorenz, 
Ruggles bought an American paper at 
a news stand and walked across to the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, where he 
sat down on a bench to read and to 
admire the passing throng. The latter 
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occupation was, however, soon neg- 
lected for the former, as the war in 
the Balkans had just begun, and Rug- 
gles found much to interest him in the 
accounts of military movements. Like 
many men of humdrum occupations, 
Ruggles loved to read of violence and 
strife. He was sitting thus when a 
pleasant voice said in English: 

“May I share the end of your bench, 
sir?” 

Ruggles glanced up and saw a well- 
dressed, wholesome-looking young man 
of about thirty, broad of shoulder and 
with a strong, kindly face. 

“Certainly,” Ruggles answered, mov- 
ing aside a little. “Sit down.” 

“Thanks.” The young man seated 
himself, resting his gloved hands on the 
curve of his stick. For a moment or 
two he watched the glittering spectacle 
in silence ; then he turned to Ruggles. 

“A great sight,” he observed. “Es- 
pecially when you see it for the first 
time.” 

“Yes,” Ruggles agreed, pléased to 
be addressed and noting that the other 
spoke with a pronounced English ac- 
cent. “There isn’t a city in the world 
that’s got anything to beat the Avenue 
du Bois on a bright Sunday morning 
at this time of year.” 

“Believe you’re right. There’s such 
a lot of room—and that long sweep 
runnin’ right up to the Are de Tri- 
omphe is rippin’.” 

A group of officers, beautifully 
mounted and in pale-blue tunics with 
scarlet breeches, cantered past. Rug- 
gles’ companion watched them with in- 
terest. 

“Good-lookin’ gees,” he commented, 
“though I must say I don’t think much 
of the ridin’. Look at those chaps 
bob.” 

“Some of them can ride,” Ruggles 
answered. “If you take in the horse 
show, you'll see some snappy work. 
But all the same they’re not in the same 
class with our American cavalry when 
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it comes to riding—or anything else, I 
guess,” he added patriotically. 

“You’re American ?” 

“Yes. But I live here in Paris. I 
work for an American shoe concern.” 

“T see,” said the other, and shot him 
a swift glance. Like most casual ac- 
quaintances of Ruggles’, he had taken 
the boy for a young American tourist, 
probably a student. 

They chatted for a moment or two, 
and then the Englishman, whose clear, 
blue eyes had been caught by the head- 
lines on Ruggles’ newspaper, asked in 
his crisp, pleasant voice: 

“T say, might I have a look at your 
paper? I couldn’t get one this morn- 
ing, and I’m awfully interested in the 
Balkan news.” 

“Of course,” said Ruggles. “Keep 
it, if you like. I’m through reading it. 


What do you think’s going to happen 
out there?” 

“There’s goin’ to be a big fight, I’m 
afraid, and I fancy the poor old Turks 


will get an awful drubbin’. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’m on my way out there.” 

Ruggles straightened up and looked 
at the other with a sudden interest and 
admiration. 

“You are?” 

“Yes. Leavin’ to-morrow night for 
Marseilles, where I get a ship for Con- 
stantinople.” 

“War correspondent, perhaps?” Rug- 
gles asked. 

“No, I’m a-surgeon in charge of a 
unit of the British Red Cross. My 
crowd have gone directly from Eng- 
land, but I wanted to catch a glimpse 
of France.” | 

“I wish I vere going,” said Ruggles. 

“It’s not goin’ to be all beer and 
skittles,” replied the other, and rose. 
“Well, I must be gettin’ on, since I’ve 
only two days to see Paris. You're 
sure you’ve finished with this paper?” 

“Oh, yes,” Ruggles answered, sorry 
to have this brief encounter terminate. 


“Thanks awfully, then. Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Good morning, sir. 
said Ruggles. 

“Thanks,” and he swung off with a 
brisk, athletic stride in the direction of 
the Bois, while Ruggles looked after 
him wistfully. 

He felt strangely alone and rather 
depressed after the young doctor had 
gone, and presently got up himself and 
wandered down the Champs Elysées 
and across to the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, where he lunched at a little res- 
taurant. Then, judging that Darthea 
and her aunt must have finished their 
déjeuner, he turned his rather nervous 
steps toward the gardens of the Lux- 
embourg. 


Good luck,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Miss Challand opened the door, and, 
as Ruggles wished her “good after- 
noon,” he heard the swish of skirts 
and caught a glimpse of Darthea, as she 
passed swiftly from the studio into the 
adjoining bedroom, closing the door be- 
hind her. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” said Miss 
Challand. “I hate mysteries, and I 
can’t get a word out of Darthea. All 
that she will tell me is that she wishes 
never to see you again and that she 
wrote you to that effect.” 

“She certainly did,” answered Rug- 
gles, much relieved to find that Darthea 
had not attempted to prejudice her aunt 
in his disfavor. His naturally buoyant 
spirits promptly rose as he followed 
Miss Challand into the little studio. 

“Now then,” said that lady, seating 
herself and motioning to Ruggles to 
do the same, “‘what’s it all about? I’m 
sure you could have done nothing that 
was not nice.” 

“If I have, I didn’t mean to,” Rug- 
gles answered, warming under this 
kindly expression of confidence. “I 
guess‘I’d better tell you all about my- 
self from the start, Miss Challand.” 
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“T think that would be best. To tell 
the truth, I’ve sometimes felt that I 
didn’t know as much about you as I 
should of a young man who has been 
so much with my niece.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” Ruggles 
answered. “You see, it’s like this: My 
father worked for the Walkeasy Shoe 
Company of America.” 

“In what capacity ?” asked Miss Chal- 
land, slightly raising her eyebrows. 

“He invented machines for stitching 
soles and shaping uppers and Well, 
you could hardly understand without 
seeing the process. He might have 
been well off now if he had lived and 
hadn’t invested his savings in good- 
for-nothing mining shares. He wanted 
me to learn the shoe business from the 
bottom up, so I started in the shops.” 

“In the factory where the shoes were 
made?” 7 

“Yes. I learned the whole process.” 

“I see. Not a half-bad idea if one 
decides to go in for trade, though I 


must say I think he might have looked 
a little higher for you, especially in a 
country like America, where I under- 
stand that there are so many business 
opportunities.” 

“I guess you don’t quite understand, 


Miss Challand,” said Ruggles. “The 
Walkeasy Shoe Company is one of the 
biggest industrial concerns in the 
United States. Our cover 
over ten acres of ground, and you could 
shoe the whole population of Paris with 
our annual output. But that isn’t the 
point just now. Some day I'll show 
you the figures. What I was going to 
say is that there seemed a better chance 
for a live young fellow to get on in the 
retail branch than in the factory. You 
see, it won’t be many years before we 
have big retail stores like the one here 
in Paris doing business in most of the 
big cities of Europe, and these stores 
have got to have managers that know 
the trade.” 

“But surely you would never care to 
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become the manager of a shoe shop?” 
said Miss Challand. 

Ruggles stared at her dazedly, doubt- 
ing that he could have heard aright. 
Not care to become the manager of one 
of the Walkeasy Conipany’s splendid 
stores? Then, reflecting that she was 
English and a woman, and so scarcely 
to be expected to have any conception 
of modern commercial methods, he an- 
swered with the smile that had seldom 
failed him in critical moments: 

“You don’t understand yet, Miss 
Challand. Nowadays, if a young fel- 
low wants to get ahead in a big busi- 
ness, he’s got to start at the very bot- 
tom of the ladder and work up step 
by step; that is, unless he’s got a pull 
with the concern and a place all made 
for him. Even then, the chances are 
that all he has to do is to draw his pay 
and let somebody who knows the busi- 
ness do the work for him. But that 
isn’t real business. Why, do you know 
that the son of the president of our 
company”—Ruggles’ voice was slightly 
moderated at the mention of the presi- 
dent, as if he had been a lay brother 
speaking of the grand master of his 
order—‘worked in the factory, just as 
I did? He went to work at seven 
o’clock in the morning with his dinner 
pail, just like the rest of us. 

“You see,” Ruggles went on, “Dick 
Downing is the real thing—the real 
American. The worked with 
in the factory all called him ‘Dick,’ and 
he liked it. That’s the way we are in 
America. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence that his father’s a millionaire and 
a big swell. Dick Downing isn’t too 
good for any of us, ror his sister, 
either. Why do you know they came 
into the store about three months ago, 
and you’d have thought we were old 
friends the way they treated me? And 
here he’ll probably be our next presi- 
dent ? 

“President of the United States?” ex- 
claimed Miss Challand, for the reveren- 
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tial hush of Ruggles’ tone as he men- 
tioned this exalted office impressed her 
in spite of her bewilderment. 

“No—president of the Walkeasy 
Shoe Company of America,” said Rug- 
gles. “And his sister, Ruth Downing, 
is just as fine as Dick. While I was 
trying on her shoes 

“Trying—on—her—shoes!” gasped 
Miss, Challand. “Do you try on— 
shoes ?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Ruggles, be- 
wildered by her tone. 

Miss Challand stared at him stonily. 

“Why didn’t you tell us of this be- 
fore?” she demanded. 

“Oh, I don’t know. But it wasn’t 
because I was ashamed to. I thought 
I’d wait until I got my promotion.” 

“And to think that all of this time 
you have been going about the city 
with my niece!” Miss Challand’s voice 
was almost shrill. 

“Well, why not?” 

Miss Challand had never seen such 
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an expression on his face, and it excited 


her. So the man was an impostor—a 
mere clerk in a shoe shop who had been 
masquerading as a gentleman, and so 
successfully as to have entered into 
terms of social equality and even inti- 
macy with Darthea and herself! And 
now that her niece had found him out, 
he seemed disposed to be ugly about it, 
if facial expression was an indication 
of emotions within. 

“There is no use in trying to argue 
the matter,” said she. “Our points of 
view in this respect are so different 
that we could never come to any under- 
standing. No doubt in America the 
lines of social difference are very loosely 
drawn, but with us English it is quite 
different. The idea of my niece con- 
tinuing her social relations with one in 
your position is quite impossible, Mr. 
Ruggles.” 

Ruggles leaned slightly forward, his 
expression one of mingled perplexity 
and resentment. 


‘“‘What’s the matter with my position, 
Miss Challand?” he asked. “And 
what’s the matter with me? I’ve al- 
ways worked hard. A fellow has to 
work his way up, and I’m doing it as 
fast as a man can. The company is 
sort of like an army—you’ve got to go 
up rank by rank. Why, if I make 
good, I might be general manager some 
day—or even president of the com- 
pany.” He gave free rein to his imagi- 
nation for a brief second. ‘And that’s 
just like being the general of an army. 
People have to wear shoes, just as they 
have to eat and drink, and it seems 
to me that the concern that gives them 
the best value for their money is doing 
a lot of good. We sell the best ready- 
made shoes in the world. If I’ve got 
anything to be ashamed of, I wish you’d 
tell me what it is.” 

As he went on, he became truly elo- 
quent. Miss Challand’s tightened fea- 
tures softened as she stared at the 
flushed boyish face. She had never 
before considered the question of trade 
from the viewpoint so eloquently pre- 
sented by Ruggles, and her British 
sense of fair play forced her to admit 
that it might be well taken. 

“Miss Challand,” said Ruggles, “I 
wish I could speak to your niece.” 

Miss Challand hesitated. She was 
sorry for Ruggles, but she could not 
forget that he was a shoe clerk and, 
even though promoted to the charge of 
a shop, must still, she felt, be separated 
from her niece by a social gulf that ad- 
mitted of no bridging. She reflected, 
however, that Ruggles would soon be 
leaving Paris for Vienna, after which 
they need see no more of him. Be- 
sides, he had been guilty of no actual 
fault, and for the sake of their past 
pleasant relations, it seemed ungracious 
to send him off with a snubbing. So 
she answered a little reluctantly: 

“Very well. I'll ask her to come and 
listen to what you have to say, Mr. 
Ruggles, though I doubt whether you 
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will be able to change her attitude.” 
She passed into the other room. 

Ruggles stepped to the window and 
stood looking out across the Luxem- 
bourg gardens. Ten minutes passed. 
Then the door opened and Darthea en- 
tered the studio, alone. Ruggles, turn- 
ing from the window, thought that he 
had never thoroughly appreciated her 
high-bred beauty. 

“Good afternoon,” said Darthea. 
“My aunt says that you insist on speak- 
ing to me. Well?” 

“Nothing,” said Ruggles shortly, “if 
you’d rather not have me bother you.” 

“I tried to make that clear in my let- 
ter,” Darthea retorted. 

“Oh, I guess you succeeded,” Rug- 
gles answered, stung as if he had been 
lashed across the face with a dog whip. 

He opened the door of the ante- 
chamber, went out—and turned. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

“Good-by,” Darthea answered, her 
hand on the knob to close the door be- 
hind him. 

“Good-by,” Ruggles 
won't bother you again.” 

A sudden mania seized him. He took 
Darthea’s hand, as it rested on the 
knob of. the door, and raised it to his 
lips. Darthea was too startled to with- 
draw it. 

“Good-by,” Ruggfes muttered. “Good- 
by, Darthea.” It was the first time that 
he had ever called her “Darthea.” 

“Miss Westbrooke, please,” said Dar- 
thea, snatching away her hand. 

“Certainly,” Ruggles replied. “Good- 
by, Miss Westbrooke. And say, Dar- 
thea,” he added desperately, for she 
had stepped back and was closing the 
door, “there’s just one thing I want to 
tell you ” He tried to get a fare- 
tell you——” 

“Well?” 

“You'll probably meet lots of richer 
men than me,” said Ruggles, speaking 
fast and rather thickly, “but you’ll never 


repeated. “I 


meet one that thinks more of you than 
what I do. I don’t ask anything of 
you, but if ever yeu need a good 
friend f? 

“Thank you, Mr. Ruggles,” said 
Darthea, in her most limpid voice. 
“You’re awfully kind, I’m _ sure. 
Good-by.” 

And the door closed gently in Rug- 
gles’ face. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ruggles went out into the street hot 
of heart and blurred as to his eyes. 
3ut these conditions were as nothing 
compared to the mystification of his 
mind. No doubt he felt rather like a 
dog which has been caught and whipped 
without in the least understanding why. 
He did not blame Darthea; he did not 
blame anybody. He was merely very 
puzzled and very sad. 

Although conscious of a certain ten- 
der sentiment for Darthea, Ruggles was 
by no means in love with her, nor did 
he deceive himself in this respect. But 
she was the first girl friend of her 
class that the boy had ever possessed, 


and this friendship had been very sweet 


and dear to him; more so, perhaps, 
than if it had been colored with pas- 
sion. He was very fond of her, and 
deeply admired and respected her, and 
it cut him deeply, not only in his pride, 
but in his heart, that she. could think 
him capable of cheap deception. He 
hoped, however, that on reflection she 
would relent, in- which was 
quite ready and willing to forgive her 
and be readmitted to her friendship. 
There was much that was doglike in 
Ruggles’ devotions. 

Meanwhile, however, he was cheered 
by the reflection that there still re- 
mained to him two stable quantities on 
which to nail his worldly faith—the 
Downings and the Walkeasy Shoe Com- 
pany. He worshiped both and felt that 
neither could ever betray his coniidence. 


case he 
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It was still, however, with a very 
heavy heart that Ruggles crossed the 
river and started to walk up the Champs 
Elysées on his way back to the little 
room in Passy where he purposed to 
spend the rest of the sunny afternoon 
in the study of German verbs. He 
had nearly reached the Carlton when 
he saw a big limousine draw up before 
the door and an exquisitely gowned 
girl, followed by an elderly woman, 
descend and enter the hotel. Though 
still at some distance, Ruggles’ quick 
eyes recognized the girl at the very 
first glance. It was none other than 
Ruth Downing. 

A sudden resolution, the daring of 
which caused Ruggles’ healthy young 
heart to whir like a starting taxicab, 
fetched him up “all standing,” as 
sailors say. Here, sent perhaps by 
Providence, was his friend in need. 
Less than an hour ago he had been 
vaunting the loyalty of the Downing 
family to their great army of vassals. 
He would put this loyalty to the test. 
He would call upon Ruth, explain his 
trouble—which was after all more or 


less her own doing in having fired his. 


heart with ambition—and demand her 
sympathy and advice. 

There was nothing presumptuous 
about this swift decision on the boy’s 
part. He felt honestly that it was his 
right, and there was about it something 
rather fine and belonging to a feudal 
age. His-father before him had lived 
and labored and died in the service of 
the company, which is to say in the 
service of the Downing family. He 
himself was giving the best of his 
brain and body, the best of his youth, 
to the same service. Now, as‘a result 
of this fidelity, he was more unhappy 
than he could remember ever to have 
been, and he could see no reason why 
he should not turn to a Downing for 
aid in his perplexity. The responsibili- 
ties of liegedom should work both ways. 

Glancing at the reflection of himself 


in the plate-glass window of an auto- 
mobile agency, Ruggles was quite satis- 
fied with his presentability. As always, 
he was nicely and becomingly dressed, 
and he reflected with a certain amount 
of professional pride that certainly no 
man in Paris was better shod or stock- 
inged. It is probable that there was 
not at that moment a better-looking 
young fellow between the Louvre and 
the gates of the Bois de Boulogne than 
our modest shoe clerk. He entered the 
fashionable hotel with an air of assur- 
ance which he was far from feeling, 
and sent up his card to Miss Downing 
—his social card, which was inscribed 
simply: “Mr. Richard P. Ruggles.” 
Ruggles was proud of that card because 
two-thirds of it were identical with 
Richard P. Downing, junior and senior. 

The boy returned presently to say 
that Miss Downing would receive Mr. 
Ruggles in the salon of her suite. Rug- 
gles mounted in the lift, glancing at 
himself in the mirror and pushing back 
a long lock of wavy yellow hair. He 
was ushered into a salon prettily fur- 
nished in Louis XV. style, and perched 
himself on a chair a good deal as a 
bird reposes itself for a brief instant 
on a swaying twig. 

The bell boy bowed and retired, and 
Ruggles wondered whether perhaps he 
should have given him a tip. Some 
minutes passed, and they were not rest- 
ful ones to Ruggles, who was begin- 
ning to repent him of his temerity. 
Then the door to an adjoining room 
opened, and Ruth* entered. Ruggles 
could not have told to his dying day 
what she wore. If it had been a bath- 
ing peignoir, it is probable that he 
would not have observed the fact. 

It may have been that Ruth had sec- 
ond-sight and divined that Ruggles had 
some real and pressing need of her, or 
perhaps it was merely her natural gra- 
ciousness of manner. At any rate, the 
instant she entered all of Ruggles’ em- 
barrassment vanished, and as their eyes 
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met, he felt that he had made no mis- 
take in coming to her. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ruggles?” said 
Ruth, and offered him her firm little 
hand. “I’m very glad to see you. 
Won’t you sit down?” 

Ruth was her father’s own daughter, 
her brother’s own sister, and no em- 
ployee of the Walkeasy Company was 
in any danger of being snubbed at her 
hands. She would have received the 
door boy of the Paris store if she had 
known that he was in the service of 
the company. The New York State 
manager, whom her father had asked 
to dine with them at their hotel in New 
York City before they had sailed for 
Europe, had told her that he had 
worked his way up through factory and 
salesroom, and Ruth had no contempt 
for the humble clerk. In the present 
case, she thought it probable that Rug- 
gles had acted on her advice to ask for 
a promotion and had come to thank her 
and tell her of his success. 

Thank her he did, and at once, for 
her gracious reception, taking his chair 
again when she had seated herself. 
Then he hesitated for an instant, not 
awkwardly, but as if trying to decide 
just how to begin. He was an easy 
talker, but much attention on a hurried 
world had taught him to be brief and 
concise, wasting no time in circumlocu- 
tion; so that 


directly to the point. 


when he spoke, it was 

“T was just coming up the Champs 
Elysées,” “and I saw you go 
into the hotel. It was sort of funny, 
because there’s something that’s both- 
ering me a good deal, and I was wish- 
ing that I knew of somebody who might 
be willing to put me right. When I 
saw you, I remembered how nice you 
were to me that day you came into the 


said he, 


shop, and I thought that maybe, as I 


worked for the company—which is sort 
of like working for your family—you 
might be willing to give me a little ad- 
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vice.” His eyes rested on hers with a 
look of frank, boyish appeal. 

“I’m sure I should be very glad to 
help you in any way I can, Mr. Rug- 
gles,” said Ruth. “Has it something to 
do with what I said to you that day?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ruggles. ‘But before 
I go on, I ought to thank you for that 
advice, too. I’ve put in my application 
for the managership of the Vienna 
branch. Wrote it that night and sent 
it off the next day with an indorsement 
from Mr. Durand, our manager.” 

Ruth’s face lighted. 

“I’m so glad!” said she warmly. 
“Drop me a line as soon as you hear 
definitely, so that I can send you a 
word of congratulation.” 

Ruggles glowed. 

“Thank you ever so much, Miss 
Downing,” said he. “That will cer- 
tainly be my first act, as soon as I 
hear.” He hesitated for an instant. 
“Miss Downing,” he asked, “do you 
think there’s anything to be ashamed of 
about selling any first-class article di- 
rectly to customers? Anything, no mat- 
ter what, like soap or hats or under- 
clothes or—shoes ?” 

“IT most certainly do not!’ answered 
Ruth decidedly. ‘What I said that day 
was not to hurt your feelings—as you 
ought to have had sense enough to 
know. It was merely to—well, to fire 
your ambition.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that,” said 
“You couldn’t say anything 
to hurt anybody’s feelings if you tried. 
Then you believe that a man who tries 
on shoes is just as good as anybody 
else?” He gave her a keen look. 

Ruth knit her broad brows and re- 
flected for an instant. 

“I do and I don’t,” she answered. 
“Tt’s like this: If the man whose work 
it is to try on shoes were as good as 
lots of other men in brains and body 
and general strong efficiency, he would 
not be very long contented at trying on 
shoes for a living, and he would soon 


Ruggles. 
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be making a better living at a much 
less menial occupation. After all, it’s 
rather like a servant’s work—fitting 
clothes of any sort to another person’s 
body. Don’t you think so, yourself?” 

Ruggles’ face clouded as he pondered 
this point of view for a moment. Then 
it cleared. 

“I guess you’re right,” said he. “TI 
never looked at it that way before. 
You see, I never thought much about 
the people who bought ’em. I was al- 
ways thinking about the shoes.” 

“That’s the reason,” said Ruth tri- 
umphantly, “and a very good reason, 
too.” 

She was liking Ruggles more and 
more every moment, and this naive ex- 
planation of his pleased her tremen- 
dously. Also, it suggested to her mind 
a quite new idea, which was that while 
the people who patronize furnishers of 
various sorts might disregard them, just 
so might these furnishers disregard 
their customers except as means of 
gaining a livelihood and fitting their 
handicraft to the objects for which it 
had been designed. Ruggles’ next 
words crystallized this thought. 

“It’s like this,” said he. “I know 
how to make shoes and I know how to 
fit them and sell ’em, too. I’m sort of 
like a blacksmith, as I look at it. But 
most people have got a good deal of 
respect for a blacksmith and don’t think 
any the less of him because he fits a 
shoe to a horse or an ox or a donkey. 
They don’t look upon him as the don- 
key’s servant.” He gave her his flash- 
ing smile. “In my business, I’ve shod 
lots of donkeys—the two-legged sort.” 

Ruth burst into a laugh in which 
Ruggles joined. - 

“Well,” said she, “I think a good 
deal as you do—but most people don’t. 
Now there’s Dick. He was perfectly 
happy to work in the factory to learn 
how shoes were made. But he’d no 
more try on a pair of shoes for a cus- 
tomer than he would shave him. And 


if he ever did try, and the customer 
happened to be disagreeable, the chances 
are that the company would have to 
pay for a damage suit and a new plate- 
glass window for the store.” 

Ruggles laughed and his eyes kin- 
dled. He had often felt that way him- 
self. 

“Yes,” said he, more to himself than 
to Ruth, “I’m beginning to catch on. I 
guess Darthea was right.” 

Ruth pricked up her ears. 

“Who is Darthea?” she demanded. 

“Darthea? «Oh, she’s an English girl 
I know. She came into the store to 
buy some shoes the other day, when 
I was at work. I didn’t see her, but 
she saw me. And now she won’t have 
anything more to do with me because 
I sell shoes for a living.” 

“Oh,” said Ruth softly. She was 
beginning to understand the deeper rea- 
son for Ruggles’ call. “Tell me about 
her. But first tell me this: Why 
didn’t you let her know what your 
work was?” 

“She never asked me,” said Ruggles, 
“nor her aunt, Miss Challand. I only 
got acquainted with her the day before 
you came into the store. By the time 
I got to know her pretty well, I was 
waiting to hear that I’d got the man- 
agership of the Vienna store; so I 
thought I wouldn’t tell her anything un- 
til I was sure, and then give her a sur- 
prise.” 

“I see,” said Ruth. She _ had 
dropped her chin in her hand and was 
staring at Ruggles through narrowed 
lids. “How did you happen to meet 
her ?” 

“Tt was up on the Marne,” said Rug- 
gles. “I ’most always go out in the 
country on my bike when I get a day 
off, and I was riding along the tow- 
path by the river when I ran onto a 
couple of tramps bothering a girl who 
was painting, all by herself. She’d 
given ’em a couple of francs, but they 
had seen some more money in her purse 
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and were trying to scare her into giv- 
ing it up. I shoved ’em into the river 
and we both beat it.” 

“You shoved them into the river?” 
Ruth’s violet eyes began to glow. 

“Yes,” Ruggles admitted. “There 
wasn’t anything else to do. They were 
big, husky fellows and had clubs. I 
took ’em unawares and pushed ’em over 
the edge of the bank. Then she jumped 
on my wheel, and I grabbed up her 
paint box and ran after her. I waited, 
though, long enough to see that they 
weren’t going to drown.” 

“Oh, you did?” said Ruth. 
what if they’d been drowning?” 

“Oh, I suppose I’d had to try to fish 
"em out,” said Ruggles. “But there 
was no danger. One of ’em started to 
crawl out and come for me, and I 
whaled him over the head with her 
easel, then beat it.” 

He laughed contagiously, and Ruth 
joined him, although her mirth had a 
rather peculiar note. 

“And what happened then? 
she all alone?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ruggles. “Her aunt, 
Miss Challand, was with her, but Dar- 
thea had gone out alone to make a 
sketch of the river. We met Miss 
Challand coming down the towpath.” 

“And afterward?” Ruth asked. 

Warming under her sympathy, Rug- 
gles told the rest of his story—of how 
he had become intimate with the two, 
walking with them in his free moments, 
sometimes accompanying them on little 
excursions and to church or for tea in 
some modest restaurant. He told also 
of how Darthea had come into the shop 
and seen him trying on shoes, and he 
showed Ruth the note that he had re- 
ceived that morning from Darthea. 
Ruth perused it and bit her lip. 

“Nasty little prig!” she muttered un- 
der her breath. 

“What?” Ruggles asked. 

“Oh, nothing. And then what?” 

Ruggles described his interview of 


“And 


Was 
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the early afternoon. There came a 
deep flush into Ruth’s soft cheeks as 
she listened; her dark-blue eyes grew 
almost black, and she bit her full under 
lip. His simple narrative finished, Rug- 
gles looked questioningly at her. 

“Do you think it was all my fault, 
Miss Downing?” he asked. 

Ruth shook her head. 

“No,” she answered, “I don’t think 
that you were in any way to blame.” 

“Then what do you think I ought 
to do?” he asked. 

“That depends,” Ruth answered. 
“Are you very fond of her?” 

“Yes,” Ruggles answered frankly. 
“T think a lot of her. You see, I’ve 
got to know her pretty well, and I’m 
satisfied that she doesn’t understand. 
She hasn’t got a mean streak in her.” 

“You’re in love with her, I suppose,” 
said Ruth, not as one who asks a ques- 
tion, but as if merely stating a foregone 
conclusion. 

Ruggles sat bolt upright and his eyes 
grew very round. 

“In love with her!” he gasped. “Why 
—no—nothing of the sort. Why—it’s 
ridiculous! I’ve given you a wrong 
idea about the’ business, Miss Down- 
ing. I just liked her an awful lot and 
admired her looks and her talent. But 
I never thought about being in love 
with her. Gee!” 

“Did you ever think about her being 
in love with you?” asked Ruth. 

Ruggles stared. 

“In love with me!” 
a note of reproof. 

“What I’m trying to find out,” said 
Ruth crisply, “in order to help you as 
much as I can, is why you should both 
be so cut up about this thing unless 
you’re in love with each other.” 

“Oh—I beg your pardon, Miss 
Downing. I see what you mean.” Rug- 
gles leaned forward in his chair, re- 
garding her intently. “Well, you see, 
I’m all alone in the world, and some- 
times I miss what most other people 


His voice held 
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have—somebody besides myself to 
think about. If I had a mother or a 
sister, it would be different, I suppose. 
Well, Darthea seemed to me to be just 
what I needed that way. She and her 
aunt are pretty poor, and they thought 
that I was well fixed and didn’t mind 
letting me do little things to help us all 
have a good time—like going to tea at 
the Pré Catelan or having a picnic on 
the river or something of that sort. It 
never amounted to anything and we 
had a lot of fun. And that was one 
reason why I never told ’em that I was 
a clerk in a shoe store. I was afraid 
they might think I was spending more 
than I could afford. But let me tell 
you I was never so happy in my life, 
and why? Just because I had some- 
body beside myself to think about. But 
there was never any love. We’ve al- 
ways been just good friends.” 

“IT understand,” said Ruth. “And 
you feel now as if some of your family 
had gone back on you through no fault 
of yours. Well, do you know what I 
would do in your place?” 

“No,” said Ruggles. 
what I want to find out.” 

“Weill,” said Ruth slowly, “I would 
put these two women ’way in the back 
of my mind, and work hard for the 
day to come when they’d be mighty 
glad to resume their friendship with 
me. I’m pretty sure that day will come, 
and so are you. All you’ve got to do 
now is to make good, do you under- 
stand? You’ve got your future pretty 
well marked out. Think of that. You 
expect to get the managership of this 
Vienna branch, and you certainly de- 
serve it. After that you may get the 
managership of Austria, and perhaps in 
time the managership of all of Europe, 
and then of the whole Continent, and 
then perhaps the whole thing. You're 
young, and you know the business, and 
you’re going to know it a lot better 
before you get through. Don’t let a 
little thing like this get in your way.” 


“That’s just 


Ruggles’ face glowed. 

“You're right, Miss Downing,” said 
he. “After all, the company’s the main 
thing.” 

“Don’t let any silly woman put you 
off,” said Ruth. “Remember that 
you’ve got to get on. You owe it to 
yourself and to the company. You're 
not like so many men in your position 
who merely work for the sake of their 
salary and have their minds always on 
some girl or foolishness of that sort. 
Tell me something”—she fastened Rug- 
gles suddenly with her deep, violet eyes 
—“and tell me the truth. In your room 
—have you got pictures of Darthea 
stuck up all over the place?” 

Ruggles shook his head with a smile. 

“No,” he answered, “I haven’t a sin- 
gle picture of her.” 

“Nor of any other girl?” She paused 
and watched the color mounting under 
Ruggles’ clear skin. 

“I’ve got some pictures of you,” said 
he. 

“Of me!” Ruth exclaimed. 

“Yes. They’re just prints I cut out 
of illustrated papers. I’ve had them 
ever since you made your début, a 
couple of years ago. You don’t mind, 
do you?” He regarded her anxiously. 

“I—don’t know,” said Ruth slowly, 
and gave him a very intent look. “Have 
you any pictures of other women? 
Stage people—or celebrities ?” 

Ruggles’ shocked Jook amounted al 
most to indignation. 

“Of course not!” he answered. “Do 
you think I’d put things like that on 
my walls beside your pictures?’ His 
face flushed. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Ruth 
softly. “But why did you want my 
pictures in your room?” 

“Well,” said Ruggles, “I’ve always 
been mighty interested in your family, 
naturally. When Dick was in college, 
I always kept track of what he did in 
I’ve got some bully pictures 
And I’ve got 


athletics. 
of him putting the shot. 
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some of your father, and the yacht, 
and your country place You see, it 
was sort of like having a family of my 
own to keep track of. So when I came 
across these pictures of you, I naturally 
added them to my collection—but I 
liked some of them so much that I 
tacked them up on my walls,” he added 
naively, “They seemed to make my 
little place more homelike.” He glanced 
anxiously at Ruth and was a bit dis- 
turbed at the curious expression of her 
face and the fluttering of her long, dark 
lashes. “I hope you don’t mind?” said 
he. 

“No—I—don’t mind,” Ruth an- 
swered, and rose suddenly to her feet. 
“Excuse me for a minute, please.” 

She slipped out of the room, leaving 
poor Ruggles rather bewildered and 
wondering if she were displeased at the 
warm personal interest he had ex- 
pressed in her family and herself. But 
he was not kept long in suspense, for 
a moment later she returned and 
handed him a photograph of herself in 
evening dress, which he recognized at 
once as the original of his half tone of 
her as a débutante. Receiving this with 
the emotions of a novitiate at his con- 
secration, Ruggles’ suddenly dimmed 
eyes discovered that it was inscribed: 
“To Mr. Ruggles, with the best wishes 
of Ruth Downing.” 

“That was Dick’s picture,” said Ruth, 
with a breathless little laugh. ‘But it’s 
He went off and forgot it, 
so he deserves to lose it. I don’t carry 
them in stock.” She laughed again. 

Ruggles could scarcely trust himself 
to’ speak. 

“There’s no danger of my ever going 
off and forgetting it,” said he, almost 
inaudibly. “Thank you—ever so much, 
I guess I won’t worry much about 
You’ve helped me more than—more 
than anybody else ever did, Miss Down- 


’ 


yours now. 


ing. I fe 
“Wait a minute!” 
wrap it up for you.” 


said Ruth. “T’ll 
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She disappeared again, to return im- 
mediately with a piece of wrapping 
paper in which she hastily enveloped 
the portrait and handed it to Ruggles, 
who took it like one in a trance. 

“Good-by, Miss Downing,” said he. 

Ruth gave him her hand. 

“Don’t forget to let me know how 
you succeed,” she said. “We’re leaving 
to-morrow after lunch for London and 
Liverpool. Good-by and good luck, 
Mr. Ruggles.” 

Ruggles walked back to Passy with 
the rhythmic step and glazed eyes of a 
somnambulist. He did not awake from 
his trance until his buxom Swiss land- 
lady handed him a letter with an apolo- 
getic smile. 

“It came this morning, Mr. Rug- 
gles,” said she, “but Josef was care- 
less and slipped it under the door of 
our new boarder. He does not get up 
until noon, so the error was not dis- 
covered.” 

Ruggles thanked her and took the 
letter, and as he glanced at the heading 
of the envelope, his heart, already 
sorely taxed, gave a sudden bound. 
Here, at last, were the long-expected 
official orders to go to Vienna and take 
command of the new store. What a 
pity, he thought, that Josef had been 
so careless! With this letter in his 
pocket, how much better equipped he 
would have. been to talk to Miss Chal- 
land and Darthea! But, after all, it 
was not the fault of the company. The 
company had done its part and backed 
up his claims as he had known all the 
time that the company would. 

He hurried to his room and, stand- 
ing with his back to the last rays of 
the autumn sunset, tore open the en- 
velope and read as follows: 

Mr. RicHarp P. Ruccies. 

Dear Sir: We regret to inform you that 
we find ourselves unable to offer you the 
managership of the new branch store of the 
Walkeasy Shoe Company at Vienna. 

For such an appointment, we find it pref- 
erable to assign, when possible, a person 
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thoroughly conversant with. the business 
methods and language of the country in 
which the store is situated. Inasmuch as 
Mr. Max Lorenz, recently employed in the 
Paris store, appears to possess the necessary 
requirements, besides having been formerly 
employed in a rival establishment and being 
therefore well acquainted with the trade, it 
has been found preferable to appoint him 
as manager of the new. Vienna branch. 

We assure you that your application will 
remain open to our consideration, and no 
doubt, in the event of another European 
branch store being established at a later 
date, we may be able to offer you the de- 
sired opportunity. Yours very truly, 

B. F. Hastincs, 
EuropeaAN GENERAL MANAGER W. S. Co. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


There are times in the lives of most 
of us when the whole universe seems to 
become one big, cruel practical joke of 
which we are the helpless, undeserving 
victims. 

Ruggles was naturally convinced that 
Lorenz had taken advantage of his 
early confidence to go to work delib- 
erately to get his promotion away from 
him. Lorenz Would probably never 
have thought of trying for the man- 
agership of the Vienna branch had he 
not learned from Ruggles of the ready 
response to his application. 

But that which ate like acid into Rug- 
gles’ soul was the fact that the com- 
pany had not given him due notice that 
his own claims were being contested. 
The company had not played fair, and 
for Ruggles to feel that the company 
had not played fair was akin to the 
conviction of an ardent patriot that 
his country has betrayed him, 

His first emotion, after the primary 
shock had passed, was a profound sense 
of injury, not directed against Lorenz 
or even the company, but against his 
shattered ideals. His next thought was 
of what this disappointment meant to 
him as concerned the present conditions 
of his life. He was still no more than 
he had ever been—an insignificant little 


‘country’s flag to where East 


shoe clerk, the limit of whose impor- 
tance in the social scheme of things was 
to unlace and remove muddy shoes 
from feet not always tidy, and to smile 
ingratiatingly up into the faces of the 
proletariat. 

For the first time in his life he was 
seized with a loathing of his occupa- 
tion. Darthea was right; Miss Chal- 
land was right; Ruth was right. It was 
a rotten, humiliating job! He won- 
dered that he had never seen it in this 
way before. It did not occur to him 
that he had not done so because he 
had always regarded the business in its 
larger light—as a great commercial af- 
fair of which he was a humble, but 
necessary unit. A private soldier, an 
orderly, cleaning the boots of his su- 
perior on active service, does not think 
of himself as a valet; he thinks of 
himself as a soldier. In currying a 
horse, he does not think of himself as 
a groom; he thinks of himself as a 
soldier, and his self-respect is not im- 
paired. Ruggles had thought of him- 
self as a soldier, a private in the in- 
vading army of American trade. He 
was not the servant of the public to 
whom he sold shoes; he was not the 
servant of the great industrial organ- 
ization which was destined to carry its 
becomes 
West and West East. He was nobody’s 
servant, He was an enlisted man in the 
great army of American commerce and 
as such entitled to his chevrons. 

It never entered Ruggles’ head to go 
to Ruth in his distress. Neither did he 
seriously consider an appeal to Mr. 
Downing. <A private soldier with a 
sense of wrong might look to his colo- 
nel for redress, but he would scarcely 
think of trying to carry the matter to 
his king or president or minister or 
secretary of war. Had Dick Downing 
been in Europe, Ruggles might have 
turned to him for counsel, but Dick was 

However, that was not 
Ruggles did not want the 


in America. 
the point. 
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benefit of personal influence from the 
seats of the mighty. He wanted merely 
a square deal from the company as the 
company. He considered his relations 
with the Downings—especially after 
his call on Ruth—as social rather than 
professional, so far as his humble part 
was concerned He wanted no crumbs 
falling from the tables of the rich. All 
he wanted was a square deal! 

It is possible that if Ruggles had not 
gone to Ruth for advice in regard to 
his personal affairs, he might have 
taken his grievance in both hands and 
shown it to Mr. Downing, senior; in 
which case it is most probable that his 
wrongs would have been investigated 
and justice done. Mr. Downing kad 
lost his health in the examining of just 
such conditions, and was cheerfully 
prepared to die in the same harness. 
But Ruggles could not do that. Mr. 
Downing was Mr. Downing, the pres- 
ident of the company and a great man, 
but the company that he administered 
was far greater than he, just as a 
nation is always far greater than its 
chief executive. It was the company 
that was responsible to him for the in- 
justice done; not Mr. Downing or Ruth 
or Dick. 

It seemed to Ruggles that he had 
given his allegiance to an octopus, a 
merciless, man-grinding machine of 
which the human toilers were mere 
cogs to be worn ragged and flung onto 
the scrap heap. There was his fa- 
ther, whose machines had earned mil- 
lions for the company and who had 
never received over two hundred dol- 
lars a month, Damn the company! 
Curse the company! Ruggles grabbed 
up his hat and rushed out. 

Forgetting his dinner, he wandered 
the streets aimlessly until ten o’clock, 
then went back to his room and to bed. 
He would work no longer for any 
greedy, soulless, treacherous combina- 
tion of liars that could so treat a man! 
He determined to throw up his job the 


following day, draw the three thousand 
and odd francs which represented the 
savings of many years and which were 
deposited in a French bank, then take 
the first steamer for New York, where 
he would hunt up some work of an 
entirely different character. 

Ruggles, in spite of his youth and 
glowing health, slept badly that night. 
His dreams were ugly and confused. 
He thought that Lorenz, with the face 
of a rat, was leaning over his bed and 
trying to gnaw his feet. He struck at 
him in his sleep and knocked over his 
table-de-nuit. About dawn he fell into 
a heavy, sluggish sleep and did not 
awake until nine o’clock. Then he got 
up, took his sponge bath, dressed with 
care, and walked slowly down into 
Paris. Before going to the store, he 
called at the bank, drew out his bal- 
ance, and told the cashier that he was 
going away. 

' His mood had changed in the last 
few hours, and he found himself, in- 
stead of being sad, in a state of savage, 
smoldering resentment. It had oe- 
curred to him that, besides Lorenz, the 
manager of the store, whom he had al- 
ways considered a good friend, had 
acted treacherously. He must have 
known what Lorenz was up to, but he 
had failed to put Ruggles on his guard. 
Ruggles decided to tell Durand what 
he thought of him. He felt that he 
would enjoy an interview with Lorenz, 
also, but reflected that the Austrian 
had probably left Paris for Vienna. 
His packing of the morning before 
would indicate immediate departure. 
This also explained his surly, inhos- 
pitable conduct. Ruggles reflected that 
Lorenz had felt that he had served him 
a dirty trick and was on the defensive. 

“T’d like to meet him_out on the road 
somewheres,” said Ruggles to himself. 
“He may be twice my size, but I’ll bet 
I could give him something besides 
shoes to think about for a couple of 
days. Durand, too.” 
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It was about ten o’clock when he 
entered the store, where the first per- 
son on whom his eyes happened to fall 
was the young English surgeon of the 
British Red Cross whom he had met 
the previous morning on the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, and who was in 
the act of purchasing a pair of high 
hunting boots. He did not see Rug- 
gles, who, not wishing to disturb him, 
passed to the other side of the shop, 
where he came upon the manager and 
Lorenz, standing at the door of the of- 
fice engaged in conversation. 

Ruggles’ eyes, red-rimmed from lack 
of sleep, blazed up at the sight, and 
he could feel the blood pumping into 
his head. His mouth seemed suddenly 
to become hot and dry and his muscles 
to tighten. He had no desire to make 
a scene, especially as there was a fair 
sprinkling of customers in the place for 
that early hour, and his years of train- 
ing had made polite shop manners al- 
most a second nature with him. But 
the sight of these two men who had so 
traitorously used him awakened in his 
system some quality long latent, which 
now came boiling up and imperiously 
demanding expression. 

Durand caught ‘sight of Ruggles as 
he approached. Perhaps at the same 
time he saw trouble in the congested 
eyes, for the pink color faded from his 
sleek face. But he looked at Ruggles 
with cold disapproval. 

“Why are 
manded, in his excellent English. 
have had who 
been kept waiting.” 

“Oh, have you?” Ruggles answered. 
“Then what’s the matter with Lorenz 
waiting on them?” And he glared bel- 
ligerently at his enemy, whose satur- 
nine face had become suddenly venom- 
ous. It suggested, in fact, the face of 
a rat, a large, combative, cornered rat. 
Ruggles recalled his dream, which did 
not go far to help the situation. 


“er 


Mr. Lorenz is going away,” said 


late?” he de- 
“We 
have 


you so 


some customers 


Durand. “He is going to Vienna to 
take the managership of our new store, 
which is to open this week.” 

“Oh, is he?” Ruggles’ voice was om- 
inously calm. “That must be the posi- 
tion that was promised to me. How 
did the company happen to give it to 
Lorenz?” 

The Austrian stepped forward, his 
eyes dancing with malicious triumph. 
He was half a head taller than Rug- 
gles, broad of shoulder and long of 
limb. 

“They gafe it to me because there 
was nobody so fit to take it,” he 
snapped. 

“Then the company must be in a 
mighty bad fix,” said Ruggles con- 
temptuously, and turned to the man- 
ager. “I just dropped in to tell you 
what I thonght of you,” said he, and 
his voice, though not loud, had a sup- 
pressed intensity that carried to every 
corner of the shop, the words being 
distinctly audible. 

Clerks serving customers stopped 
plying their shoehorns and looked up, 
startled. Customers twisted about in 
their chairs, among them the British 
surgeon, who instantly recognized Rug- 
gles as the nicely spoken young chap 
who had given him the newspaper the 
previous morning. Ruggles, in his 
cold, contemptuous anger, did not ob- 
serve the effect he 
Without raising his voice, he went on 
now 
from restrained anger, 


was producing. 


almost 
fastened 


speaking, his blue eyes, 
black 
intently on the brown ones of the man- 
ager, who had turned suddenly very 
white. 

“You knew that I was trying for this, 
Durand,” said he, “and you promised 
to help me get it, didn’t you?” 

“Come,” said the manager, his voice 
trembling, for the look in Ruggles’ face 
frightened him, “we will not discuss 
that now.” 

“Yes, we will, though,” Ruggles an- 
swered. “You indorsed my letter to 
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the European general manager and 
promised to help me all you could. 
Then, like a fool, I told Lorenz what 
I was after x 

“That is it,” Lorenz interrupted with 
a scowl. “You played the fool. You 
have only yourself to thank.” 

Ruggles’ blond head turned quickly 
on his straight shoulders, and he looked 
through narrowed lids at the scowling 
Austrian. 

“T’ll talk to you in a minute, Lor- 
enz,” said he. “I have a few words 
to say to Durand first. You lied to 
me,” he went on to the manager, who 
was struggling hard for self-posses- 
sion. “You lied to me like a dirty 
sneak, and you know it. You kept me 


in the dark about what was going on, 
and backed Lorenz for all you were 
What did you get for it, any- 


worth. 
how ?” 

“I will not listen to you!” spluttered 
Durand. “You have been drinking 
and 

“You lie! You know it. A man 
that would play the trick you have isn’t 
fit to sell sabots to a street cleaner. As 
for Lorenz, here, he—he 2 

“You have said enough,” snarled the 
Austrian. He had some bitter Mun- 
garian blood in his veins and, though 
cruel and treacherous, he was no cow- 
ard. “Go out and do not make a 
scene,” 

Trusting to the supremacy of some 
forty pounds of bone and muscle over 


” 


Ruggles’ weight, he seized the boy so 
fiercely by the right arm near the shoul- 
der that his strong fingers sank almost 
to the bone. 

The next instant Lorenz felt as if a 
wiry mountain mule had planted its 
hind hoof directly under his left ear. 
He loosed his grip and spun around on 
his heels; then, before he could re- 
cover his balance—smash!—and the 
other hoof had been planted in the 
cavernous socket of his right ‘eye. 
Back he went, smashing one of the 


company’s chairs in his fall. He 
scrambled to his feet and, glimpsing 
Ruggles through a_ swirling haze, 
rushed blindly at him with the mad in- 
tention of bearing him down by sheer 
superiority of size and rending him 
limb from limb. But Ruggles, though 
all aflame with the exhilaration of the 
first violence of his hitherto peaceful 
life, stuck strictly to the instincts of 
his Anglo-Saxon blood, and, as Lor- 
enz flung his big, gaunt body tpyon him, 
he side-stepped and planted a vicious 
blow in the other eye. Then, the mo- 
mentum of his antagonist being partly 
checked, he leaped nimbly in and de- 
livered so neat an uppercut on the 
pointed Magyar chin that Lorenz ‘lost 
the tip of his tongue and spent many 
subsequent hours in a dental parlor. 

That finished the fight, so far as 
Lorenz was concerned, for he sank 
limply to the floor, where mingled 
strains of Austrian and Magyar blood 
made an unsightly stain on the com- 
pany’s handsome carpet. It might have 
finished the fight for Ruggles, also, and 
resulted in his being swiftly conducted 
to the police station by three or four 
agents de police, had not Durand lost 
his head. Excited beyond thought or 
reason by the shocking scene that had 
arisen in his polite shoe parlor, he 
hurled himself upon Ruggles, who re- 
ceived him almost with love. Durand 
had no distinct idea of what he meant 
to do, but there was no doubt in Rug- 
gles’ mind as to his own intentions in 
regard to Durand. He gave him a 
straight jab where nose and forehead 
meet, and another chair was added to 
the list of casualties. 

At this, the cashier, to whose hor- 
ror-stricken eyes it seemed as if a god 
had been smitten in his presence, leaped 
from his desk, upsetting his inkpot 
over the ledger, capsized the book- 
keeper in his passage, and dashed 
through his door like a falcon un- 
hooded. Ruggles saw him coming, met 
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him just outside the threshold, and sent 
him back into his coop, door and all, 
where he fell across the typewriter, 
adding this and a large pane of art- 
nouveau glass with a beautiful design 
of lotus flowers to the profit-and-loss 
account of the company. 

By this, the spirit of strife having 
taken charge of Ruggles’ awakened 
soul, his blazing eyes darted this way 
and that, searching out the next candi- 
date for belligerent honors. They fell 
upon Durand, who had struggled to 
his feet. There was nothing bellicose 
in the bearing of Durand, but Ruggles 
was now too far amuck to discriminate 
and started for him. Durand did not 
await the onslaught.~ With wonderful 
dexterity for a corpulent young man 
whose nose had been broken, he leaped 
over the legs of a semiparalyzed cus- 
tomer, hurdled a stool, and darted 
around the double row of chairs, with 
Ruggles in swift pursuit. They made 
the complete circuit, and then Ruggles 
doubled craftily. But Durand was not 
to be caught napping, and the chase 
reversed itself. The corpulent Durand, 
light on his feet as a dancing master, 
gained the foot of the stairs leading up 
to the ladies’ department. Ruggles pur- 
sued him halfway up. . Then, catching 
sight of a swooning saleswoman at the 
head of the stairs, he descended slowly, 
glaring up from the foot like a terrier 
who has treed a cat. He was panting 
hard, but his head was beginning to 
clear a little. 

It was during this instant of pause 
that the door swung open and Ruth 
Downing entered. Ruggles did not see 
her, but she saw Ruggles, and at sight 
of his wild face, bloodshot eyes, and 
bleeding knuckles, she stepped back 
with a little gasp of dismay. Her star- 
tied eyes fell upon the wreckage, and 
her ears were greeted by hysterical 
cries from the rear of the shop and 
the top of the stairs. The much bebut- 
toned little page who officiated as St. 


Peter to the Walkeasy Elysium, and 
who alone of all the personnel had 
stood fast, unforgetful of the respon- 
sibilities of his position, steered her 
gently into a quiet corner. 

“Pardon, madame, on se bat’— 
“There’s been a fight’”—said he politely. 

Ruth did not attempt to contradict 
him. The shop gave every evidence 
of it. In the rush of her final shopping, 
she had taken time to drop into the 
store to tell Ruggles that, on talking 
to her father, she had heard of the ap- 
pointment of an Austrian to the man- 
agement of the Vienna branch, but that 
Mr. Downing had promised her that 
Ruggles should have the same position 
in a much more elaborate store to be 
opened very shortly in Rome. 

Consequently, she was considerably 
taken aback by the spectacle presented 
to her vision. As stood there, 
dazed and assonished, she saw a hand- 
some man of a distinguished air rise 
quietly from his chair and lay his hand 
on Ruggles’ shoulder. Ruggles ap- 
peared to recognize him, for he turned 
quickly with clenched fist, ready to 
strike, then let his arm fall, with a gasp 
that was half a sob. 

“Come, old chap,” said the stranger 
soothingly. “You've done quite enough 
damage. Chuck it now and come with 
me. I’ve got a taxi waiting.” 

He steered Ruggles through the open 


she 


door, which was swung wide by the 


small page. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Café de Madrid—et marchez vite,” 
said Ruggles’ friend, and slammed the 
door of the taxi behind him. 

Ruggles sat staring straight in front 
of him until they had crossed the Place 
de la Concorde. Then he suddenly 
dropped his face into his hands. The 
doctor into his side pocket, 
drew out a well-seasoned pipe, which 


reached 


he stuffed from his tobacco pouch, and, 
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leaning back in h¥s seat, smoked tran- 
quilly. He did not so much as glance 
*at Ruggles as they spun up the Champs 
Elysées. 

Ruggles got himself in hand before 
the Etoile was reached. He mopped 
his face with his handkerchief and 
turned to look at his companion. 

“Say, doctor,” said Ruggles, “why 
did you do that?” 

“Haul you out of the mess? Be- 
cause I heard the whole thing and liked 
your methods, old chap. That Ger- 
man brute forced it on you. He had it 
over you a good three stone, too. You 
did give him pepper! And those other 
cads, too!” He chuckled. “You're 
pretty useful in a scrap, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Ruggles 
wearily. “When I went in there, the 
last thing in my mind was a rough- 
house. But I just couldn’t help it.” 

“T gathered that,” answered the doc- 
tor. “‘What a bee-utiful row it was, 
anyhow!” He laughed. 

But it was no laughing matter for 
Ruggles. He decided that beneath his 
polite exterior he must be possessed of 
the soul of an Apache. What would 
Ruth think when she heard of his vio- 
lence? What would Dick and Mr. 
Downing think—and Darthea and Miss 
Challand, and other friends and ac- 
quaintances who had always regarded 
as an eminently respectable and 

Darthea 
considered that a 


‘ 
him 

, ‘ 
gentlemanly was 


l 
one 


person? 
right, had 
person of his position was a fit asso- 
ciate—and circumstances appeared to 
have proved that Darthea’s estimate 
was accurate. Ruggles felt that he had 
acted like what he would have called 
a “thug,” and was no longer entitled 
to the respect of any decent person, 
least of all his own. 

Consequently, he was a good deal 
surprised when this kind-hearted young 
Englishman, who had come to his res- 
cue at the critical moment, pulled his 
pipe from his mouth and said briefly: 

3 


not 
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“I know just how you feel. I fel? 
the same way once, after I’d lost my 
temper in a shop on the Strand and 
chucked everything out of the win- 
dows. Only I hadn’t half your ex- 
cuse. I saw red merely because they 
gave me some cheek. I chased the 
shopkeeper into the cellar. Made an 
awful ass of myself. All the same, I 
never regretted it. The beggars need 
a straightenin’ out once in a time.” 

Ruggles nodded, rather absently. He 
felt forced to Mdmit to himself that his 
friend in need, for all of his charm, 
must be a rather tough sort of fellow. 
Glancing at the Englishman’s hands, he 
observed that they were hard and 
roughened as if from sun or some 
caustic agent. “His face, too, was 
weather-beaten; the sort of face one 
would expect to find on a cowboy 
rather than on a surgeon of the Red 
Cross. He began to have his doubts 
whether his friend was what he rep- 
resented. Had he been, he would 
scarcely have bothered himself about 
Ruggles. Nobody had ever done so be- 
fore unless he had an ax to grind—and 
Ruggles suddenly bethought himself 
of the considerable sum of money re- 
posing in his breast pocket. 
he asked, “where are we 
going, anyhow?” 

The doctor 

“1 thought we'd go out to the Madrid 
and a bite,” said he. “I lunched 
there yesterday, and they gave me some 
chow that wasn’t half bad.” 

Ruggles’ worst suspicions were con- 
firmed. He knew the Madrid as one 
of the fashionable restaurants of the 
city. Why should a stranger ask him 
to lunch at the Madrid? There must 
be something behind it all. 

“T think I’d rather get out here and 
go back to where I live, if you don’t 
“I’m not feeling very 
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“Say,” 
smiled. 


get 


mind,”’ said he. 
well.” 
The doctor smiled. 
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“Tf I’m any judge of symptoms,’ 
said he, “your chief trouble at just this 
moment is hunger. This thing has got 
on your nerves, and you’ve not been 
eatin’ as you ought—what ?” 

“Oh, I was never much of an eater,” 
Ruggles answered uneasily. 

“Yes, you are. Any man that can 
hit out as you can is a good eater. 
Come now, you’re my guest, of course 
—and we’re almost there.” 

Ruggles did not have the force to 
protest further. Besides} as the doctor 
said, they had almost arrived. The taxi 
turned into the gardens of the café and 
halted, and Ruggles stepped out after 
his host. The first person on whom his 
eyes fell was a Mr. Falconer, an elderly 
retired English clergyman whom Rug- 
gles had often met at Darthea’s. He 
was in the act of giving some direc- 
tions to his chauffeur, his car having 
entered directly before that of Ruggles 
and his host. 

Mr. Falconer was with a friend, a 


gentleman whose years approached his 


own. Ruggles hoped that he might es- 
cape without recognition, considering 
the fact that he was in the company of 
a man whose name he did not know, 
but who was, Ruggles was becoming 
more and more convinced, not at all 
what he represented himself. A doc- 
tor, Ruggles had thought, as they had 
spun uptown in the taxi, would have 
prompt to offer 
as far as he was able to 


been his services to 
Lorenz, who, 
recall, had appeared to be in a very se- 
rious condition. A doctor of the Brit- 
ish Red Cross, particularly, would 
scarcely have assisted a stranger in es- 
caping justice. No, the man was very 
obviously a fraud. 

But Mr. Falconer’s keen eyes had 
already caught sight of Ruggles, for 
Mr. Falconer had a lifelong habit of 
looking at a great many people almost 
at the_same time and remembering their 
names. Then, as his quick glance rested 
on Ruggles’ companion, his genial face 


broke into smiles and he came forward 
with outstretched hand. 

“Pembroke,- my dear fellow said * 
he. “This is indeed a pleasure! And, 
Mr. Ruggles—delighted to see you!” 
He turned to his friend. “Sir Henry, 
perhaps you have already met Lord 
Pembroke, who is on his way to the 
Porte under the auspices of the Red 
Cross. And this is Mr. Ruggles. Sir 
Henry Stafford,” said he, beaming at 
Ruggles and wondering inwardly how 
in the name of all that was conventional 
he happened to be lunching at the Ma- 
drid with John Willoughby, seventh 
Earl of Pembroke. 

Ruggles was not required to say 
much, which was fortunate for Rug- 
gles. Lord Pembroke made a few 
pleasant remarks, and then they sep- 
arated to find their tables. Ruggles 
followed his host, his head in a whirl. 

“Lord Pembroke!” he muttered to 
himself. “Phew!” 

“Better have a wash and brush up,’ 
said Pembroke. “You skinned your 
knuckles on the big blighter. I must 
say, though,. you got out of it awfully 
well. The last row I was in, I managed 
to swim clear somehow, but I wasn’t 
pretty to look at for a few days. That 
was out ‘in Sydney. I’ve been in Aus- 
tralia for the last ten years. Only came 
back to inherit when my older brother 
died a few months ago.” He thrust 
his strong hands under the faucet for 
a moment, then picked up a towel. “So 
know old Falconer? Nice old 

Got me out of lots of scrapes 
when I was a nipper. He was our 
vicar. Then his uncle died and left 
him a pot of money. Glad of it.” 

“He’s certainly a fine old gentleman,” 
Ruggles answered. 

“Well,” said Pembroke, “come out 
in the garden as soon as you're ready. 
I’ll go order our chow.” 

He went out, and Ruggles stood for 
a moment staring into the glass. 

“Lord Pembroke!, Lord Pembroke!” 


y? 


’ 


you 
bird! 


. 
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he repeated to himself. “And I was 
beginning to think he might be some 
sort of a con man!” 

It swept over Ruggles that he was 
still very callow and inexperienced in 
regard to this world and the people in 
it. Also, he began to wonder if all mén 
were as free and equal as his American 
principles had led him to maintain. Up 
to this time he had never been able to 
understand why he should not consider 
himself as good as anybody else, and 
now for the first time it occurred to 
him that perhaps he had taken far too 
much for granted. 

The Downings were his superiors, 
and so were Darthea and her aunt and 
Mr. Falconer and Pembroke. The 
rectors of the American and English 
churches were also of this higher order, 
to which it now seemed to Ruggles, in 
his reaction, that he could never hope to 
attain. 

When he rejoined his host, the latter 
was seated at a table in the garden, 
cheerfully engaged in ordering their 
repast. Ruggles declined the offer of 
a cocktail, but when the hors d’ceuvres 
were served, he quickly discovered how 
badly he was in need of food. A filet 
of sole, followed by a juicy steak, went 
far toward restoring him to his normal 
self. Pembroke was hungry, too, and 
neither had much to say until the coffee 
Then Pembroke lighted a 
and, 


was served. 
cigar, leaned back in his 
looking at Ruggles, whose execution of 


chair, 


the delicious luncheon he had been ob- 
serving with kindly approval, asked 
with a smile: 

Feelin’ better, old chap?” 

“T certainly am,” Ruggles answered. 
“T was hungrier than I thought. You 
see I’ve had a lot of things bothering 
me for the last couple of days and I 
haven’t thought much about eating.” 

“So I imagined,’ Pembroke an- 
swered. “You looked pretty well gone. 
Do you think they’ll try to make it 
nasty for you down there?” 


Ruggles shook his head. 

“T don’t believe so,” he answered. 
“Lorenz might, but he’s got to go to 
Vienna to-day. Durand, the manager, 
will probably try to hush the thing up, 
if only for his own sake.” 

“What are you goin’ to do now?” 

“T don’t know,” Ruggles answered 
slowly. “I got a little money saved up 
and I thought I might go back to New 
York. I’ve had enough of this town. 
You see, it’s not only losing my job,” 
he went on, with a rather heightened 
color, “but only the day before, I got 
turned down by a girl I thought a whole 
lot about.” 

“No, really? I say, that is tough! 
What was the trouble, if you don’t 
mind my asking?” 

“T’d like to tell you about it,” said 
Ruggles. “You’ve been mighty kind 
to me. But it’s a long story, and as 
you're leaving to-night, you must have 
a lot of things you want to do and see.” 

Pembroke glanced at his watch. 

“T’ve got an hour yet,” said he. “Tell 
me all about it. I might be able to help 
you. We medicos are often able to 
give advice that isn’t purely physical.” 

Ruggles looked gratefully at the 
kindly, interested face of his host. It 
struck him that Pembroke was a con- 
siderably older man than he had at first 
thought. The fresh, but rugged skin 
had certain lines of experience, and the 
crisp chestnut hair that curled above 
the small, closely set ears was flecked 
with gray. Ruggles decided that his 
host must be nearer forty than thirty. 
A sudden scuriosity possessed him to 
know more of this strong, kindly man. 

“What is it?” asked Pembroke, not- 
ing the look of inquiry. 

Ruggles colored. 

“I was just thinking,” said he, “that 
it seems sort of funny that you should 
be a doctor when you're an English 
lord.” 

“That’s easily explained. You see, in 
England the oldest son inherits after 
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the death of the father. "When my 
father died, my elder brother inherited 
the title and the estates. Rather than 
rot around at home, I went out to Aus- 
tralia and scratched for myself. I had 
a sheep ranch for a while, then tried 
gold diggin’, and finally went down to 
Melbourne and studied medicine. Sur- 
gery had always interested me, so I 
went in for that, and I had quite a 
decent little practice when my brother 
died. Now I’m goin’ out for the Red 
Cross, and unless I’m much mistaken, 
there'll be a lot of work to do, once 
they get at it in real earnest. But about 
this affair of yours?” 

Ruggles finished his coffee and set 
down the cup. 

“Well,” said he, “it was like this, 
Lord 5s 

“Call me ‘doctor,’” said Pembroke. 
“T like it better. You see, anybody 
might become a peer by virtue of birth 
or circumstance or because of—oh, a 
lot of things. But a man has to make 
himself a surgeon.” 

“Well, then,” said Ruggles, “it was 
like this.” And in his simple, frank, 
and often slangy speech, he proceeded 
to put Pembroke in possession of all the 
facts connected with his unfortunate 
affair. Pembroke lighted a fresh cigar 
and leaned back in his chair to listen. 
He was a man who loved his fellow 
men, loved to help and direct them, and 
his experience of human nature in the 
raw as well as in the finished product 
was considerable He was the more 
eminently fitted to grasp the situation 
because the social conditions of life in 
Australia so closely approach those of 
the United States in many ways. 

It did not take Ruggles long to tell 
his story, scarcely a quarter of an hour, 
in fact; the more so as he had so little 
to say about himself. Pembroke ob- 
served this trait in him with particular 
appreciation, realizing its rarity. Rug- 
gles finished his narrative and looked 
hopefully at Pembroke. 
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“It’s funny,” said Ruggles, “how 
much good it seems to do a fellow to 
get a thing like this off his chest. Why, 
doctor, when you come to think of it, 
these people are ’way up out of my 
class. Now that I’m beginning to see 
it that way, it isn’t so hard. I didn’t 
understand, that’s all.” 

Pembroke blew out a column of 
smoke and regarded him thoughtfully. 

“No,” he admitted, “you weren’t pre- 
cisely in the same class, from the Euro- 
pean point of view. I happen to know 
something about the family. This Miss 
Challand must be one of the Norfolk 
Challands; all poor as Job, or Lazarus 
—or whoever it was that was so rotten 
poor—and proud as Lucifer. The 
Westbrookes are an old county family, 
too. Chuck it all. That’s my advice to 
you.” 

But Ruggles scarcely heard this ad- 
monition, for he was in the grip of a 
sudden inspiration that had fallen upon 
him like a bolt from the blue. It was a 
wonderful thought and inspired of the 
disinterested kindness which had been 
so spontaneously offered him in his 
hour of need. Many a homeless and 
ill-treated dog has been similarly in- 
spired by sympathy from the casual pe- 
destrian; and it has happened that the 
dog has followed its protector home 
and later laid down its life in defense 
of the family or goods of the one to 
whom its allegiance has been offered. 
Ruggles leaned forward, his eyes 
bright and a flush on his lean cheeks. 

“Say, doctor, you’re going out there 
to the Balkans to work for the Red 
Cross. Can’t you take me with you? 
I don’t know anything about the job, 
but I’d manage to make good.” 

Pembroke took his cigar from his 
lips, and his keen eyes first examined 
the eager blue ones looking into_ his, 
then ran over Ruggles’ trim, well-made 
figure, resting lastly on the boy’s 
flushed, earnest face. What he saw ap- 
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peared to please him, but he hesitated 
a moment before answering. 

“Our corps—or at least my unit of it 
—is full,” said he slowly. “There’s not 
a vacancy left.” Then, seeing the cloud 
of disappointment that this statement 
produced, he added reflectively: “Still, 
it might be managed somehow, if you 
really want it so badly. I could take 
you on as my orderly.” 

“That for mine!” cried Ruggles. 

“There wouldn’t be much in it for 
you,” said Pembroke. “Small pay and 
a good chance of dyin’ of fever or chol- 
era or possibly a piece of shrapnel. I 
fancy I'll be rather in the thick of 
things.” 

“You won’t have to get out a search 
warrant to find me, if you are,” Rug- 
gles answered. 

“No—considering what I’ve seen of 
your methods, I don’t believe I would.” 

“T don’t give a hang about what I 
draw,” said Ruggles eagerly. “I’ve got 
a little money, and I’ll pay my own way 
out, if you like. All I want is to get 
away from here and do something 
that’s worth while.” 

“There’s no trouble about either of 
those things,” Pembroke answered. 
“But you see, Ruggles, it would mean 
that you would be my personal servant. 
You'd have to look after my things, and 
turn to at time at any job that 
happen to come along. How 


any 
might 
does that strike you?” 

“Me for it!” 

Pembroke laid 
leaned back in his chair. 

“Well,” said he, “in that case you’re 
on. Meet me with your duffle at the 
Gare de Lyons at nine o’clock to-night.” 


said Ruggles fervently. 


down his cigar and 


CHAPTER X. 


It was a bitter cold night in mid- 
winter, with a fierce gale driving in 
from the Black Sea. The intense dark- 
ness was alternated by periods of vivid 
light, as the moon cut its way like a 


silver scimitar through the, hurrying 
masses of snow-filled clouds. 

All about the swamps of Derkos and 
on the ragged line that ran beyond 
Tschataldscha; the Ottoman army was 
making its last stand. There were no 
camp fires, for there was little to burn 
and nothing to cook. There was a 
dearth of everything of which an army 
stands in need—pure water, food, shel- 
ter, clothing, and, worst of all, faith; 
the last a greater loss to the host of 
Islam than all the rest. 

Not far behind the outer line was a 
little Turkish village, and here in the 
crude barracks Pembroke and Ruggles 
toiled and labored with the sick and 
wounded brought in from the firing 
line. 

An orderly came in, saluted Pem- 
broke, and delivered a verbal message. 
Pembroke turned to Ruggles. 

“The colonel’s going to visit the out- 
posts and wants me to go along,” said 
he. “I’ve got all I can swing to, here. 
Hop on my pony and tell him I sent 
you in my place. If you see many sick 
lyin’ about, ask for a detail to bring 
them to the hospital. Pick out the ones 
that seem to have some show.” 

“All right, sir,” said Ruggles, and 
went out into the court, where a shaggy 
pony was hitched to a blasted pome- 
granate tree in the shelter of the mud 
wall. He and toward 
headquarters, where he fell in with 
Colonel Hamid Pasha and his staff, who 
were already in the saddle and about to 
start on their rounds. 

“Is that you, Pembroke? 
colonel, in excellent English. 

“No, sir,” answered Ruggles. “It’s 
Doctor Pembroke’s orderly. He 
couldn’t leave, so he sent me in his 
place.” 

“Very well,” said the 
gave the order to march. 

The little cavalcade turned to face the 
wintry blast that swept down gusty 
and freezing cold from the snow-clad 


mounted rode 


”? 


asked the 


colonel, and 
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steppes. The outposts were visited in 
turn and the party soon found itself 
on the extreme left of the line, where 
the Turkish trenches were less than the 
distance of a pistol shot from those of 
the enemy. 

The sentries were inspected, and the 
party was about to withdraw, when the 
moon, which had been for the last half 
hour obscured, bored through the flying 
cloud mass and blazed down upon the 
bayonets of a dark body of men swarm- 
ing up the slope toward the Turkish 
trench. The colonel raised himself in 
his stirrups. 

“Halt!” he cried. “Who goes there?” 

His challenge came too late. Al- 
though the famished and exhausted 
Turks roused themselves, prepared to 
defend their position with the stub- 
bornness of their race, their scattering 
volley was unavailing. The trench 
stopped the rush no more than a ditch 
dug in the sand would stop the rush of 
a breaking wave. It was bayonet work 


and quickly over. 

For a handful of men like the colo- 
nel’s staff to try to check that raging 
flood was impossible, was suicidal. The 
colonel gave a sharp order to retreat. 
But even as the words left his mouth, 
his Arab reared, plunged, and fell, pin- 


ning its rider beneath him. It is pos- 
sible that Ruggles alone saw this, for 
the others were already in flight. The 
Bulgarians were almost upon them, but, 
hampered by their heavy accouterments 
and ankle-deep in the sandy mud, their 
progress was slower than it seemed. 
Ruggles saw, or thought he saw, a for- 
lorn hope of saving Colonel Hamid 
Pasha, 

He flung himself to the ground and, 
still holding his reins, sprang to the side 
of the old man, who was struggling to 
free himself. But even as he reached 
him, the pony screamed, tore itself 
away, and dashed off into the darkness. 
Ruggles, light of foot, might have saved 
himself even then, but some instinct 


stronger than his fear of death held 
him fast. He stooped over the colonel, 
gripped him under the shoulders, and 
dragged him to his feet. 

Though theoretically a noncombatant, 
Ruggles, like Pembroke, carried. a re- 
volver, as among the Bulgarians were 
many who were no respecters of the 
Red Cross. As the rush bore down 
upon them, he began to fire. 

Beside him, Hamid Pasha drew his 
sword, and almost as he did so, the 
two were in the thick of it. The bril- 
liant moonlight glistened on the silvery 
head of the old Ottoman as he towered 
above his squat assailants, and blazed 
on Ruggles’ golden head, as the pair, 
emblematic of East and West, stood 
side by side desperately defending 
themselves against the frenzied forest- 
ers from the beech woods about the 
Shipka Pass. The next instant, a heavy 
bank of cloud swept across the face of 
the moon, and the struggle went on in 
Stygian darkness. 

Presently Hamid Pasha fell, and 
Ruggles found himself astride his pros- 
trate body, a rifle in his hand, stabbing, 
parrying, lunging with the bayonet. A 
madness seemed to possess him. He 
was conscious of neither pain nor fear, 
though wounded in many places and 
surrounded by enemies who gave no 
quarter even to the dying. But it was 
a thinking, reasoning madness, an an- 
cient inheritance, perhaps, from _ber- 
serk ancestors. Strong, supple, quick 
of thought and action, he raged like a 
young wolf beset by a pack of clumsy 
curs, and when presently his bayonet 
was torn from its fixtures, he gripped 
the piece by the muzzle and lashed 
about him like a blond demon. 

Then suddenly the moon gashed its 
way through the black curtain of cloud, 
and Ruggles saw vaguely that he had 
to do with but two of his enemies—the 
one a squat creature muffled to the chin 
in rags, the other an officer. Screaming 
with the hope of despair, he sprang 
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upon the former, struck his weapon 
aside, and dashed the butt of his rifle 
into the swart face. And then, as he 
. flung himself upon the other, the moon- 
light struck upon the face of his an- 
tagonist, and Ruggles gave a cry of 
recognition. It was the Balkan gentle- 
man to whom he had sold a pair of 
shoes in the Paris store. 

“T know you!” he roared. “I'll send 
you where you won’t need any shoes!” 


The wawering call of Turkish bugles 
was borne down pulsating on the flaws 
of the gusty. wind. There came a rattle 
of rifle fire, cries of “Allah! Allah!” 
and the rush of many feet. Ruggles did 
not hear. The moon blazed on his pal- 
lid face as he lay unconscious across the 
body of his late client, the Bulgarian 
gentleman, 

CHAPTER XI. 

On the sunny terrace of what had 
formerly been a royal palace on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosporus, an old 
man with snowy hair and beard and a 
skin the color of antique ivory reclined 
upon the silken cushions of his chaise- 
longue and listened with quiet pleasure 
to the verses of Swinburne that were 
being read aloud by his companion: 

“The storm winds of ages 
Blow through me and cease, 
The war wind that rages, 
The spring wind of peace.” 
delicately perfumed 
from 


There was a 
spring waftieg Therapia 
across the straits, and Colonel Hamid 
Pasha prayed that it might be fraught 
with peace. No one glancing at the sere 
and yellow skin stretched like parch- 
ment over the lofty, benevolent features 
of the old man could doubt but that it 
would at least bring peace to him, for 
the coming change was written plainly 
there, and the dark, luminous eyes held 
that expression of slightly troubled cu- 
riosity sometimes to be seen in the eyes 
of a dying man or a prospective mother 


wind 


whose hour is upon her. Yet they were 
serene, for the old Ottoman had been 
true to his God, his country, and him- 
self, and felt that he had naught to 
fear. 

“Read the ‘Super Flumina Babylo- 
nis,’ my son,” said he. “I recall a 
stanza which has frequently been ex- 
pressed in our poetry: 


“On the mountains of memory, by the 
world’s wellsprings, 

In all men’s eyes, 

Where the light of the life of him is on all 
past things, i 

Death only dies.” 

At his elbow, Ruggles turned the 
pages of the beautiful copy of Swin- 
burne’s “Songs Before Sunrise,” which 
an English friend of Hamid Pasha’s, 
who knew the old Ottoman’s love of 
poetry, had sent him from the limited 
edition. Like his host, Ruggles was 
propped in his chair with many cush- 
ions of silk and embroidery. A crutch 
lay at his side, and one foot was still 
enveloped in bandages. Ruggles was 
never to mount his wheel again, for a 
Bulgarian bullet had so shattered his 
ankle that only the skill of Lord Pem- 
broke had prevented amputation, and 
the young man was destined to limp 
for the rest of his iife. This wound, 
with three others, he had received in 
his desperate defense of Colonel Hamid 
Pasha. 

Ruggles 
read it 
voice. Hamid Pasha, to whom English 
and French were as familiar as his 
mother tongue, listened to the reading 
with quiet pleasure. Ruggles had a 
natural lingual facility and read with 
smoothness and expression. These ex- 
ercises had been for several weeks a 
pleasant feature of their convalescence. 
Hamid Pasha’s wound was in the liver 
and still open. Ruggles’ had all healed, 
but Pembroke limited his physical ac- 
tivity. 

Ruggles read on. 


found the desired poem and 


slowly in his clear, pleasant 


He had developed 
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a love of poetry during his convales- 
cence, and gave to his diction a lilting 
quality that his kindly host found most 
harmonious and _ soothing. . Hamid 
Pasha slept very little, but of recent 
days he had fallen more and more into 
the habit of long periods of semisom- 
nolence, during which his body became 
numb while his mentality was clear 
and tranquil. It was the approaching 
dissolution between the physical and 
the spiritual, and Hamid Pasha knew 
it and was glad, 

Now, as Ruggles read on, the old 
Osmanli “Turk looked out across the 
vivid blue of the deep-flowing Bos- 
porus and thought of many things. No 
doubt his mind dwelt most upon his re- 
ligion, which was of the orthodox faith 
of Islam, but not bigoted or, when all 
is said, particularly devout in outward 
demonstration. He prayed .when it 
pleased him, and where, and the call 
of a muezzin from a minaret did not 
always bring him to his knees, for 
which he had been at times severely 
censured. Hamid Pasha was a free 
thinker and a man of the world. He 
found all religions good, and the lack 
of any more bestial and stupid than 
fraught with any especial danger of hell 
fire. For him, God was God, and while 
Mohammed was His prophet, it was 
quite possible that He might through 
the ages have found need of other 
prophets, such as Brahma and Con- 
fucius and Zoroaster and Jesus Christ. 

Hamid Pasha was childless, and this 
fact had been the sorrow of his declin- 
ing years. Earlier in life, he had taken 
Wives in accordance with the laws of 
the Koran and Ottoman social custom, 
but these marriages proving unfruitful, 
he had divorced his womenkind, am- 
ply providing for them. He was enor- 
mously rich, having inherited estates 
in Egypt and stock in the Suez Canal. 
The Egyptian property he had con- 
verted into cash, which he had invested 


in British, African, American, and 


other securities. Oddly enough, he was 
the holder of large blocks of American 
industrial stocks. 

Hamid Pasha had never been a sen- 
sual man, but he was sensuous to the 
point of zstheticism. His pleasure lay 
in such things as the sight of his al- 
mond trees in full blossom, or the odor 
of the jessamine that clothed the col- 
umns surrounding his Persian fountain, 
whereof the basin was composed of an- 
cient tiles each of which would have 
been found worthy of a glas8 case in a 
museum. 

Keen of intelligence, learned, fearless 
in battle as a bashi-bazouk, gentle in his 
household, a poet at heart, and a man 
of deep, broad, fundamental religion— 
such was Hamid Pasha. 

Mindful of this, one may better un- 
derstand his position in regard to the 
four lovely girls who at this time in- 
habited his haremlik and whom he had 
taken as his adopted daughters. The 
kindly old Ottoman had chosen them 
with care, and destined them for better 
things than the semislavery of the or- 
thodox Turkish woman. He had occu- 
pied himself with their education, and 
denied them nothing that it was good 
for them to have. Also, he had watched 
and guarded them with the care of a 
fond parent. They repaid him in af- 
fection and the pleasure which he took 
in their beauty and accomplishments. 

Ruggles read on while Hamid Pasha 
listened, his eyes resting on the oppo- 
site European store or wandering 
wearily from one to another of the 
brilliant notes in the broad panorama 
spread before him. 

The terrace on which the two men 
sat was a charming retreat. Masses 
of wistaria rioted over the ancient 
walls, and to the right one glimpsed 
through a vista in the plane trees a 
flower garden which Hamid Pasha had 
surrendered to nature, an encroacher 
on his lordly domain for whom he had 
great tolerance. Hamid Pasha loved 
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his wild, happy little garden. He re- 
served it to himself and the nightingales 
that sang the night through from the 
great tree, now heavy with blossoms, 
which overspread the Persian fountain. 

Ruggles finished his reading and laid 
aside his book. Hamid Pasha reached 
an emaciated hand to the inlaid taboret 
between them and touched a silver bell. 
A servant, awaiting the summons, ap- 
peared with a tray which held some 
tiny golden cups, a spirit-lamp, and 
coffee ground to an impalpable flour. 
Silent as a ghost, he prepared the de- 
coction, served it, and withdrew. 

They sipped their coffee without 
speaking. Then Hamid Pasha, student, 
scholar, and colonel in the Ottoman im- 
perial army, and Ruggles, late sales- 
man in the Paris branch of the Walk- 
easy Shoe Company of America, leaned 
back in their reclining chairs and 
watched the vivid life of the Bosporus. 
Ruggles was the first to break the 
silence. He had sighted a small power 
boat with a Red Cross flag at her bow, 
bobbing about in the eddies close under 
the shore. 

“Here comes Doctor Pembroke, sir,” 
said he. 

“Indeed? Ah, yes, quite so. I see 
the red cross.” He touched his bell. 

“Lord Pembroke is coming,” he said 
to the servant who obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

“Ves, excellency,” 
voice. “Mustapha is waiting at the 
landing.” 


replied a hushed 


CHAPTER XII. 


Pembroke did not leave the palace 
that night. 

All that was immortal of Hamid 
Pasha left it at sunrise, when he re- 
quested to be carried to a balcony, and 
there, after having quietly enjoyed the 
colors and odors of the dawn and lis- 
tened to the song of the nightingale, 
remarked for the benefit of his soul— 
and those of others who might care to 


listen—that there was no God but God; 
then went to meet this Deity, or one of 
His representatives. 

“The Ottoman Empire and I are in 
a similar state,’ the old man had said 
to Ruggles, “and I am glad that I shall 
be spared the pain of witnessing the 
death agonies of my beloved country. 
It is God’s will. It is kismet.” 

Hamid Pasha’s last moments were as 
peaceful as those of a tired old man 
falling into a gentle sleep. Tears filled 
Ruggles’ eyes as Pembroke described 
the end. 

“And now, old chap,” said Pem- 
broke, in a brisker tone, “prepare your- 
self for a shock. I have some very 
wonderful news for you, and you might 
as well hear it from me now as later 
from the lawyers. The old gentleman 
lias left you a pot of money.” 

Ruggles turned his head slowly to 
stare at him. 

“What?” said he. 
money ?” 

“Just so. 


“Left me a pot of 


Roughly speakin’, I should 
say you'd inherit about half a million 
pounds. My congratulations. I’m jolly 
glad.” 

Ruggles stared at him dumbly. Half 


a million pounds! In the neighbor- 
hood of two and “a half million dol- 
lars His face went suddenly pale, 
and he leaned back in his chair, breath- 
ing uncertainly. 

“Among other things,” went on Pem- 
broke, in his pleasant, quiet voice, “this 
place is yours. I wouldn’t count too 
much on that, however, as the nearest 
mosque, with the assistance of the im- 
perial Ottoman treasury, is pretty apt 
to collar it. But the bulk of the old 
gentleman’s estate can’t be touched. He 
told me that it was principally in Eu- 
ropean and American investments, and 
in the safeguard of his London bank- 
ers. This palace, and a comparatively 
small balance in the Ottoman Bank, 
is all that he’s got in Turkey. Hamid 
Pasha hadn’t any too great confidence 
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in the commercial honesty of his com- 
patriots. Come, now, buck up, or I'll 
have to give you a squirt of strych- 
nine.” 

For Ruggles’ face was still white and 
his eyes fixed and staring. He, Rug- 
gles, a millionaire! The idea was in- 
credible—almost terrifying. His brain 
could not grasp it. 

“But why—why did he 

“Why did he leave it to you? Oh, 
that’s not such a hard one. You saved 
him from a rotten nasty. death and 
came jolly near gettin’ scragged your- 
self, doin’ it. You sat tight when his 
own crowd bolted, and. your Oriental 
isn’t the chap to do things by halves 
when it comes to payin’ off a score, 
whether on the credit or debit side of 
the slate. Then afterward, when he 
had you brought here, he got jolly fond 
of you, all outside the obligation. He 
had no heirs, and I fancy he was rather 
a lukewarm Mussulman, for all of his 
religious observances. Bit of a free 
thinker, Hamid Pasha was. Came from 
livin’ so long in England, I presume. 
Well, feelin’ better ?” 

The color was returning to Ruggles’ 
hollow cheeks and a brightness was 
growing in his eyes. It was rather 
more than a brightness, in fact, for as 
Pembroke glanced at him critically, they 
filled with tears. It is probable that 
Ruggles was at this moment more af- 
fected by the kindness of his benefac- 
tor than at the thought of the great 
fortune to which he had so marvelously 
fallen heir. 

“Oh, I feel 
swered, trying to smile. 
—sort 0’ ti 

“Sort of flabbergasted,’ Pembroke 
supplied. ‘Don’t blame you a bit. I 
was a bit bowled over myself this morn- 
ing, about an hour before he died, when 
he gave me this.” 

He held out his strong, sinewy hand 
and Ruggles saw upon the third finger 
such an emerald as might have ran- 


” 


well enough,” he an- 
“Just sort 0’ 


somed a rajah. The great stone was 
flawless as-a pool of the sea in a green 
grotto. 

Pembroke reached into his 
pocket and drew out a letter. 

“Hamid Pasha asked me to give you 
this,” said he, and rose. “Got to be 
off, now. I'll run over from time to 
time and see how you're gettin’ on. 
Good luck and congratulations and all 
that sort of thing. Remember, you're 
master here now, so give your orders.” 

He clapped his hands, and Mustapha 
came to conduct him to the landing. 
Ruggles, holding the letter in his trem- 
bling hands, leaned back in his chair 
and stared out across the shimmering 
straits. 

“Me master here!” 
gles, under this breath. 
ders!” 

He looked about at the gardens, then 
at the palace itself, and the sudden 
knowledge that it was all his, even 
though it were to be taken from him 
the next week, filled him less with pride 
and delight than with a certain sense 
of shyness. -He felt as if the ancient 
walls and terraces were looking at him 
with a sort of contemptuous amuse- 
ment as if to say:° 

“What, thou master here, thou flea 
from the belly of the raw and shaggy 
Western world? Thou master of us, 
terraces from whose _ proud 
the Victorious, first 


inner 


muttered Rug- 
“Give my or- 


these 
heights Osman I., 
looked 
ancient city of Constantinople? 
Mashallah, go 


with conquering eyes on the 
Thou 
hide thyself 


master ? 
in a hole!” 
But aside from this sudden diffidence, 
there was another matter to which Rug- 
gles’ mind passed uncomfortably as he 
sat there holding Hamid Pasha’s un- 
opened letter, which for some reason 
he rather dreaded to read. Though 
Turkish etiquette had made the men- 
tion of such a matter impossible, Rug- 
gles was strongly of the conviction that, 
despite his age, the kindly Turk had 
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maintained a harem. Of still nights 
there had come to his ears, from some- 
where within the palace walls, the ca- 
denza of mandolins, guitars, and other 
stringed instruments, together with rip- 
pling and musical laughter, which the 
distance had rendered elusively seduc- 
tive. 

When he had begun to walk about 
a little, Ruggles had once started down 
a path that led around the pasha’s pri- 
vate garden through an avenue of 
pollards. He had gone some little dis- 
tance when he had seen ahead a charm- 
ing bungalow of considerable dimen- 
sions and Saracenesque architecture. 
Windows and veranda were closely 
latticed, and the whole was a bower of 
rose ramblers and grapevines. But 
when he had advanced halfway down 
the arbor, the white-clad, turbaned fig- 
ure of a manservant of some descrip- 
tion had slipped from the shrubbery 
and, with a polite salutation, had sig- 
nified to him that he was trespassing. 


Ruggles, much confused, had retraced 
his steps, nor had he mentioned the 


incident to his host. He knew enough 
of Turkish domestic life to appreciate 
that there were in all such establish- 
ments as this precincts to which a guest 
was not supposed to penetrate. 

Well, no doubt Hamid Pasha had 
made provision for his household. Rug- 
gles decided that it was not worth while 
to fret himself over conditions of which 
he had been allowed to remain in ig- 
norance. Possibly some instructions as 
to the future direction of the estate 
might be contained within the letter. 
He broke the wax seal and, with an 
emotion akin to awe, set himself to 
examine its contents. The communi- 
cation was in English, carefully written 
in a fine, legible hand slightly irregular 
from weakness, and read as follows: 


My Son: These few words of farewell 
and invoking the blessing of God upon us 
all. 

In this, the twilight of my earthly pil- 
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grimage, I have in my heart naught but the 
glory of God, peace toward all men, and 
the love of those who are dear to me. 5 

Childless as I am, and appreciating your 
worth and the sacrifices you have made for 
me, I have seen fit to create you in part my 
heir. Such goods as have been vouchsafed 
me I leave in part to the servants of my re- 
ligious creed, in part to my country, and in 
part to you. The representatives of my men 
of affairs will make this last behest quite 
clear to you. 

Of that which I now enjoin upon you we 
have never spoken, because it was not fit- 
ting. There are at this moment, as a part 
of my household, four ladies who are to 
be considered as my adopted daughters, since 
as daughters they have always been to me. 
In the possible disruption of the Ottoman 
Empire there are bound to be many social 
changes. Whether or not Stamboul falls 
and my people are driven back into Asia, it 
is probable that the conditions of the past 
will be altered to conform with those of the 
Occident. 

In making you one of my heirs, I have 
not been influenced alone by gratitude or the 
love which I bear you, but also because I 
have looked deeply into your soul and found 
it pure, honest, and unafraid. In these my 
last hours I have studied you deeply, “my 
son, with the result that I can think of no 
person to whom.-I can with greater confi- 
dence intrust a sacred responsibility. 

I commit to you, therefore, the care of 
these four maidens, with the injunction that 
you, as my son, conduct yourself toward 
them in all ways as should a brother. In 
this I feel that you will not fail. 

My instructions are that you conduct them 
from this place, as soon as your health per- 
mits, to London, Paris, or such a city as 
your judgment finds suitable in the great 
Western world. It has been arranged that 
their instructress, a most worthy lady of 
your own nationality whom I obtained 
through the recommendation of the presi- 
dent of Robert College, shall assist you in 
the direction of their future welfare. All of 
the four are accomplished in Western lan- 
guages and have been instructed in the con- 
ventions of Western society. Each is richly 
dowered in a financial sense for ‘the form- 
ing of a possible matrimonial alliance. You 
yourself are the sole .trustee of these es- 
tates. 

In a word, my son, I wish these young 
ladies to be given the advantages and op- 
portunities of the disenfranchised woman of 
the Occident. I am unable to endure the 
possibility of their becoming the inmates of 
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an Oriental harem. And I count upon your 
love for me and the loyalty which you have 
shown to a crippled cause and a crippled 
man to carry out faithfully this last behest. 

So far as concerns your own inheritance, 
I need say nothing. All has been provided 
for and intrusted to honest and efficient 
agents. My lawyers will call upon you 
shortly after the performance of the final 
rites of this poor clay, and you have always 
our esteemed friend Lord Pembroke with 
whom to advise. I have bequeathed to him 
my steam yacht for the work of the Red 
Cross. 

And now, as my hand grows weak and my 
eyes dim, while the shadows lengthen and 
the stars appear, I can but give you my bless- 
ing, my son, and commit you to the God of 
us all, Who is and always has been and 
always will be, God. 


(signed ) Ben Att Hamip PasHa, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

It usually happens, for the better 
smelting of our souls, that when great 
wealth descends upon us, great respon- 
sibility goes with it. This is probably 
the reason why indolent philosophers 
have been for so many centuries given 
to the habit of decrying wealth. 

Ruggles was neither indolent nor 
could he lay claim to being a philoso- 
pher; in spite of which, after reading 
Hamid Pasha’s last message and con- 
sidering the responsibility which the 
inheritance of his fortune enjoined, he 
could have found it in his heart to wish 
that he had been endowed with neither. 

“Good heavens!” said he to himself. 
“Me guardian of four ladies just out 
of a Turkish harem! Me!” 

A little later Mustapha Ali, the Turk- 
ish valet, came quietly to 
elbow. 

“The American lady governess asks 
if you -will receive her, effendi,” said 
he, with the customary salute. 

This must be the teacher from Rob- 
ert College of whom Hamid Pasha had 
spoken in his letter. 

“Certainly,” Ruggles answered. “Ask 
her to come in, Mustapha.” 

There was a rustle in the doorway, 


Ruggles’ 


and, turning his head, Ruggles’ rather 
frightened eyes beheld a most attrac- 
tive personality. A young woman who 
appeared to be of about his own age, 
or perhaps a little older, came forward 
briskly, with a smile on her lips and a 
general expression of frank friendli- 
ness on her most attractive face. She 
was of medium height, rather fully 
rounded of hip and bosom, with a high, 
but wholesome coloring, and she ap- 
peared to radiate a general atmosphere - 
of cheerful capability and energy. Her 
eyes were gray, with a mirthful ex- 
pression, but clear, steady, and com- 
prehending. Ruggles liked her imme- 
diately. She came forward without 
shyness or hesitation and offered him 
her hand, which Ruggles partly raised 
himself to take. 

“How do you do, Mr. 
said she, with a wide smile which re- 
vealed a double row of very white and 
even teeth. “I’m Miss Elliot, the young 
ladies’ governess.” 

Ruggles was struck by the unusually 
low pitch of her voice and its peculiar 
throaty quality. 

“Isn't it odd,” she went on, “that we 
two Americans should find ourselves 
out here in Constantinople in such an 
extraordinary position?” 

“Tt certainly is,” Ruggles answered 
fervently; “I haven’t quite got it 
through my head yet It makes me 


° ‘ , 
sort ot dizzy 


Ruggles: 


ae oo ; 
to think about it. 


‘Then don’t try to think about it 
yet,” said Miss Elliot. “I think, 
though, that it might be well for you 
about the way 


just 


to know something 
things stand.” 
Ruggles agreed. 
“Well, then, let me tell you all about 
it. I’ve had a long talk with the law- 
You see, Mr. Ruggles, we’re both 
Only 
Pasha’s 


yers. 
in the same boat, more or less, 
you’re the captain. Hamid 

idea was that the girls of whom you 
are now the guardian should be given 
the opportunities of modern social con- 
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ditions, just as if they were American 
or English or’ French.” 

“Then as I take it,” said Ruggles, 
“our job is to take ’em to some civi- 
lized country and get ’em respectably 
married off.” 

“Precisely.” 

“What do 
scheme ?” 

“They’re crazy about it. But let me 
tell you, Mr. Ruggles, that the girls 
are merely lovable, mischievous chil- 
dren. When I explained to them the 
plans for their futures, they began 
jumping up and down and clapping 
their hands, just as if I’d promised 
them some sort of a treat. I explained 
to them that they must be very careful 
not to make you angry or displeased, 
as it was now for you to say what 
they were to have and where they were 
to go, and that if you disapproved, it 
might go very hard with them. They’re 
frightened almost to death at the mere 
mention of your name.” 

Ruggles gasped. 

“You see,” Miss Elliot continued, 
“you are their bogy man. I haven't 
made any actual threats, but I’ve given 
them to understand that they’d better 
be good if they want to be happy. I’m 
sure we shan’t have any trouble with 
them.” 

“But what are we going to do with 


” 


they think about that 


‘em? 

“The first thing we’ve got to do with 
them,” said Miss Elliot, with decision, 
“is to get them the proper European 
clothes. I’ve had fitters and cutters 
coming over here from Pera for the 
last week,wand you may have heard the 
sewing machine buzzing away all day 
long. The girls love their new clothes, 
and I’m sure they’ll try to act up to 
them. I’ve been hard at work giving 
them lessons in deportment.” 

“But after they get their clothes and 
all that, what are we going to do with 
‘em ?” 


“Why, after that,” said Miss Elliot, 
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“all we’ve got to do is to find them 
suitable husbands. I don’t think there'll 
be much trouble about that. They’re 
the prettiest things you ever saw, and 
far more accomplished than the aver- 
age American society girl. They all 
speak three or four languages, and 
they are all musical, and can all dance 
beautifully, and are bright and merry 
and. full of fun and mischief. Besides, 
they have a dot of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars each. 

“It seems to me that our best plan 
would be to take the girls to Paris, 
where you might rent a good-sized place 
with a garden and grounds just out- 
side the city. Then you must find some 
well-connected woman who might be 
willing to take a paid position as the 
girls’-—well, social godmother, as one 
might say; somebody who could see 
that they met the better class of people 
and made nice acquaintances. They 
shall be introduced as Hamid Pasha’s 
adopted daughters, which they really 
You yourself are Hamid Pasha’s 
I am merely their gov- 
You catch the 


are. 
adopted son. 
erness and companion. 
idea ?” 

“Yes,” said Ruggles, with no very 
violent accent of conviction. “Say,” 
he added, “are these girls Turkish, or 
what ?” 

He looked at Miss Elliot with a sud- 
den curiosity. Until meeting her, he 
had rather dreaded to let his mind rest 
on his new and embarrassing responsi- 
bility, but this reluctance had been dis- 
pelled within the last few minutes, to 
be replaced by an intense interest and 
a not unpleasant excitement. 

“One is Turkish. Her name is Bul- 
bul—nightingale, you know. Then 
there’s Roxana, who comes from Tiflis, 
in the Caucasus. She’s a beauty—tall, 
with tawny eyes and a great mane of 
red-gold hair. She and Bulbul are 
both twenty. The next is Alessandra, 
a Rumelian, who is nineteen. And then 
there’s Rosa, who has Italian blood, but 
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was born on the island of Cyprus. She’s 
only seventeen. She was to have mar- 
ried the son of an old friend of Hamid 
Pasha’s, but he was killed at Lule Bour- 
gas. Rosa’s a mischievous little thing, 
pretty as she can be. She reminds you 
of a Persian kitten. They’re all four 
very dear girls, though I never feel 
quite sure about Roxana. She doesn’t 
say all that she thinks, like the other 
three. You must understand, Mr. 
Ruggles, that none of these girls”—the 
color flamed in Miss Elliot’s face, to 
be as quickly reflected in that of Rug- 
gles—“that is, that they are—are 

“T understand,’ Ruggles mumbled. 

“What I am trying to tell you,” said 
Miss Elliot, “is that these girls have 
never suffered any of the degradations 
of harem life. They have been care- 
fully brought up and are not vicious- 
minded, like the inmates of some of 
the harems where I have given lessons. 
All four were destined to become the 
wives of high officials or very rich men, 


I imagine, as they are very beautiful 
and nothing has been spared on their 


educations. But I want to warn you 
of one thing—such girls are very 
quickly spoiled by too much good na- 
ture or familiarity on the part of those 
in authority over them. They look 
upon you as their master—their owner, 
you might almost say. They know that 
if they are good and obedient, you 
intend to make good matches for them 
and give them each a handsome dowry, 
but that if they are naughty, you have 
the right to send them off to shift for 
themselves as best they may. A Turk- 
ish woman thinks as much of -her dot 
as a Frenchwoman, and you may be 
sure they'll behave themselves as long 
as they don’t get it into their heads 
that you are easy and good-natured 
and that they can do as they like.” 
Ruggles’ gradual inflation during this 
discourse might be compared to that 
of a pneumatic tire under the repeated 
strokes of a small air pump. Guardian, 


trustee, master, owner of four lovely 
girls who thought of him with fear and 
awe—it was an outrageous, but an ex- 
hilarating idea. He was conscious of a 
growing sense >f authority, of a dignity 
of mastery and firm proprietorship. 
Many men, he thought to himself, might 
look upon the whole matter as a stu- 
pendous joke and acquit themselves of 
such an office with an unworthy flip- 
pancy. 

“Now, in regard to our plans,” con- 
tinued Miss Elliot. “Don’t you think 
it might be a good idea for you to go 
to Paris, as soon as you can arrange 
your affairs, and look up a house? 
Some big place with a garden and sur- 
rounded by a wall. Then you will need 
to buy a motor car—a big limousine. 
You can take Mustapha and the cook, 
Emilio. As soon as you get things set- 
tled, I can follow with the girls and 
Sarah, their old servant, and a maid 
and Selim, the dragoman. In that way 
we shall be sure of having trusty and 
devoted servants and ones who will not 
gossip.” 

“Good,” said Ruggles. “I think I 
know of an old gentleman in Paris who 
wouldn’t mind giving me advice—a Mr. 
Falconer. He’s a retired English clergy- 
man and the salt of the earth. Pem- 
broke knows him well.” 

“The very person,” said Miss Elliot. 
“No doubt he may be able to put you 
in touch with some Englishwoman of 


” 
’ 


good family and connections who would 
be willing to act as the girls’ social 
godmother—for a salary, of course.” 

Ruggles thought suddenly of Miss 
Challand. & 

“I know the very person, right 
now,” said he, “if she would be willing 
to do it.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A polite and polished Greek lawyer, 

with a name that suggested the undu- 


lations when one shakes the end of a 
rope, called upon Ruggles and offered 
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him proof positive of much that had 
seemed like the dream of a hashish 
habitué. This lawyer’s card announc- 
ing him as the attorney at Constanti- 
nople for a banking house whose name 
was respected the world over, Ruggles 
affixed his modest signature to a num- 
ber of very interesting documents, 
which Pembroke, whg had brought the 
lawyer over in his launch, assured him 
was the correct thing for him to do. 

Ruggles was possessed of a clear, 
businesslike head for figures, and his 
acumen in seizing the details presented 
to him surprised both Pembroke and 
the Greek lawyer. The latter had 
brought a list of Hamid Pasha’s hold- 
ings, which were widely scattered and 
included sound securities in Russia, the 
Far East, Europe, the United King- 
dom, and America. Among the 
American investments was a considera- 
ble block of the preferred stock of the 
Walkeasy Shoe Company. Ruggles’ 
eyes lightened as he looked at this item, 
and affairs began to seem more real 
to him. 

“T know all about that stuff,” said 
Ruggles, to the benignant Mr. Kara- 
populopulous—or sounds to that effect. 
“The company’s all right, but darn’ 
poorly managed.” 

He looked at Pembroke and grinned. 
Pembroke roared, and Mr. K., et cetera, 
pushed back his shell-rimmed spectacles 
ind looked from 
under his white, bushy had 
always that security 
was a very sound one. 

Left alone, Ruggles strolled out on 
the terrace to breathe the free air fan- 
ning down the straits from the Black 
Sea. It was quite a different Ruggles 
from him who had sat there some weeks 
before reading the “Songs Before Sun- 
rise” to the dying Hamid Pasha. This 
interview with the lawyer had given 
him self-confidence, concrete proof as 
it was that he and no other was master 
of the household. 


at them inquiringly 
brows. He 


understood this 


In the course of his promenade, he 
came presently to the head of the lin- 
den-shaded avenue that led to the 
haremlik. He paused and drew his 
breath deeply. The shaded bower 
tempted and fascinated him. At the far 
end he caught a glimpse of the latticed, 
rose-covered kiosk, and as he stood 
there staring in its direction, there camé 
faintly to his ears, carried as if tele- 
phonically the length of the tunneled, 
mossy corridor, a rippling, gurgling 
laugh. 

Ruggles’ heart pounded at his ribs. 
There, two hundred paces distant, were 
his youthful wards, happily amusing 
themselves in their pretty bower. And 
here was he, their guardian and master, 
dreary_and alone. Why not make their 
acquaintance now as well as later? 
Why moon about the grounds bored 
and solitary when there were four 
pretty girls of whom he was the ap- 
pointed protector down there at the end 
of the avenue? Certainly no formal 
introduction was necessary to one in 
his position. 


Ruggles’ general idea of a Turkish 
harem was that of most people of the 
Western world, based chiefly on the 
“Arabian Nights” and other descrip- 
tions in more modern tales, which must 
afford the latter-day Turks considera- 
The stock properties 
silken 


ble amusement. 
were of fulsome beauties, in 
panties drawn in above morocco slip- 
pers with curled-up toes, flopping about 
on divans, blowing perfumed smoke 
from nargiles, and observing indo- 
lently the ablutions of sister captives 
splashing. in marble fountains and at- 
tended by seminude slave women of 
African origin’; monkeys, parrots, Per- 
sian pussycats, a good many bare arms 
and legs and things, and, guarding the 
door, huge blackamoors of the ox vari- 
ety, wearing drawn scimitars and for- 
bidding scowls. 

But the room into which Ruggles 
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was ushered was precisely such as one 
might find in the summer residence of 
some rich and traveled Briton of sim- 
ple, but zsthetic taste. The ceiling was 
higher, perhaps, and richly ornate in 
cofferwork, while the highly polished 
floor, of the same valuable Palestine 
oak, or “Abraham’s oak,” now scarcely 
to be had, was strewn with such rugs 
as are to be seen only in museums and 
the houses of the pretentiously rich; 
in both of which public institutions they 
are apt to be bogus. But the atmos- 
phere of the room was purely modern. 

There was nobody present when Rug- 
gles entered, but from some distant part 
of the house came the low chatter of 
several voices, all apparently talking at 
once. He looked about him with sur- 
prise and pleasure at the pretty, home- 
like atmosphere of the place. Here, 
certainly, was no suggestion of voluptu- 
ous sensuality; no heavy, scented air, 
no slaves, no scimitars, nothing but a 
wholesome brightness and cheer. 

From behind the. portiéres at the far 
end of the room came a rustle; then 
the curtains were slid smartly back with 
a clicking of gilded rings, and Miss 
Elliot entered, at the head of a charm- 
ing group of girls. Ruggles rose to his 
feet and stood supporting himself with 
his cane. He was scarcely able to be- 
lieve his eyes. Harem ladies? These 
lovely sylphs gowned in the latest Pari- 
sian models! They just such 
charming creatures as he had frequently 
sparkling limou- 


were 


seen stepping from 
sines to enter the Ritz at the tea hour. 
They were wonderful. His head swam 
as he looked at them. 

Such was Ruggles’ first impression. 
That of the girls was of a sort to be 
compared to such emotions as might 
have filled the pulsating bosoms of the 
maidens of Thrace at sight of Alexan- 
der the Great. Here was the youth 
who had fought like a lion over the 
body of their beloved protector, and 
who had succeeded him in honor and 


estate. Here was the fair demigod 
who was curator of their fortunes— 
and who bought them nice new dresses. 
He was young and brave and handsome 
and very rich. All four fell violently 
in love with him upon the spot. 

“Mr. Ruggles,” said Miss Elliot, “let 
me present Miss Bulbul.” 

Miss Bulbul, a plump and pretty 
Turkish maiden, with hair so black that 
it was almost blue, plucked her chiffon 
skirt daintily between her thumbs and 
fingers and made a curtsy. Ruggles 
bowed. Miss Bulbul straightened her- 
self, took a deep breath, and nudged 
her way back behind Miss Alessandra, 
on whose dainty slippered foot she in- 
advertently stepped, thus evoking a 
stifled ‘“‘Aie!” from Miss Alessandra. 

“Miss Roxana,” said Miss Elliot. 

Miss Roxana, a wonderful ruddy 
blonde who topped Miss Elliot by half 
a head, stepped forward to make her 
curtsy. For an instant her great am- 
ber-colored eyes looked straight and 
fearlessly into those of Ruggles, who 
thought that he had never seen so mag- 
nificent a creature. There was no hu- 
mility in this girl’s gaze, and no an- 
tagonism. It was as straight and un- 
consciously questioning as that of a 
fearless child. Then the long lashes 
swept down, and with a movement as 
graceful as deep water running over a 
dam, she made her curtsy, straight- 
ened herself like a poplar after a gust 
of wind, and stepped aside, still in- 
tently studying Ruggles. 

“Miss Alessandra.” 

The slim Rumelian girl made her 
curtsy quickly, panting a little as she 
did so, then stepped back with a stifled 
giggle that was the result of nerves. 
Ruggles was smiling as he made hiy 
bows. It was like a happy dream of 
princesses and things. 

“Miss Rosa.” 

The little maiden from the island of 
Cyprus took a deep breath, grabbed her 
skirt on either side as if clinging to a 
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life line, stepped forward, and paused. 
Ruggles, watching her curiously, saw 
her dark eyelashes flutter like the wings 
of a butterfly impaled on a pin. Her 
pupils dilated and she swayed. Rug- 
gles stepped forward quickly. He saw 
that the little girl was almost overpow- 
ered by emotion. 

“Let’s just shake hands, as we do in 
America,” said he, and caught her as 
she was about to fall. 

In spite of his bad ankle, he man- 
aged to support her to the divan, where 
he placed her among the cushions. 
Miss Elliot clapped her hands, at which 
a maid came quickly and was sent in 
search of salts. 

“The poor child has been on her feet 
getting fitted all day long,” Miss Elliot 
explained. 

Ruggles seated himself on the edge 
of the divan and patted Rosa’s hand, 
She looked up at him. and smiled. The 
color crept back into her cheeks. 

“You are ver-ry nice,” said she. 

Ruggles regarded her benevolently. 
She was-as pretty as it is pdssible for 
a girl of seventeen to be, with a clear 
olive skin and the eyes of a gazelle. 
It is doubtful if even that kindly-na- 
tured poet and warrior, Hamid Pasha, 
had ever been infused with more pa- 
ternal sentiment than was Ruggles at 
that moment. 

“Say, Rosa,” said he, “let me tell you 
something—don’t you ever be afraid of 
me. Think about me just as if I were 
your big brother.” 

“Yes,” Rosa answered, and her small 
hand tightened on his. . “I see, Ruggles 
Effendi.” 

Misses Bulbul, Alessandra, and Rox- 
ana were still standing and there was 
a peculiar warmth in the eyes of the 
gorgeous Georgian beauty as they fol- 
lowed every movement of Ruggles. 
Miss Elliot looked at them all criti- 
cally, then at Ruggles. 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Ruggles,” 
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said she, and pushed a chair to where 
he was standing. 

Ruggles thanked her with his quick, 
flashing smile, and his blue eyes trav- 
eled from her to the three expectant 
girls, who were watching him with a 
devouring intentness. As they met 
those of Roxana, the long lashes of 
the lovely Georgian quivered. A mar- 
velous rosy wave of color flooded her 
exquisite complexion. It was the first 
time since childhood that any man but 
the venerable Hamid Pasha had looked 
upon her unveiled face, and her emo- 
tion was almost that of a maiden sur- 
prised at her sylvan bath by some 
Prince Charming, hunting in the forest. 

From time immemorial, Trans-Cau- 
casia has supplied the harems of Tur- 
key, Persia, and Egypt with lovely girls, 
just as Rumelia has supplied rose attar, 
and the Crimea silk. It has been a 
commerce degrading, from the Occi- 
dental point of view, but not cruel. A 
lovely daughter born to a poor Cau- 
casian family was a gift of the gods 
in more senses than one, and that region 
is famous for its lovely girls, as why 
should it not be, considering that it was 
the cradle of human physical perfec- 
tion ? 

Once a daughter of some rugged 
mountaineer of the provinces of Kutais 
or Kars or Tiflis was discovered to be 
endowed with beauty and intelligence, 
her fortune was assured—and usually 
that of her family. Her plainer sisters 
cut the wood and hauled the water and 
tended the goats, while Miss Beauty 
took her ease, and laved her skin with 
fresh cream, and slept, and grew daily 
more beautiful, until, as a little girl of 
ten or twelve, she was purchased by 
some traveling merchant of this trade. 
And the price paid would sometimes 
raise a whole family from poverty to 
affluence. The family was as glad as 
if the daughter had made a brilliant 
match, as very frequently she did. The 
girl was-glad, because it meant social 
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success, from the near-Oriental point 
of view. . 


Perhaps she might be sold at once 


as odalisque, or little housemaid, in 
some rich household, possibly that of 
the padisha himself, where she would 


perform light services and play in the 


sunny gardens and be taught music and 
dancing ‘and intellectual accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps the merchant, seeing 
greater possibilities of profit, might 
have her educated at his own expense 
up to the time of her maturity. She 
was not degraded physically. One does 
not smirch a priceless pearl or drive 
in a coster cart a filly that may one 
day win the Grand Prix. No, her lot 
was destined to be an easy one, for 
the Turks, as husbands, are proverbial 
for their kindness and indulgence to 
their womenkind. 

Such a girl was that lovely maiden, 
Roxana, daughter of a herder of Tiflis. 
She had been since her tenth year of 
the household of Abdul-Hamid, who 
was related to Hamid Pasha and who 
had given him the little girl not long 
before his deposition. Hamid Pasha 
had planted her in his garden as one 
might plant a lovely flower and watched 
her bloom with the same poetic appre- 
ciation. 

But what of Roxana? Where did 
she as an individual enter into the gen- 
eral scheme of things? What of her 
soul and her highly active intelligence ? 

Up to this time neither had suffered. 
Lessons of various sarts had occupied 
her mind healthfully and sufficiently ; 
she had been taught music, dancing, and 
two languages beside her own—French 
and English, which she spoke charm- 
ingly. Then, if truth is to be told, she 
was rather lazy and luxurious physi- 
cally, though mentally active enough. 
She was also devout and prayed in the 
mosque frequently. 3ut one thing 
lacked her, and that was love. The girl 
was as ripe for love as a sun-kissed 
pomegranate for the plucking. 
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Consequently, as she looked at Rug- 
gles, late salesman of the Walkeasy 
Shoe Company of America, and saw 
the light of admiration in his clear blue 
eyes, strange tremors seized Roxana. 
As she understood the situation, she was 
his. She had been left him by Hamid 
Pasha, together with other real and per- 
sonal property. He might take her-with 
the others to Paris or any other place, 
but after her first glance, Roxana much 
preferred that he should take her for 
himself. She thought him very beauti- 
ful and a hero. Perhaps she was not 
so far wrong. Then, she had just seen 
that he was kind—too kind for her 
jealous taste. For the moment, she 
hated Rosa. 

Ruggles, quite unconscious of the 
sudden passion that he had aroused in 
the hot heart of this mountain goddess, 
sank down into the chair offered by 
Miss Elliot and looked about him with 
a smile. 

“Sit down, ladies,” said he. “You 
mustn’t mind me. I’m still pretty 
shaky.” He glanced over at the divan. 
“Feeling better, Rosa?” he asked. 

The girl slipped from her cushions 
with the lithe grace of a kitten and 
crossed the room. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I am all bet- 
ter—and I will get you a something on 
which to rest your foot, for you are 
lamed.” 

She pushed an ottoman to Ruggles’ 
chair and, kneeling, raised his ankle, 
which was still bandaged, and shoved 
the cushion beneath it. Then she looked 
up at the young man with a smile. 

“That is more comforting?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, that’s more comforting,” Rug- 
gles answered, smiling back at her. 

At a nod from Miss Elliot, Alessan- 
dra and Bulbul seated themselves, 
primly arranging their skirts. Roxana, 
however, remained standing, her tawny 
eyes glowing at Rosa. She was won- 
dering why she had been so stupid as 
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not to think of the stool. All of her 
short life she had been trained to please 
some lord and master, and here was 
this child from Cyprus forethinking 
her! She should gét a good slap or a 
pinch for that, at bedtime. 

“Sit down, Roxana,” said Miss EI- 
liot. 

Roxana turned slowly and looked at 
the governess from under ‘her long 
fringe of lashes. 

“T like better to stand,” said she in 
a silken voice that held a trace of sul- 
lenness. 

“As you wish, my dear,” said Miss 
Elliot evenly. She looked at Ruggles. 
“Don’t you think that the girls’ gowns 
are pretty?” she asked. 

“They look as if they’d just stepped 
off the Rue de la Paix,” Ruggles an- 
swered. 

Roxana passed ‘slowly in front of 
him, walking with the lithe, clinging 
step of a lioness, the foot about to 
leave the ground drawn deliberately by 
the extended hip. Her straight shoul- 
ders were carried back, her proud 
bosom thrust forward, and as _ she 
passed in front of Ruggles, she looked 
at him aslant from beneath her long, 
curved lashes. No trained cloak model 
in any of the big dressmakers could 
have shown a gown more deliberately 
or with better effect. But in Roxana’s 
act there was something almost 
agely primitive. She wished notice and 
admiration for her new gown and her- 
self, and therefore went calmly to work 
to get it. She was quite successful, and 
, her eyes glowed as she observed the 
effect she had produced upon the new 
master. Miss Elliot’s brows contracted 
slightly. 

“Show Mr. Ruggles your gowns, 
also, my dears,” said she to Alessandra 
and Bulbul. 

These two damsels, nothing loath, 
sprang to their feet and passed in re- 
view, though not with the majestic 
grace of their companion, Bulbul 


Sav- 


stifled a little giggle and turned away 
her pretty, soft-featured face. Rosa, 
who had quite recovered from her wave 
of emotion, sprang from the divan. 

“IT shall show mine, too,” she cried 
eagerly, and began to march up and 
down, so trying to imitate Roxana that 
the others, even to the fair Caucasian, 
burst into peals of laughter. Rosa did 
not seem to mind. 

“Ts it not pretty, Ruggles Effendi?” 

“Tt certainly is,” Ruggles answered 
heartily. 

“Must we veil our faces in Paris?” 
Roxana asked. 

“Not unless you attract too much at- 
tention,” said Miss Elliot. 

“That’s it,” said Ruggles. “If peo- 
ple stare, you myst pretend you do not 
see them.” 

Roxana looked rather pensive. Miss 
Elliot ordered tea, and the awe inspired 
by Ruggles being by this time entirely 
overcome, all were soon chatting most 
naturally. The young man found it 
difficult to believe that he was being 
entertained in a Turkish harem. At the 
end of half an hour, he rose to take his 
leave, shaking hands with each in turn. 
Roxana’s little finger tips felt cold as 
they rested for a moment in his palm. 
This ceremony was a novel experience 
to her and awakened odd emotions. 


‘CHAPTER XV. 


Attended by the faithful Mustapha 


and Emilio, the late Hamid Pasha’s 
Italian chef, Ruggles landed at Mar- 
seilles and took the train for Paris. 
There his first move was to call at the 
banking house that had for many years 
governed the affairs of the late Hamid 
Pasha, and establish his identity; no 
difficult task, the necessary papers and 
signatures having been already for- 
warded. Ruggles was amazed to dis- 
cover how very easy everything is for 
a millionaire. 

He then wrote to Mr. Falconer asking 
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for permission to call upon him, and 
received from the old gentleman a 
kindly note making an appointment. In 
it Mr. Falconer said that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Pembroke telling 
him of the manner in which Ruggles 
had distinguished himself and of his 
change of fortune. He congratulated 
Ruggles most warmly, and expressed 
himself as impatient to hear more of 
the details from his own lips. 

In the urgency of his immediate af- 
fairs, Ruggles made no attempt to see 
Darthea or Miss Challand, but a great 
surprise from another quarter was in 
store for him. He had come into the 
hotel rather tired from an afternoon’s 
shopping, and was leaning on his stick 
waiting for the lift, when a quiet, low- 
pitched voice at his elbow said: 

“How do you do, Mr. Ruggles 

Ruth! The blood rushed into Rug- 
gles’ face as he took the small gloved 
hand she gravely offered him. 

“How do you do, Miss Downing?” 
he answered, in some confusion. “I 
didn’t know that you were-in Paris.” 

“My aunt and I have just got here 
from London,” she answered. “We are 
only over for a few days to do some 
shopping. And how have you been 
since we last met?” 

“Oh—pretty well, thank you,” Rug- 
gles replied, a little vaguely. “I’m just 
back from Turkey.” 

“From Turkey!” 
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she echoed, slightly 
raising her eyebrows. 

"¥Cs, 
out there the day after—after I saw you 
here, with a doctor in the Red Cross 
—Lord Pembroke.” 


Ruggles answered. “I went 


“Really ?” 
with a sudden intense interest. 
you serve with the Red Cross?” 

“Yes,” Ruggles answered; “that is, 
until I got wounded. I got shot in the 
ankle on the Tschataldscha lines.” 

Ruth glanced down instinctively, and 
as she saw the manner in which Rug- 


Her eyes examined him 
“Did 


gles was supporting himself, her face 
softened. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she said, and 
raised her eyes to his face.. “I must 
hear all about it. Can’t you come up 
for a few minutes? My aunt is rest- 
ing, and we can have a little chat before 
tea time. Or have you come to cali on 
somebody ?” 

“Oh, no,” Ruggles answered. 
stopping here.” 

Ruth did not show the surprise that 
this announcement gave her. She re- 
flected quickly that some considerable 
change must have occurred in Ruggles’ 
affairs to enable him to afford the Carl- 
ton. Then it occurred to her that he 
might possibly be in the service of some 
Ottoman official, as on her arrival at the 
hotel she had noticed a Turkish man- 
servant in a fez sitting beside the chauf- 
feur of a waiting motor car. 

They went up together in the lift and 
into the little private salon in the suite 
that was reserved for members of the 
Downing family who found themselves 
in Paris. 

“Well,” said Ruth, “tell me all about 
yourself. What have you been doing? 
And who is Lord Pembroke? How 
did you get to know him?” 

“Well, you see,” said Ruggles, “after 
I left you that day, I went home and 
found a letter from the general Euro- 
pean manager saying that the company 
had decided to give the managership 
of the Vienna store to another man—a 
fellow named Lorenz, who had been in 
the shoe business in Vienna and knew 
the trade. Maybe he was a better man 
for the job than I was, but I felt pretty 
well cut up about it, because the com- 
pany had as good as proniised it to me.” 

“T don’t blame you,” said Ruth, who, 
by certain subtle methods of her own, 
had sifted the affair quite to the bot- 
tom and knew almost as much about 
it as Ruggles himself. But she wanted 
to hear his version and, dropping her 
chin in her hand, she fixed her thought- 
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ful sapphire eyes on his face and en- 
couraged him to talk. 

“Coming just as it did said 
Ruggles, and hesitated. “Well, I made 
up my mind to quit the company then 
and there, but before I left, I wanted 
to tell Durand, the manager of the Paris 
store, just what I thought of him—and 
I wanted to tell Lorenz, too. Both of 
them had pretended to be friends of 
mine, and all the while they’d been 
working against me behind my back to 
do me out of the job. So I went into 
the store and ' 

“Who began the row?” Ruth asked, 
never taking her eyes from Ruggles’ 
face. 

“Lorenz did. Then suddenly I saw 
red, and when Durand Oh, I don’t 
know. I guess I just ran amuck. I 
don’t seem to remember just what did 
happen. .But there was a man in the 
store that I’d met the day before on the 
Avenue du Bois, and he got me out of 
the place and took me to the Madrid 
for lunch. Well, it turned out that he 
was Lord Pembroke, an English sur- 
geon on his way out to Turkey to work 
with the Red Cross. I managed to per- 
suade him to take me on as his orderly 
—and I’ve been out there ever since.” 

“Are you his orderly still?” Ruth 
asked. 

Ruggles smiled. 

“No,” said he. “I might be, though, 
if it hadn’t been for one of those things 
that can only happen in war. Pem- 
broke had rigged up a field hospital, 
scarcely more than a dressing station, 
out on the Tschataldscha lines, and we 
were hard at work there one night when 
the colonel in command, a fine old Turk 
named Hamid Pasha, sent word that-he 
was starting out to make his rounds 
and thought Pembroke might like to go 
with him. But Pembroke was mighty 
busy, so he sent me along to see if there 
were many wounded that hadn’t been 
brought in. Well, we were inspecting 
one of the outposts when a bunch of 
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Bulgarians rushed it. Most of our 
horses were killed at the first volley, 
and the colonel’s fell on top of him. I 
happened to see it and got to him and 
dragged him out from under it. We 
had some pretty tough hand-to-hand 
fighting for a few minutes, and then 
a bunch of our infantry made a bayonet 
charge and drove the Bulgarians back. 
I didn’t know anything about that part 
of it, as I’d got a crack across the head 
with the butt of a rifle. The colonel 
was shot through the body, and I’d got 
my ankle smashed by a bullet and a 
bayonet stuck through my arm and one 
or two other wounds, and was all in.” 

“T should think that you might have 
been!” said Ruth. Her tone was dry, 
but her eyes were glowing and her 
breath coming quickly. “And what 
then?” 

“Well,” said Ruggles, “Pembroke 
managed to pull the colonel through for 
the time being, but he was a pretty old 
man and it was plain that his wound 
wasn’t going to heal, and he said he’d 
rather die in his own house. He’d got 
it into his head that if it hadn’t been 
for me, he might have been butchered 
by the Bulgarians; so nothing would do 
but he must take me with him. He was 
one of the richest men in Turkey, and 
lived in what had once been one of the 
royal palaces on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosporus. We were there about 
three months, and then Hamid Pasha 
[I was all broken up, because he’d 
been just like a father to me.” The 
tears came to Ruggles’ eyes. “And 
what do you suppose he.did? He made 
me one of his heirs and left me the 
palace and everything in, it and half 
a million pounds in money and securi- 
ties.” 

Ruth sprang forward in her chair, 
her face aglow. 

“Half a million pounds!” she cried. 
“Why, that’s—that’s about two and a 
half million dollars!” 

Ruggles nodded. 
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“Yes,” said he. “It’s an awful lot 
of money for an ordinary chap like me, 
isn’t it?” 

Ruth stared at him for an instant. 

“Oh—I’m so glad—so glad!” said 
she. “I congratulate you with all my 
heart !” 

She gave him her hand. Ruggles 
clasped it in his firm grip, and they sat 
for a moment looking into each other’s 
eyes. Then Ruth, her face very pale, 
released her hand gently and settled 
herself back in her chair. 

“Thank you, Miss Downing,” said 
Ruggles. “I thought you’d be glad.” 

“It’s the most wonderful story I ever 
heard!” said Ruth a little breathlessly, 
for that warm handclasp had stirred 
within her some new and very powerful 
emotion that startled and rather bewil- 
dered her. No doubt the simple, mod- 
est narrative preceding it had a good 
deal to do with this. For Ruth had a 
vivid imagination, and as Ruggles had 
talkea, she had been supplying in her 
mind the color that was lacking in the 
tale as he told it. That subtle wireless 
which exists between two people who 
are in sympathy had been highly active, 
and it is probable that Ruth’s mental 
picture of the incident was not far 
wrong. 

“You haven’t heard-the most wonder- 
ful part of it yet,” said Ruggles, with 
a faint smile. “I guess the best way 
for you to understand that is to read 
the letter Hamid Pasha left me.’ 

He drew from his pocket a long wal- 
let of morocco leather and, taking there- 
from the letter of his benefactor, 
handed it to the girl. Ruth opened it 
and read, while Ruggles leaned back in 
his chair and watched with tender 
amusement and admiration the changing 
color in her lovely face. Ruth’s eyes 
opened wider and wider as she con- 
tinued her perusal, and when she had 
finished, she let the letter fall upon her 
knee and for a full ten seconds—which 
is a long time under certain circum- 


stances—stared at Ruggles, dumb and 
amazed. 

“Richard Ruggles!” she gasped then, 
“Well, did I ever hear the like!” 

“You can imagine how it jolted me,’ 
said Ruggles, smiling. “But after I’d 
talked to Miss Elliot——” 

“Who is Miss Elliot?” 
manded. “Tell me all about it. 
me everything.” 

So Ruggles, in his brief, yet compre- 
hensive way, described his visit to the 
haremlik and the girls and Miss Elliot 
and their plans for the future, while 
Ruth, her eyes scarcely leaving his face, 
followed his words in a silence as fas- 
cinated as that of Desdemona listening 
to the “strange tales” of Othello the 
Moor. She did not interrupt until Rug- 
gles told her that he was going to see 
Mr. Falconer to ask for the aid and 
advice of that kindly and worldly-wise 
old gentleman. 

“The very person!” Ruth exclaimed, 
and was about to say more when there 
came a discreet rap at the door. 

Ruth sprang up to open it, and there 
stood Mustapha, who saluted in the 
Turkish fashion. - 

“What is it, Mustapha?” asked Rug- 
gles, who was sitting with his face to 
the door. 

“A note from Mr. Falconer, effendi, 
just brought by his servant and asking 
for a reply.” ; 

Excusing himself to Ruth, Ruggles 
opened the note, glanced it through, 
then laughed. 

“That’s funny,” said he, “just as we 
happened to be speaking about him, 
He wants to know if I can go to lunch- 
eon at his apartment to-morrow and 
he says: ‘I am asking Miss Challand 
and her niece and the Misses Downing, 
aunt and niece, the latter of whom have 
promised to honor me.’ ” 

Ruth laughed. 

“T was just going to tell you that we 
were lunching with Mr. Falconer to- 
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morrow,” said she. “You can go, can’t 
you?” : 

“Yes,” Ruggles answered slowly. 
“T’d liked to have called on Miss Chal- 
land first, though, just to show that 
there is no hard feeling.” 

“Miss Challand?” asked Ruth ques- 
tioningly. 
“Yes, 
“Oh, of course!” 


Don’t you remember ?” 


said Ruth. “She 


and her niece are those catty English-* 


women who tried to snub you when 
they found out that you were a clerk 
in the store. -And now that you’ve 
made good x 

“Look here, Miss Downing,” Ruggles 
interrupted, “I don’t consider for a sec- 
ond that I’ve made good. Making good, 
as I see it, comes of plugging along at 
your job, doing the best you can to 
learn the business and to fit yourself 
for the next grade, until you get to 
the top. That was my idea when I 
was with the company. But men that 
make a lot of money in some sort of a 


gamble—stocks or striking oil or gold, 
or a lucky deal of any sort—can’t say 


that they’ve made good. They’ve just 
been fortunate; that’s all.” 

“Then you really don’t think that you 
deserve your own good fortune?” Ruth 
asked. 

“Not yet,” Ruggles answered. “I’ve 
still got to make good just as much 
as ever. I’ve got to carry out Hamid 
Pasha’s ideas about those girls; and if 
I manage to do that, I’ve still got to 
do something else to earn the right to 
enjoy what I’ve got. Just because you 
happen to come out on top in a fight 
doesn’t mean anything. I guess I came 
out on top in that fight in the store, 
but nobody left me a fortune for it. 
And not long afterward I manage to 
pull through a fight on the Tschatald- 
scha lines and inherit two and a half 
million dollars for it. Where does the 
making good come in, I’d like to 
know?” 
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Ruth appeared to ponder this prob- 
lem for a moment, then said: 

“T suppose that when you learned 
that Lorenz had got the place you were 
counting on, it never occurred to you 
that perhaps the company had some- 
thing better for you than the manager- 
ship of the Vienna store?” 

“No,” said Ruggles. “Of course it 
hadn't.” 

“It had, though,” Ruth retorted. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Mr. Hastings. I saw him in Lon- 
don. He knew all about you and your 
record with the company, and told me 
that he intended to give you charge 
of the new big store in Rome.” 

Ruggles sat up straight in his chair. 

“Then why couldn’t he have said 
so?’ he demanded. 

Ruth shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. 
“Maybe he wanted to test your rian 
to the company.’ 

“Well, it strikes me as a poor sort 
of way to test a man,” said he. “Any 
fellow that would keep on plugging 
away after a jolt like that might as 
well make up his mind to stick to the 
same job for the rest of his life. He 
wouldn’t deserve to get on.” 

Ruth nodded. 

“I’m inclined to agree with you,” 
said she. “When you found that the 
company had gone back on you, I sup- 
pose you lost your faith in the whole 
business—the Downing family and all.” 

“No,” said Ruggles slowly. “I never 
for a moment felt any different about 
you and your father and Dick. If Dick 
had been here, I would have gone to 
him and asked for a square deal. But 
I didn’t want to bother your father, 
and I certainly wasn’t going to cry- 
baby to you, especially when you’d been 
so good to me and given me your pic- 
ture.” 

“What’s become of the picture?” 
Ruth asked, looking at him through 
narrowed lashes. 
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Ruggles smiled. 

“Did you notice just now how Mus- 
tapha looked away the second he saw 
your face?” he asked. 

“Yes. Why did he do that?” 

“Because he recognized you from the 
picture. He thinks that you’re like my 
patron saint, and—well”—the color 
poured into Ruggles’. face—“I guess 
maybe he’s about right. He’d think it 
was sort of sacrilegious to look at you. 
I’ve felt that way, sometimes, about the 
picture. One night in the emergency 
hospital, when I was saying my prayers 
before I turned in, a Turkish orderly 
came to give me a message from Pem- 
broke. He didn’t disturb me, because 
the Turks have got a lot of respect for 
anybody’s religion, even if it isn’t their 
own, but he went back and told Pem- 
broke that he’d get me a few minutes 
later when I’d finished praying to the 
beautiful lady.” 

Ruth raised her hand to her bosom. 
Young as she was, a good many men 
had tried to make love to her, but to 
undergo an apotheosis was a distinctly 
new experience. 

“That picture of yours has helped 
me a lot, Miss Downing,” Ruggles went 
on. “It’s sort of given me something 
to live up to and try to be worthy of. 
When I was laid up in Hamid Pasha’s 
house, I kept it in the drawer of the 
table at the head of my bed, and when 
I was feeling pretty bad, I used to 
take it out and look at it, and it used 
to brace me up and keep me from los- 
ing my nerve—especially after Pem- 
broke had got through dressing my 
ankle. 
die and have it over with than have 
any more bone gouged out.” 

“Oh—don’t!” cried Ruth, looking at 
him with brimming eyes. She won- 
dered if Ruggles had any realization 
that he was telling her of such a love 
as no other man had ever found words 
te express to her. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Ruggles, 


I used to think that I’d rather’ 


> 


“I didn’t mean to upset you—but I 
just wanted you to know what you and 
your picture had done for me.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In his cordial note of invitation, Mr. 
Falconer had suggested that Ruggles 
come to his apartment an hour early, 
in order that they might have an op- 
portunity to talk before the arrival of 
the other guests. Ruggles was glad 


~to comply with this suggestion, and 


was warmly greeted by the kindly old 
gentleman. 

“My dear young friend,” said he, 
beaming at Ruggles over the tops of 
his shell-rimmed pince-nez, “I’m de- 
lighted to see you: Pembroke gave me 
most of your news, but I am most anx- 
ious to hear the tale from your own 
lips. Do sit down.” 

They settled themselves comfortably, 
and Ruggles proceeded with his nar- 
rative, describing his experiences with 
an unconscious ability. Then he told 
of the four girls whose guardian he 
now was. 

“The trouble is,” 
them started right.” 

“T do not think there should be much 
difficulty in that respect,” Mr. Falconer 
replied. “With such credentials as you 
have at your disposal, it should be an 
easy matter to the young ladies 
properly introduced. -Of course, my 
dear fellow, you may count entirely 
upon my own poor efforts.” He raised 
his hand. “Don’t thank me. It is an 
insignificant service, which I am only 
too happy to render. What I was 
about to say is that our difficulties’— 
Ruggles noted the plural possessive and 
his heart went out to Mr. Falconer— 
“are more apt to lie in: limiting the 
circle than in enlarging it. With such 
uncommon beauty as you describe and 
a dot of a million francs apiece, they 
are apt to be a lure for all sorts of 
fortune hunters.” 


he said, “to get 


see 
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“Miss Elliot and I ought to be able 
to manage that,” said Ruggles cheer- 
fully. “Besides, they’ve got to get my 
consent to marry if they want their 
dots.” 

Mr. Falconer nodded. 

“Quite so,” said he. “Now in regard 
to this question of a chaperon. Have 
you had anybody in mind?” 

Ruggles. flushed. 

“I thought of Miss Challand, sir,” 
he answered, “if you think she’d care to 
do it.” 

Mr. 
gether. 

“The very person,” said he. “But 
then how about her niece?” and he 
looked at Ruggles so keenly that the 
boy blushed, for he read the double 


Falconer struck his hands to- 


question. 

“Oh, that needn’t interfere,” .said 
Ruggles, with a faint flush. ~“Miss 
Westbrooke could live with us, too. 


It would be a good thing for the girls 
to have such a nice companion. You 
see, Miss Elliot is a lady and all that, 
but, after all, she’s a paid governess.” 

“T’m afraid, though,” said Mr. Fal- 
coner, “that Miss Westbrooke might 
object to becoming your constant 
guest—especially after the rather 
shabby way in which she treated you. 
She has since told me that she regretted 
her behavior in that respect.” 

Ruggles’ face brightened. 

“I’m mighty glad to hear that,” said 
he. 

Ruth and her aunt, Miss Downing, 
arrived at Mr. Falconer’s handsome 
apartment in advance of Miss Challand 
and her niece. Ruth had no intention 
of missing the beginning of the second 
act of the most interesting drama that 
had ever fallen within her youthful ex- 
perience, and one in which, it must be 
admitted, her heart shared equally with 
her head. She wanted to see the meet- 
ing between Ruggles and the girl who 
had treated him so—in Ruth’s opinion 
—snobbishly and ungratefully. 
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In spite of the protests of her aunt, 
the two ladies arrived ten minutes be- 
fore the hour set for déjeuner, and 
Ruggles suffered sweet agonies of rap- 
ture as Ruth gave him her hand and 
he looked into her violet eyes. The 
excitement of the situation had brought 
a delicate flush to Ruth’s cheeks and a 
vivacity to her manner such as Rug- 
gles had not previously observed. She 
seemed in some subtle manner nearer 
to him, less of the goddess and more 
of the mortal maid. He could not keep 
his eyes from her. 

Promptly upon the hour, Miss Chal- 
land and Darthea were ushered in by 
the stately butler, and, having been 
greeted by their host and introduced to 
the Misses Downing, they turned to 
Ruggles, who was waiting quietly. Miss 
Challand, feeling not quite at her ease, 
was slightly stiff. Darthea’s rosy color 
deepened and her eyes were filled with 
an intense curiosity. It seemed to her 
that she had never seen so great a 
change in a person in so few months. 
The happy, light-hearted, careless boy 
had suddenly become a man—and a 
very attractive man, at that. 

The luncheon passed pleasantly, and 
a little after three Miss Challand and 
Darthea arose to take their departure. 
A shower threatened, and Ruggles 
offered to take them to their destina- 


- tion in his car, which was waiting be- 


low. After a slight demur, Miss Chal- 
land accepted his offer. 

“Miss Challand,” said Ruggles, when 
they were whirring along, “there’s 
something I’d like to talk to you about 
whenever you can spare the time. It’s 
in connection with finding some lady 
to act as what Pembroke calls ‘resi- 
dent chaperon’ for these girls that I’ve 
got on my hands.” 

“T should be very glad to advise you, 
I am sure, Mr. Ruggles,” said Miss 
Challand, to whom Mr. Falconer had 
already described Ruggles’ interesting 
charges. 
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“We'll be pretty quiet at first,” Rug- 
gles went on, “because, while it isn’t 
the custom in Turkey to go into mourn- 
ing the way we do, still I don’t think 
that it would be quite the thing for the 
girls to go out much so soon after the 
death of their adopted father, do you?” 

“Indeed I do not,” replied Miss Chal- 
land. 

“Aren’t they going to wear mourn- 
ing?” Darthea asked. 

“Not the way the French do,” said 
Ruggles. “But their dresses are quiet 
—black and white and sort of simple. 
Miss Elliot looked after that.” Seeing 
that they were approaching their des- 
tination, he came to a sudden resolu- 
tion. “See here, Miss Challand,” said 
he, “I hoped that maybe you might be 
willing to help me out in this business. 
I mean, that I thought perhaps you 
might consider taking charge—and if 
Miss Westbrooke would come, too, so 
much the better. Mr. Falconer has 
been telling me about an old place in 
Neuilly that seems to be just what I 
want, and there’s a big studio in a wing 
of the house that would be just the 
thing for Dar—Miss Westbrooke. I 
won't say’ any more about it now, but 
please think it over. Mr. Falconer’s 
coming to see you, and he'll tell you 
all about it. Well, here we are.” 

And Mustapha, with his umbrella, 
ushered two very much agitated ladies 
to their door. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The old De Nitry place in Neuilly 
proved to be precisely what Ruggles 
wanted. The high walls about the 
grounds inclosed a little park with some 
fine old trees, a flower garden, a tennis 
court, stables, and a garage. The house 


was spacious and modern within, and 
there was a pavilion, of which the up- 
per story was a roomy studio. 

Ruggles was delighted with the place 
and lost no time in securing it. 


Being 


personally recommended to the family 
by Mr. Falconer, an honored friend of 
years’ standing, he was enabled to rent 
the house practically furnished. 

In the meantime, Mr. Falconer called 
upon Miss Challand. At first she 
would not hear of Ruggles’ proposition. 
Darthea’s sense of the bizarre inclined 
her to favor the idea, but Miss Chal- 
land rather resented Mr. Falconer’s 
suggesting such a thing. When, how- 
ever, the old gentleman assured her 
that many women of his acquaintance 
quite as well connecttd as she were con- 
stantly filling such positions—which 
were, as a matter of fact open only to 
people of birth and breeding—Miss 
Challand began to grow pensive. 

For one thing, the lease of their 
apartment was to expire in the autumn, 
and, they had been informed that the 
rent was to be raised a third. Miss 
Challand had not been able to see just 
how they were going to be able to 
afford to remain in Paris, and Darthea 
was very loath to return to England. 

And then the astute old gentleman 
laid down his best card. Darthea was 
of course expected to remain with her 
aunt, and Ruggles would feel more than 
compensated for her entertainment in 
having before the eyes of his wards 
such an admirable exponent of what a 
well-bred young lady should be. If 
Miss Challand and Darthea would con- 
sent to become members of the house- 
hold, Ruggles would place at their ex- 
clusive disposal the pavilion, with its 
studio, and the apartment connected 
with it. He described the studio, with 
its spaciousness and splendid light, and 
the quiet beauty of the gardens. 

So in the end, after many long “and 
intricate arguments, the two ladies gave 
their official acceptance of Ruggles’ 
offer and were in due time installed in 
the comfortable pavilion of the De 
Nitry place. 

In due course of time Miss Elliot, 
with her four interesting charges, ar- 
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rived in Paris, to be met at the station 
by Mustapha with the car, Ruggles pre- 
ferring to welcome the party at the 
house. The five ladies were placed in 
the limousine and dispatched immedi- 
ately with Mustapha, the other serv- 
ants following. 

Four rather dazed and bewildered 
damsels offered their sliny hands to the 
smiling Ruggles, though the eyes of 
one of them were not so mazed that 
they failed to light with a sudden glow 
as they looked for a swift instant into 
those of the master. -As they rustled 
up the marble stairway to their apart- 
ments, whispering one to the other, 
Miss Elliot turned to Ruggles. 

“It’s stunning—perfectly stunning!” 
said she, glancing about her at the mar- 
ble-columned antechamber and_ the 
stately chambers that opened off from” 
either side. “Oh, but I must tell you! 
One-fourth of our task is already 
done.” 

“What do you mean?” Ruggles de- 
manded. 

“Roxana—who do you think wants 
to marry her? Pembroke.” 

“*P-P-P-Pembroke 5 

“No less. He got to coming over 
pretty often after you left, and as he 
was so nice, and had been a sort of an 
executor, as you might say, I got in 
the habit of asking him for tea at the 
kiosk. To tell the truth’—she drew 
down the her mouth—“I 
rather got the idea that he was inter- 
ested in me.” 

“In you!” Ruggles’ tone was not the 
height of flattery. 

“Well, you needn’t be so terribly 
complimentary. He’s been awfully nice 
to me, and I-began to get ideas. But 
n0 such luck. He came to look at 
Roxana—and you really can’t blame 
him much. He talked to her a good 
deal, but. that wasn’t surprising, as she 
is far the most intelligent of the lot. 
Then one day she sang some weird lit- 
tle melancholy songs to the accompani- 
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ment of the harp, and Oh, what 
was the use? He’s crazy about her. 
The day before we left, he told me 
that he was coming on to marry her. 
He takes your consent for granted.” 

Ruggles reached for his handker- 
chief. 

“Surely you have nothing to object 
to in him?” she asked, noting his ex- 
pression. 

Ruggles rose from his chair and 
stood for a moment leaning on his 
stick. 

“No,” he answered slowly. “No- 
body could find anything much the 
matter with Pembroke. But say, Miss 
Elliot, suppose you had a friend who 
had done more for you than any per- 
son alive—and suppose one day he went 
crazy with the heat and took it into his 
head that he was a lion tamer and 
wanted to get into a cage with a lioness. 
Would you let him, if you were husky 
enough to hold him back? Of course 
you wouldn’t. And when he got his 
senses back, he’d be mighty glad that 
you hadn’t. Well, I’m not so sure that 
I am husky enough—but I’ll certainly 
do my, darnedest to hold Pembroke!” 

With some inward mortification, 
which, however, she managed to con- 





* ceal, Miss Elliot told Roxana that Rug- 


gles Effendi had seen fit to veto her 
prospective alliance. Much to her sur- 
prise, the girl took this information with 
the quiet submission of the Oriental 
woman, trained from infancy to obe- 
dience. In fact, her coolness was a 
bit of a shock to Miss Elliot. Roxana 
merely raised her’ splendid shoulders 
slightly, smiled a little to herself, and 
said: 

“T am glad.” 

Miss Challand and Darthea tool: up 
their abode in Ruggles’ household a 
few days after the arrival of Miss El- 
liot and the young ladies, and to Rug- 
gles’ immense relief, appeared to be 
charmed with the girls, Miss Elliot, and 
the establishment in general; which lat- 
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ter, thanks to the high efficiency of the 
trained Levantine servants, was soon 
moving with the noiseless rhythm of a 
finely adjusted machine. 

Mr. Falconer called with the Turk- 
ish ambassador, whose chief Hamid 
Pasha had once been. Then came in- 
vitations to informal teas at the house 
c*” the Turkish ambassador and at Mr. 
Falconer’s apartment, where acquaint- 
anceships were formed with certain 
ladies of the diplomatic set. Other in- 
vitations followed, these functions be- 
ing of a quiet and formally informal 
character, for although, following the 
Mohammedan custom, conventional 
mourning was not being observed, it 
was necessary to conform to a certain 
extent to surrounding conditions. 

Miss Challand then issued some in- 
vitations for tea—and there were no 
regrets. On one of these occasions, 
Roxana was asked to sing—which was 
to her the equivalent of being ordered 
to sing—to the accompaniment of her 
harp. This triumph of the Trans-Cau- 
casus drifted -from her chair like a 
wreath of seaweed caught in an eddy, 
and stood for a moment smiling and 
swaying, while her eyes peered beneath 
their long lashes until they caught those 
of Richard Ruggles, late salesman of 
the Walkeasy Shoe Company, who hap- 
pened to be sitting next the wife of the 
Argentine ambassador. 

“Do you wish me to sing, 
Effendi ?” 

“Certainly,” | answered 
“Sing one of those Persian songs.” 

So Roxana sang. 





Ruggles 
she asked. 
Ruggles. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


One day Ruggles received a letter 
from Pembroke, saying that he had 
seen Mr. Karapopulopulous, who was 
having the greatest difficulty in prevent- 
ing the confiscation, by the imperial 
Ottoman treasury, of the late Hamid 
Pasha’s palace and the many valuable 
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things that it contained; and that if 
Ruggles wished to make a fight for 
it, he would advise his coming out to 
Constantinople to defend the litigation. 
Ruggles, his business instincts rebelling 
against the idea of letting property that 
was his by moral and _ testamentary 
right be taken from him without a pro- 
test, decifled, to act upon this advice, 
the more so as his presence in Paris 
seemed no longer absolutely necessary. 
Therefore, he turned over the business 
management of his household to a trust- 
worthy homme d’affaires recommended 
by his Paris lawyers and proceeded at 
once to Constantinople. 

Pembroke met him upon his arrival 
and took him to his quarters, where 
they had a long talk, Ruggles describ- 
ing how he had established his wards 
and the social attentions that they were 
already receiving. 

Pembroke sat for a moment puffing 
at his pipe, then looked at Ruggles with 
a swarthy flush under his weather- 
beaten skin. 

“I suppose Miss Elliot told you that 
I want to marry Roxana,” he said, a 
little stiffly. 

“Yes,” Ruggles answered, 
me about that.” 

“Hope you’ve no objection to offer,” 
said Pembroke. 

Ruggles did not immediately answer. 
Pembroke glanced at him and his lids 
narrowed. The color deepened in his 


“she told 


clean-cut face. 

“*Pon my word, you don’t look any 
too pleased about it, old chap, I must 
say!” He took his pipe from his mouth 
and stared at Ruggles curiously. Then, 
noting the gathering flush~6n Ruggles’ 
lean cheeks, his handsome face clouded. 
“Good Lord, you haven’t gone and 
fallen in love with her yourself, have 


you: 
“Me? No, of course not.” 
“Then has anybody else?’ Pem- 
broke leaned forward, gripping the 


arms of his chair, and the veins on 











his temples darkened. 
Johnny tryin’ to cut me out?” 

Ruggles shook his head. 

“No,” he answered heavily. 

“Then what the devil is it? What 
are you lookin’ so glum about? Mind 
you, though, I’m not precisely askin’ 
your permission, my dear fellow. I'd 
marry her anyhow—and let the dot 
slide.” 

Ruggles leaned back in his chair and 
looked thoughtfully at Pembroke’s hot 
face. 

“Say, Lord Pembroke,” said he, “did 
you ever have any pig keepers in your 
family ?” 

Pembroke’s strong jaw fell. 

“Why—upon my soul—are you mad, 
Ruggles ?” 

“No. I’m just asking for.informa- 
tion.” 

“Pig keepers—what the deuce do 
you mean? Swineherds?” 

“Yes. Swineherds. You haven’t, 
have you?” 

“Look here, Ruggles”—Pembroke’s 
jaw hardened and his eyes began to 
gleam ominously—“I don’t mind a little 
chaff now and again, but if you think 
that just because you’ve come into a 
pile of money a! 

“Hold on a minute.” Ruggles raised 
his hand. “Just try to keep your tem- 
per and you'll see in a minute what 
I’m trying to get at. There’s another 
question I want to ask you. I’ve heard 
you speak of your mother, and I know 
you think a heap of her. How would 
you like it if people were to point at 
her and say: ‘See that woman? Well, 
her father tended hogs out in the beech 
woods—and so did her brothers and 
sisters. She might have been doing that 
now, herself, but she was mighty good 
looking, and her folks thought that they 
might get more out of her some other 
way, so they sold her hig 

He got no farther. Pembroke had 
bounded from his chair, his face crim- 
son, and his powerful grip fell on Rug- 
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gles’ throat. But even as his grasp 
tightened, he began vaguely to under- 
stand. The tense fingers relaxed. He 
thrust Ruggles from him and sank back 
into his seat. The color faded from 
his cheeks. 

“You damned little cad!” he 
growled. “You little shoe-shop bounder 
that I picked out of the gutter!” 

“That’s right,” Ruggles answered, 
with a little choke. “That’s what I 
was. And you’re Lord Pembroke. And 
if you do what you say you want to 
do and marry Roxana, then people can 
say about yorr children’s mother what 
you were ready to choke me for just 
sort of asking how you'd feel if they 
were to say it about yours. Only in 
the case of your children, it would be 
true. The grandfather of the next 
Lord Pembroke would be a dirty swine- 
herd somewhere over there across the 
Black Sea.” And he jerked his head 
toward the east. 

Pembroke’s face was set and rigid. 
He swallowed once or twice, but did 
not try to speak. Ruggles went on as 
quietly as if he had not just narrowly 
escaped a strangling: 

“You know as well as I do, Lord 
Pembroke, that people in your position 
can’t always do what they like. It 
wouldn’t be a square deal—not only to 
those of their family that are living, 
but to those that might come after 
them. I never looked at it that way 
until I met you and Mr. Falconer and 
Hamid Pasha and some others that 
were the real thing. But there’s no 
getting around it. And then there’s an- 
other thing—this girl Roxana’s only 
about half civilized. I’ve watched her 
and I know. For all of her wonderful 
looks, she’s a regular she-devil inside, 
and it only needs a jolt to bring it out. 
What sort of a wife would she be for 
you? Believe me, I’d rather marry a 
lioness and live in the cage with her. 
There’s something in her eyes that 
scares me, sometimes—and you know 
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yourself that I don’t scare so awful 
easy.” 

Pembroke, who had been watching 
him fixedly, leaned forward and buried 
his face in his hands. 

“God!” he muttered. “You’ve struck 
it, Ruggles. It’s just that has driven 
me nearly mad. She’s a great, splendid 
tawny lioness. But damn it, man, she’s 
more ¢han that! She’s got mind. She’s 
got a soul. I know her better than 
you think. I’ve talked to her. I’ve 
studied her. There’s lots of the savage 
underneath, I’ll admit, but who wants 
one of these pulin’ ‘born-in-captivity’ 
women? I can tame her. I’m none so 
civilized myself, and I’ve always told 
myself that if ever I came to mate, it 
would be with some such woman as 
that.” He drew out his handkerchief 
and wiped his glistening forehead. 
“There have been no end of sultans 
whose mothers were taken from the 
same class,” he growled. “Hamid 
Pasha himself was very probably the 
son of a slave. All the Turks take 
their wives in that way.” 

“Yes,” Ruggles answered 
“and look at them now.” 

Pembroke’s jaw set stubbornly, and 
when he spoke, there was something in 
his voice that struck a chill through 
Ruggles. 

“Oh, well,” said he harshly. “No 
doubt you’re right. I’ll chuck my title, 
change my name, marry the girl, and 
clear out America or Africa or 
some other place. Nuff said. I’ve got 
to have her, and that’s jolly well all 
there is about it.” 

Nobody, to hear and see the man, 
could have doubted the finality of this 
decision. Ruggles’ face turned very 
pale, and his expression was for the 
moment almost fierce. ' 

“You'd really do that?” he asked. 

“Right,” said Pembroke, almost in- 





quietly, 


for 


differently. ‘More than that, I’m goin’ 
to do it. I tell you, ‘Ruggles, I’ve got 
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. to have her, and that’s all there is about 


1" 

Ruggles leaned forward quickly in 
his chair. 

“Then take her,” said he. “You can 
have her. I’ll give her to. you. There’s 
nothing to hinder. Take her and do 
anything you like with her—only for 
the love of God don’t marry her!” 

Pembroke started forward, staring at 
Ruggles in amazement and disbelief. 

“What?” he cried. “Are you mad? 
When Hamid Pasha rm 

“Don’t talk Hamid Pasha to me!” 
cried Ruggles roughly. “Didn’t I save 
his life and get all shot up doing it? 
Did I promise anything about these 
girls? I guess the score’s about square 
between Hamid Pasha and Richard 
Ruggles... He leaned farther forward 
and deep lines drew themselves ob- 
liquely across either cheek. “But the 
score isn’t settled between you and me, 
Pembroke. What you said was true. 
You picked me out of the gutter and 
brought me out here with you’ and 
made a man of me. When I was shot 
to pieces, you stuck by me day and night 
—and gave me your own clean water 
when I was thirsty, and risked cholera 
drinking out of a stinking ditch. And 
afterward Do you think I’m go- 
ing to see you throw your life away 
after all that? Not by a damned sight! 
I’d give you the whole bunch, first. I 
ae a 


His voice broke. 








He burst into tears, 


turned in his chair, folded his arms 
against its back, and buried his face 


in them. Sobs shook his body as if 
to rack it apart. 





Then a _ strong, comforting hand 
dropped upon his heaving shoulder 
with all of the old gentleness and mag- 
netic touch. A low, vibrant voice, 
tremulous itself, said soothingly: 

“There — there — my boy — there— 
there! I’m sorry & 


Pembroke returned to England when 
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Ruggles had been about three weeks 
at the Porte, and the latter was rather 
relieved to have him go, as the surgeon 
had grown moody and taciturn and in- 
clined to avoid all social intercourse. 
His attitude toward Ruggles was sim- 
ilar to that of a would-be suicide who 
harbors resentment against the friend 
who has thwarted him. It was under- 
stood between the two that Pembroke 
was not to see Roxana again. 

At the end of six weeks, thoroughly 
disgusted with Ottoman “law” and its 
methods, Ruggles consigned the whole 
business to his lawyer and returned to 
Paris. 

His household greeted him warmly, 
and from Miss Challand he received 
the gratifying news that a matrimonial 
alliance had been proposed by a cer- 
tain Madame de Montereau on the part 
of her two sons, Marcel and Bertrand, 
aged respectively twenty-seven and 
twenty-four, whom she desired to wed 
to Bulbul and Alessandra. These 
young gentlemen, though not titled, 
were of a good family of prosperous 
manufacturers. On the death of their 
father, they might expect to inherit the 
business and a considerable fortune. 

Also, the hand of Roxana had been 
sought in marriage by the young Baron 
von Hertzfeld, son of the retired banker 
of that name. The Von Hertzfelds 
were orthodox Jews, enormously rich 
and highly respected. Yakub, Roxana’s 
suitor, was thirty years of age and a 
man of great charm and intelligence. 
He had been presented by an attaché 
of the British embassy. 

“Of course,” said Miss Challand, 
“she would have to embrace his re- 
ligion. Do you think Hamid Pasha 
would have objected?” 

“No,” Ruggles answered. “All that 
Hamid Pasha objected to was an all- 
round infidel. What does Roxana think 
about it?” 

“Nothing has been said to Roxana,” 
Miss Challand answered. “She is a 
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very odd girl, Mr. Ruggles. If it 
weren’t for the clever things she some- 
times says, One might almost think her 
dull. The others are tremendously in- 
terested in their new lives, and as nferry 
as schoolgirls on a lark. But Roxana 
goes sometimes the whole day without 
speaking a word. Yet she seems happy, 
and is always extremely agreeable. She 
must see that Baron von Hertzfeld ad- 
mires her tremendously, and she is al- 
ways very nice to him, but then she is 
nice to everybody.” 

“Maybe I’d better sound her a little 
on the subject of Von Hertzfeld,” said 
Ruggles. “I’ll try to get a chance to 
speak to her alone, to-night after din- 
ner. Of course, if she doesn’t want 
him, she doesn’t have to have him.” 

The household dined together, Rug- 
gles presiding at one end of the table 
and Miss Challand at the other, between 
them such a galaxy of beauty as one 
might travel far and fail to find. The 
conversation was general and vivacious, 
Alessandra and Bulbul being the chat- 
terboxes of the party, and Ruggles de- 
rived much entertainment from their 
childlike comments on  people- and 
things. When he himself spoke, the 
girls became quiet. 

As they left the dining room, Roxana 
lingered. 

“T am going out in the garden,” she 
said to Miss Elliot. “I wish to take the 
ae 

“Very well, my dear,” Miss Elliot 
answered, and glanced at ‘Ruggles. 
“Would you like to play bridge after 
we have our coffee, Mr. Ruggles?” she 
asked. 

“IT don’t play,” Ruggles answered. 
“T’ll have to get-you to teach me some 

“day. I think I'll go out and walk 
around a little with Roxana, if she 
doesn’t mind.” 

Roxana’s long lashes swept up sud- 
denly, then down again. 

“T shall be mos’ happy,’ 
mured. 


, 


, 


’ 


she_mur- 
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Miss Elliot turned away, and Ruggles 
led Roxana through the conservatory 
and out into the perfumed darkness. 
His stick slipped on the marble step, 
and: instantly Roxana’s hand closed on 
his arm with an amazing strength. 

“Be careful, Ruggles Effendi,” said 
her sweet voice in his ear. 

And Ruggles, while wondering at her 
strength, for she had saved him from 
a nasty fall, was at the same time con- 
scious of a faint, exquisite odor, spicy 
and elusive, which seemed to come from 
her hair. 

They followed a little path and came 
presently to a wicker bench under a 
flowering catalpa, of which the snowy 
blossoms shone whitely against the 
dark, lustrous foliage. 

“Let’s sit down here,” said Ruggles. 
“T want to talk to you, Roxana.” 

“T am listening, Ruggles Effendi.” 

She seated herself beside him, and 
Ruggles felt her breath on his cheek 
as she swayed toward him to look into 
his face, as if trying to read its ex- 
pression in the gloom. Again he was 
conscious of the sweet, faint perfume. 
He leaned forward, resting his clasped 
hands upon the head of his cane. 

“Do you like it here in Paris, Rox- 
ana?” he asked. 

“Yes—now that you have come.” 

“Oh, what difference does _ that 
make?” Ruggles asked, a little awk- 
wardly. “You like it, anyway, don’t 
you ?” 

“T would not like it without you,” 
she answered, “because I love you. 
Can’t you feel me loving you, be- 
loved?” Her voice was like the first 
sweet, low, tentative note of a night- 
ingale before its song; a prelude and a 
promise of the liquid notes to follow. 

Ruggles could scarcely believe that 
he had heard aright; he was bewildered 
and confused. What did the girl mean? 
Then it flashed through his head that 
this childlike declaration was not to be 
taken in its literal sense, but merely as 


an expression of sympathy and liking. 
It would be outrageous to suppose that 
Roxana had fallen in love with him, or 
that, even if she thought she had, she 
would state the fact with such simple 
candor. For Roxana’s Oriental view- 
point of their relative positions was im- 
possible to Ruggles. He decided that 
the best method of procedure would be 
to come to a clear mutual understand- 
ing. Roxana had just said that she 
loved him. Ruggles took his point of 
departure from this reckoning. But 
before expressing himself, he decided 
.that he had better put Roxana right 
on certain figures of speech, which 
might afterward lead to misunderstand- 
ings. 

“I’m mighty glad you think so much 
of me, Roxana,” he said. “But you 
know there are a good many different 
kinds of love.” 

Roxana’s eyes glowed darkly from 
her pale face. 

“I have them all for you, Ruggles 
Effendi,” she said softly. “Why do 
you not love me, too? How happy we 
could be!” She sighed. 

Ruggles felt the blood pouring into 
his face. 

“T guess you don’t realize what you’re 
saying, Roxana,” he said. 

“But indeed I do,” she answered 
quickly. “Why should I not love you? 
And why should you not love me? Do 
you know any girl more beautiful than 
I? Do I not please you? 
for you and play for you and dance for 
you. And where could you find a girl 
with such hair as mine and such a skin 
and a body that is neither fat nor thin, 
and vs 

“Roxana,” Ruggles interrupted, “you 
mustn’t say things like that.” 

“Why not, effendi?”’ she whispered 
softly. “Are they not true? And am 
I not yours? Did not Hamid Pasha 
What may I not say 
For your 


I can sing 


give me to you? 
to you, Ruggles Effendi? 
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eyes, there is no veil across my face or 
across my heart.” 

Ruggles leaned back in his chair, 
breathing rapidly. There was a sweet- 
ness and a seduction in Roxana’s voice 
such as he had never heard in any other, 
while the childish simplicity of her woo- 
ing cleared it of all immodesty. She 
spoke from no heat of passion, but 
plaintively, like a child hurt at having 
withheld from it something that it feels 
to be its due. The ravishing Roxana 
was begging for love as a little girl 
might beg for promised sweets. 

“What is it, Ruggles Effendi?” she 
went on. “Have I done anything to dis- 
please you?” 

“Of course not,” Ruggles answered. 
But, you see, it’s like this, Roxana. 
Before Hamid Pasha died 

He was interrupted by a light step 
on the gravel path, and a white-clad 
figure appeared. Then a voice that both 
recognized as Miss Elliot’s called: 

“Mr. Ruggles!” 

“Here I am,” Ruggles answered. 

Miss Elliot drew nearer and stood 
for a moment looking at them as they 
sat close together on the wicker bench. 
It was too dark to see her face, but 
when she spoke, her voice held a pecul- 
iar cold note. 

“Baron von Hertzfeld has called,” 
said she. “I thought you might like 
to meet him.” 

“All _ right,’ Ruggles 
“We'll be in directly.” 

Miss Elliot turned and went back to 
the house. Ruggles looked at Roxana. 

“What I was going to say is this: 
Hamid Pasha left me a letter, when he 
died, asking me to look after you four 
girls and see that you got started right 
in life and married in the European 
way. He felt that Turkey was break- 
ing up, I think, and he didn’t want you 
left without somebody to take care of 
you. He said in his letter that I was 
to be like a big brother to you, and 
that’s exactly how I feel. If I were 

§ 
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an outsider, it might be different, but, 
you see, Roxana, I’d be a pretty poor 
sort of a man to go contrary to his 
directions, after all he’s done for me.” 

Roxana nodded her lovely head. 

“T see, Ruggles Effendi,” she an- 
swered sadly. 

“So you mustn’t think about me that 
way,” Ruggles went on. “I want to 
see you girls happily married to good 
husbands. Now, Bulbul and Alessan- 
dra will probably marry these two Mon- 
tereau brothers. This Baron von Hertz- 
feld wants to marry you. What do you 
think about it, Roxana?” 

The girl began to toy with the gravel 
with the tip of her little slipper. 

“He is very nice,” she answered in a 
low voice, “and very handsome. He 
is a Jew, but I have heard that the Jews 
are very kind to their wives and give 
them a great many presents. Besides, 
he is very rich. I will marry him, if 
you wish me to, Ruggles Effendi.” 

“That’s fine,” Ruggles answered, 
greatly relieved. It flashed across his 
mind that perhaps he had been unjust 
to Roxana. Why, this girl whom he 
had regarded as a lioness was after all 
as docile as a kitten. “‘But before you 
marry him, you’d better find out if you 
really care for him,” said he. 

Roxana slightly raised her splendid 
shoulders. 

“It does not matter,” she answered 
“Tf I am to marry like a European 
woman, I will do as they do. If I do 
not like him afterward, I will take a 
lover.” 

Ruggles gasped. The kitten seemed 
to be showing a little claw at the end 
of its velvet paw. 

“You mustn’t say things like that,” 
he protested. “Nice women don’t ever 
think of that sort of thing.” 

Roxana smiled, and her white teeth 
flashed through the murk. 

“If you loved me, I 
deceive you, effendi,” 


should never 
she answered 
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softly, and her lithe body swayed to- 
ward him. “You would never have to 
watch me. Aie—my dear E 

Her bare arms slipped up about his 
neck, and she rested her head for an 
instant on his chest. The odor of her 
hair was in his nostrils. Then she 
loosed him suddenly and rose with a 
little shudder. 

“T will do as you tell me, Ruggles 
Effendi,” said she. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ruggles met the brothers De Mon- 
tereau and liked them, which sentiment 
was cordially reciprocated. “Un homme 
charmant et trés distingué,” was the 
verdict of the Frenchmen. Madame de 
Montereau, with the family solicitor, 
had an interview with Ruggles, when 
the marriage settlements were drawn 
up and a formal betrothal announced. 
The double wedding was set for the 
first week in May. 

The suit of the young Baron von 
Hertzfeld was also approved by Rug- 
gles. Not only did he like and admire 
Von Hertzfeld, and believe that he 
would make Roxana a kind and dutiful 
husband, but he was anxious to see the 
girl safely married and _ established. 
There was something in the expression 
of her tawny eyes, when for a second 
they flashed into his, that made Ruggles 
nervous and ill at ease. He felt that 
he was dealing with a primitive nature 
which he would never be able to under- 
stand and which contained high poten- 
tialities of mischief. He hoped that 
matrimony, with its attendant respon- 
sibilities, might tame the savage in- 
stincts that he was able to sense be- 
neath his ward’s quiet and self-con- 
tained exterior. 

Roxana appeared to be quite content 
with the arrangement, and was much 
pleased with her engagement ring and 
its superb diamond. The wedding was 
arranged for September, when Von 


Hertzfeld’s family would be able to 
assist. 

Meanwhile, the season advanced and, 
the heat of Paris growing oppressive, 
Ruggles rented a furnished villa at Le 
Touquet for the months of July and 
August, and removed his household 
thither. The brothers De Montereau 
ran down for every week-end, and on 
one of these outings they brought with 
them an intimate friend, a lieutenant 
in the army and a young man of good 
connections, though small personal for- 
tune. His expectations were; however, 
of the best—as Ruggles, anticipating 
another suitor, took the pains to assure 
himself—so when the young man’s aunt 
formally requested in his behalf the 
hand of Rosa Ben Ali Hamid, Ruggles 
decided to give his consent, no doubt 
influenced to some degree by Rosa’s im- 
passioned pleadings that she might have 
her adored Pierre. 

One might think that Ruggles should 
have been a very happy man at so suc- 
cessful a fulfillment of his obligation 
to his late benefactor. But he was feel- 
ing very far from happy. Mr. Falconer, 
who had come down to spend several 
days at the Le Touquet villa, had in- 
formed him that there was a rumor of 
Ruth Downing’s engagement to a young 
Englishman of title, the Honorable 
Cecil Townsend, and at this news, it 
seemed to Ruggles that all of the light 
had gone out of his life.- He could no 
longer deceive himself in regard to his 
true state of heart toward Ruth. He 
knew that he loved her with an intensity 
which absorbed him soul and mind and 
body, and that without her all else was 
a hollow mockery, and would always 
be. 

This sadness of Ruggles made him 
the more interesting to his household, 
none of whom—except perhaps the de- 
voted Mustapha, who had witnessed 
certain orisons—ascribed to it the 
proper cause. 

Then one day Ruggles came in to 
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luncheon with such a high flush on his 
lean cheeks and so vivid a brightness in 
his eyes that Miss Elliot, on catching 
sight of him, feared that the fever 
brewed in the swamps flanking Derkos 
must have germinated again. Ruggles 
seemed nervous and excited. He had 
been watching the tennis on the courts 
of the Hermitage Hotel and he had 
seen enter a big touring car containing 
Ruth and Miss Downing. He 
nounced this fact in as casual a voice as 
he was able to control. 

“Really?” said Miss Challand. 
you speak to them?” 

“No,” said Ruggles. “I 
them pass.” 

“They’ve probably run over to meet 
Mr. Downing and his son on*the Rot- 
terdam, which is due to arrive at Bou- 
logne to-morrow,” said Darthea. “I 
saw in the Herald about a week ago 
that they were among the passengers.” 

Ruggles was conscious of a sudden 
irritation with Darthea for not having 
informed him of this all-important fact. 
He had never formed the habit him- 
self of following the steamer sailings 
and social items, but he could not un- 
derstand how anybody could fail to be 
interested at any time by the move- 
ments of any of the Downing family, 
or fail to comment on them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Darthea had commented on 
the circumstance, but Ruggles had not 
the 
then, was undoubtedly the rea- 


“Did 


just saw 


been present at time. 

This, 
son of Ruth’s presence in Le Touquet, 
which is only a short run from Bou- 
logne. Ruggles found himself suddenly 
deprived of appetite. 

“I’m afraid you're not feeling well, 
Mr. Ruggles,” said Miss Elliot, observ- 
ing him decline a favorite dish. 

“Oh, I’m all right, thanks,” said Rug- 
gles. “I guess I'll go over and call on 
Miss Downing and her aunt this after- 
noon and them to dinner. Miss 
Downing said, when I saw her last, that 
she wanted to meet the girls.” 


ask 


an- 
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Roxana raised her tawny eyes slowly 
to Ruggles’ face. 

“Is she very pretty?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Ruggles answered, “and she’s 
just as sweet and nice as she is pretty. 
You'll all be crazy about her.” 

“Are you crazy about her?” asked 
Roxana. 

“My dear!” said Miss Challand, in 
mild reproof. 

Ruggles smiled wearily. 

“T guess everybody that knows her is 
crazy about her, Roxana,” said he, and 
fell into an abstracted silence. 

Roxana was rather silent, too, but, 
when unobserved, her eyes shot yellow 
gleams at Ruggles from under their 
long, dark lashes. She had seen deeper 
into his soul than her less instinctive, 
though more sophisticated, mentors. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Ruth welcomed Ruggles as warmly 
as if they had been friends of years’ 
standing, which, indeed, on Ruggles’ 
side, they had been. 

“I’m so glad to see you,” said she. 
“Do sit down and tell me all about 
yourself.” She half closed her eyes 
and, with her head slightly aslant, gave 
him a brief, but solicitous examination. 
“Do you know, you’re not looking quite 
as robust as I’d hoped to see you. I 
believe you’re thinner—and you seem 
lots older than when I saw you last.” 

Ruggles Jaughed. 

“Can you blame me?” 
“Four lively girls and three chaperons 
to watch is enough to take the fat off 
anybody, I guess.’ 

“T should think it might be,” Ruth 
agreed. “I’m crazy to meet them. Mr. 
Falconer has been in London for a few 
days, and he gave me a good deal of 
your news. So they’re all engaged ?” 

“T should say they were!” Ruggles 
sighed. “I need a bell and blinders to 
go around my house, in spite of Miss 
Challand and Miss Elliot and Darthea. 


he asked. 


’ 
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Those girls take more watching than a 
Bulgarian advance column. Not that 
there’s any harm in them,” he added 
hastily, “but they’re such a pack of kids 
—that is, all but Roxana.” 

“You know, you’re a celebrity,” said 
Ruth. “Have you seen the last Tat- 
tler? There’s a full-page picture of 
you and your pretty wards about to 
take your dip, and it’s labeled: ‘Rich- 
ard Plantagenet Ruggles, Meteoric Mil- 
lionaire, and his Lovely Wards, the 
Misses Ben Ali Hamid.’ They are 
pretty !” 

“Oh, there’s no trouble about their 
looks,” said Ruggles wearily. “Some- 
times I’ve almost wished they were as 
homely as a huckleberry pie. However, 
they'll all be married pretty soon, thank 
goodness !” 

Ruth laughed merrily. 

“I wonder you didn’t fall in love with 
one of them yourself,” said she. 

Ruggles shook his head. 

“Don’t tell me anything like that,” 
said he, “because I don’t believe it.” 

Ruth gave him a swift, sidelong look. 
They were sitting by an open window 
looking out upon the grounds of the 
casino. They were quite alone, for the 
weather was fine and everybody was 
on the golf links or the tennis courts or 
the beach. Ruggles looked at Ruth, and 
his features tightened with something 
of the expression of a person who has 
a sore tooth and bites on it hard, with 
the idea of seeing how much pain he 


can stand. 

“Speaking about 
falling in love and all that sort of 
thing,” said he, “Mr. Falconer told me 
something about you.” 

“The nasty old gossip! Even if he 
is a dear!” cried Ruth. “I know what 
he told you. He said that I was en- 
gaged to Cecil Townsend! Well, I’m 
not—nor ever was nor ever will be! 
Just because we rode together a few 
times and he was—well—rather atten- 
tive, as all nice Englishmen are apt to 


engagements and 


be to American girls It was all 
nonsense. I wouldn’t marry the Hon- 
orable Cecil Townsend if he were— 
well—if for my sake he were to become 
a shoe clerk in one of our stores—say 
the Vienna branch.” She smiled mali- 
ciously at the panting Ruggles. “If I 
ever marry, I’ll marry some man who 
sees things the way I do, and who 
doesn’t try to hide the fact that the 
family fortune came from ‘tryde.’ My 
father’s in ‘tryde,’ and my brother’s in 
‘tryde,’ and I’m darn’ proud of it! I’m 
a daughter of ‘tryde’ and I don’t take 
any odds from anybody! Do you get 
me ?” 

“T sure do,” said Ruggles reverently. 
It seemed to him that a nightingale was 
singing in his heart. 

Ruth glanced at her little pendant 
watch. 

“It’s nearly four, and the tide is high 
at four. Let’s go for a swim.” 

“That for me!” said Ruggles, with 
such a clarion enthusiasm that Ruth 
laughed. 

“Well, then, I’ll get auntie, and we'll 
go down to the beach,” she said. 

Miss Downing seemed glad to see 
Ruggles and readily accepted his invi- 
tation for dinner. Like her niece, she 
was devoured with curiosity to see the 
Misses Ben Ali Hamid. Ruggles tele- 
phoned to the villa to say that there 
for dinner 
two De 
then 


two more guests 


Hertzfeld and the 


would be 

-for V-on 
Montereaus were also expected 
went down to the beach with Ruth and 
her aunt. 

As they swam seaward, 
rolled on his side and, as his sinewy 
arm flashed clear of the water for its 
downward stroke, Ruth saw between 
shoulder and elbow a livid, triangular 
cicatrix. 

“That’s an ugly scar on your arm,” 


Ruggles 


said she. 

Ruggles smiled. 

“T got that from a sword bayonet in 
the fight I told you about,” said he, “but 
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it never bothered me much. I guess I 
got off pretty lucky, with nothing worse 
than a smashed ankle.” 

“Ts the man that gave you that jab 
in the arm still alive?” Ruth asked. 

“No,” Ruggles answered shortly. 
“Let’s swim back. There’s an offshore 
current out here.” 

They paddled slowly in and waded 
out on the beach. Thigh-deep, they 
turned as’ if impelled by a common im- 
pulse and looked at each other. 

“It’s funny,” said Ruggles, “but after 
a good, long swim I always feel as if I 
didn’t belong on the land. I sort of 
hate to go ashore again and crawl about 
with the crowd.” He gave a short 
laugh. “Maybe it’s because it’s sort 
of hard work to keep up with the pro- 
cession.” 

“T think,” said Ruth, “it’s more apt 
to be because the procession finds it 
hard to keep pace with you.” 


Miss Downing and Ruth’ were 
charmed with Ruggles’ wards, and 
found it difficult to believe that such 
comme il faut young ladies could pos- 
sibly have grown up “in a Turkish 
harem. Roxana, particularly, fasci- 
nated Ruth, who thought her the most 
beautiful creature she had ever seen, 
and told Ruggles so. But Ruggles did 
not enthuse. Once or twice during din- 
ner he had caught a curious gleam in 
Roxana’s: golden eyes, as they rested 
on Ruth, which had given him a curious 
in that 
of the 


There was something 
veiled look that reminded him 
look in the eyes of a cat as it watches 
a bird from the ambush of a shrub. 
The evening passed pleasantly and 
when, late the following day, Ruggles 
went to the hotel to pay his respects to 
the Downings, he learned from Ruth 
that her father and brother had decided 
to go on to London for a few days’ 
business trip. She and her aunt were 
to stop on at Le Touquet until their 
return, Miss Downing having found the 


disquiet. 
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combination of sea and pine woods most 
beneficial to her asthma. 

The days that immediately followed 
were the happiest Ruggles had ever 
known. He and Ruth were constantly 
together, on the beach or the golf links, 
bathing, or running over the road in a 
light racing car that Ruggles had pur- 
chased. It seemed to him that each 
passing day brought them closer in 
sympathy and understanding. 

Darthea and Ruth became quite in- 
timate, and one night, when Miss 
Downing was suffering from a head- 
ache, Darthea brought Ruth informally 
to dinner at the villa, which was situ- 
ated at some little distance from the 
hotel in the midst of the pine woods, on 
a slight eminence which commanded a 
view of the sea. After dinner, Ruggles, 
to his great disgust, was obliged to 
make a short call at the house of a 
neighbor, an Englishman, to arrange 
some details of a golf tournament for 
which Ruggles had offered a cup. The 
business was soon transacted, and Rug- 
gles returned to the villa, where he was 
met by Miss Challand, who wore a 
rather worried face. 

“Tt’s very odd, Mr. Ruggles,” said 
she, “but I can’t imagine what has be- 
come of Roxana and Miss Downing.” 

“What?” exclaimed Ruggles, with a 
curious presentiment of ill. 

“They have disappeared,” said Miss 
Challand “The other girls 
are all in the Bulbul and 
and 


nervously. 
room. 
Rosa were and 
Miss Downing were talking together in 
a corner of the room when they pres- 
ently got up and went out. I asked 
them where they were going, and Miss 
Downing said that Roxana had con- 
sented to show her the Circassian ges- 
ture dance, but that she wouldn’t do 
it before the others. I thought nothing 
of that, knowing that Roxana is sub- 
ject to such whims. Well, they went 
out about half an hour ago and haven’t 
come back. I’ve been all over the house 


music 
Roxana 


singing, 
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and through the gardens, but can’t find 
a sign of them.” 

Ruggles was conscious of a most dis- 
agreeable hollow feeling at the pit of 
his stomach, and his mouth seemed sud- 
denly to have gone dry. He had no- 
ticed that Roxana had looked odd dur- 
ing dinner and had wondered if she 
were ill. 

“Have you said anything to any- 
body?” he asked. 

“No,” Miss Challand answered and, 
glancing at Ruggles’ face, she went sud- 
denly pale. “Why do you look that 
way? What do you think ag 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Ruggles, with 
an effort to make his tone natural. “It’s 
just one of Roxana’s freakish ideas. 
She probably took .it into her head that 
she’d like to dance out in the moon- 
light. Don’t say anything. I'll run out 
and take a look around. They may 
have just gone for a little walk in the 
pines.” 

He hurried through the rear of the 
house and out into the back garden, 
which was long and narrow, with a 
sanded walk that ran straight down the 
center to a small iron door in the wall. 
This opened upon a little winding path 
which traversed the pine woods for a 
quarter of a mile and then joined a 
broad thoroughfare. 

Ruggles paused at the gate and, 
striking a match, stooped to examine 
the sand. It showed the fresh imprints 
of two pairs of small, high-heeled shoes. 
Also, the bolt of the gate, always fas- 
sened at night, had been slid back. The 


two girls had plainly passed this way, ° 


and Ruggles hurried along the path as 
fast as his lameness would permit. It 
was not dark, for the moon was nearly 
full, but its light was partly shrouded 
by a thin, high sea haze drifting in 
from the Channel. There was, however, 
no difficulty in following the path, de- 
spite the darkness of the pine woods, 
and Ruggles pushed on, rather expect- 
ing to come presently upon the two 


girls. Then the stillness of the place 
was disturbed by a distant scream. 

It was not a loud scream and it 
sounded choked off, as if the person 
emitting it might have discovered its 
cause to have been something to give 
no alarm. Neither was it repeated, and 
Ruggles, after pausing an instant to 
locate its direction, which seemed di- 
rectly on his path, hurried on. 

The pines grew thicker, shutting off 
the vague light, and as Ruggles groped 
his way onward, he grew more and 
more uneasy. He remembered his 
scene with Roxana in Paris, and her 
assurance that, although he might dis- 
pose of her hand as he thought best, 
she would never love any other man 
than himself. Also he recalled the fact 
that Roxana alone of his wards had 
not warmed to Ruth. 

Presently Ruggles discovered that he 
could not be far from the main road, 
for he heard at no great distance the 
snorting of a high-powered _ motor, 
which appeared to have been that mo- 
ment started, for there came a succes- 
sive crash of gears as the driver went 
into the higher speeds. At the same 
moment he came out upon a little open- 
ing in the pines where the pale moon- 
light shone down upon the carpet of 
glistening pine needles. As he did so, 
his eye was caught by a white object 
upon its farther side and partly in the 
shadow of the overhanging boughs 

Ruggles hurried toward it, and as he 
drew near, that it 
was the body of a woman in evening 
dress. She was lying on her face, her 
loosened hair tumbled about her naked 
shoulders, from which the light tulle 
of her gown had been torn away, and 
as Ruggles, sick with dread, dropped 
to the ground at her side and turned 
over the limp and senseless body, his 
heart seemed to stop beating, for the 
pale moonlight was reflected from 
Ruth’s pallid face. 

With a choking gasp, he dropped his 


saw to his horror 
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head, laying his: ear upon her heart. 
There was a faint pulsation, and as he 
took her head upon his knee, he was 
aghast to find that her light scarf was 
twisted tightly about her throat and 
knotted there. It was the work of an 
instant to loosen it and then, realizing 
that the girl was nearly strangled, Rug- 
gles, who had assisted at one or two 
drowning accidents, lowered her head 
to the ground and, taking both her 


wrists, began to perform the rhythmic 


motions of artificial respiration. 

But Ruth was suffering from shock, 
rather than from suffocation, though 
this latter might have come later. At 
the end of a minute or two, she gave 
a shuddering sigh, her lashes fluttered, 
and her dark eyes stared at Ruggles 
unseeingly. 

“What—what’s 
asked vaguely. 

“Don’t try to talk, Ruth,” said Rug- 
gles huskily. “Take a few long breaths.” 

Ruth obeyed, inhaling the sweet, 
pine-scented night air jn shuddering 
gasps. She struggled up, leaning 
against Ruggles, who drew the scarf 
about her bare throat and shoulders. 

“Oh—oh——” she gasped. 

Her head fell against Ruggles’ chest 
and she began to sob. Ruggles held 
her close, soothing her as if she had 
been a little child. Presently her sobs 
ceased. She looked around her wildly 

“Never mind, 
“It’s all right now. 

“Where is she?’ 
“Oh, why did she 
now. It was because of—of you 
She thrust herself away from Ruggles 
and, dropping her face into her hands, 
sat sobbing with silent violence while 
her abundant hair fell down to cover 
neck and bosom. 

Ruggles slipped off his dinner coat 
and buttoned it about her. Presently 
Ruth managed to control herself and 
turned to look into his face. 


’ 


the matter?’ she 


dear,” said Ruggles. 
It’s all right now. 
, 


whispered ‘Ruth. 
Oh, I remember 


” 
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“How—could—you?” said she, in a 
low, vibrating voice. 

“How could I what?” Ruggles put 
his arm about her shoulders to draw 
her to him again, for she was swaying 
as she sat. 

Ruth shrank away. 
“Don’t!” said she. 
me! I’ve got to think.” 

She was silent for several moments. 
Then Ruggles, whose mind was work- 
ing rapidly, as it was wont to do in 
crises, said gently: 

“Don’t try to think now, dear. It’s 
too awful. If you feel able, try to walk 
back to the house. It’s not far, and 
I’m afraid Miss Challand may raise 
an alarm, and you mustn’t be seen like 
this. We can slip in by the back door, 
and you can go right up and go to bed. 
I’ll telephone to your aunt that you 
have been taken ill and we think you’d 
better spend the night.” 

Ruth struggled to her feet before 
Ruggles could offer his hand. She was 
a strong girl and courageous, and now 
that the first shock had passed, violent 
anger was beginning to take possession 
of her, which was perhaps the best 
thing that could have happened. 

“Very well,” said she, in a low voice. 
“T can walk. Don’t touch me, please.” 

And they started back along the dim- 
lit path. 
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“Don’t touch 


CHAPTER XXI. 

“Well,” said Miss Challand, “if the 
poor child gets through it without brain 
fever, it'll be a wonder. I must say, 
though, she seems more angry than 
shocked or frightened—and that’s a 
jolly good thing. No sign of that sav- 
age girl?” 

Ruggles shook his head. 

“Did you telephone to Von Hertz- 
feld?” 

“Yes. They told me at the hotel that 
he received a message at dinner and left 
in his car immediately, after saying 
that he had been called to London by 
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a sudden case of illness in his family 
and would cross on the midnight boat 
from Calais.” 

“Then there’s nothing to do but wait 
for some news of Roxana,” said Miss 
Challand. “We don’t want a scandal, 
if only for the sake of the other girls, 
and she can’t get far with no money 


and nothing to her back but an evening * 


dress. No doubt she'll come slinking 
in presently like an escaped leopardess 
crawling back to the cage. She’s mad.” 


Miss Challand then went on to tell’ 


Ruggles what she had learned from 
Ruth. It appeared that, while talking 
with Roxana after dinner, the wild 
Georgian girl had suggested that they 
slip out for.a little stroll in the moon- 
light. When Ruth, not feeling this to 
be a polite thing to do, had demurred, 
Roxana had said that if she would go 
with her for a few minutes, she would 
show her the Circassian dance for 
which Ruth had often asked in vajn and 
which Roxana said was much more ef- 
fective in the moonlight. Ruth finally 
consenting, they had gone.out. Where- 
upon, Roxana had insisted on leaving 
the grounds, not wishing, as she said, 
to be observed from the house, as the 
dance was not an entirely conventional 
one, in its true interpretation. Ruth, 
full of curiosity and the spirit of ad- 
venture, had finally been persuaded. 

Roxana had then conducted her to 
the clearing in the woods, and there, 
turning suddenly, had addressed her 
with a fury and a passion that had ap- 
palled the American girl. She had ac- 
cused Ruth of all sorts of unspeakable 
things that had to do with Ruggles, 
who, Roxana said, was her own lover. 
Ruth, startled and terrified, had been 
beginning to believe the girl insane 
when Roxana had snatched from her 
bosom a vial of what Ruth had rightly 
guessed to be vitriol and had attempted 
to dash it into Ruth’s face. 

But here the ex-slave girl had reck- 


oned without her host. Ruth, though 


of far less than Roxana’s size and 
strength, was lacking neither in 
strength nor courage. Seeing her dan- 
ger, she had sprung at Roxana and 
gripped her wrists. In the struggle 
that had followed, the flask had 
dropped into the bushes and been lost. 
Roxana had fought like a tigress, and 
Ruth with the strength of desperation. 
But the Georgian had proved more than 
a match for her antagonist, finally 
flinging her to the ground and twisting 
her scarf around her neck, then making 
off through the pines. 

“It’s just about as awful as anything 
could be,” said Miss Challand finally. 
“IT always had a feeling that Roxana 
was far from civilized, and so had Miss | 
Elliot, though Darthea liked and ad- 
mired her. What’s to be done? We've 
got to hush the thing up. But we can’t 
let Hertzfeld marry her. It wouldn't 
be right.” 

Ruggles glanced at his watch. 

“I guess we won’t be able to help 
ourselves—or Hertzfeld, either,” said 
he. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, as I dope it out,” said Rug- 
gles, ‘“Hertzfeld and Roxana are prob- 
ably landing at Dover, just about now. 
Do you know, Miss Challand, I believe 
it was Roxana who sent that message 
to Von Hertzfeld. She probably told 
him that something had gone wrong 
with her here, and that she wouldn’t 
stay in the place any longer, and that 
he could take her to England to-night 
and marry her by special license to- 
morrow, or not at all. And Hertzfeld, 
being head over heels in love, took her 
up on it.” 

“Good gracious 
Challand. 

“T heard a big car starting down on 
the road when I was hustling through 
the woods,” said Ruggles, “and now 
that I think of it, it sounded like that 
sixty Mercedes of Von Hertzfeld. The 
same sort of cough and roar. Of 


!” exclaimed Miss 
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course, he probably thought that Rox- 
ana had been disciplined by some of 
us and wouldn’t stand for it. Well, 
so much the worse for him. I don’t see 
how we can help it now.” 

He got up and took one or two limp- 
ing steps, then paused in front of the 
elderly Englishwoman and looked her 
squarely in the eyes. 

“It’s my own darn’ fault for not hav- 
ing been more on my guard,” said he. 
“T had Roxana sized up from the very 
start as a savage. Pembroke wanted to 
marry her, and I went out to Constan- 
tinople to prevent it. She made love 
to me in Paris, and I told her that there 
was nothing doing and that she’d got 
to put it all out of her head. She never 
made any fuss, and promised to marry 
anybody I wanted her to. It might have 
gone through all right if she hadn’t 
seen that I was in love with Ruth 
Downing. But that was more than that 
tigress nature of hers could stand. So 
she made up her mind on the spur of 
the moment to ruin Ruth’s beauty and 
elope with Von Hertzfeld. It struck me 
to-night at dinner that she was looking 
sort of wild. I ought to have kept my 
eye on her.” 

Miss Challand sank into a chair and 
sniffed her salts. 

“Fancy such things in this day and 
age!” said she. 

Rugglés’ face hardened. 

“Roxana doesn’t belong to this day 
and age,” “Ruth has had a 
mighty close call. I don’t believe Rox- 
ana meant to kill her when they started 
out, but she meant something just as 
bad, if not worse. When Ruth knocked 
the bottle out of her hand, she saw red 
and decided to strangle her. And now” 
—his face grew even whiter and more 
tense—"“I suppose nothing will ever 
make Ruth believe that she didn’t have 
more reason for doing it than just be- 
cause she took a fancy to me and I 
laid down the law to her that she was 
my ward and nothing more.” 


said he. 
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Miss Challand shook her head. Then, 
at sight of Ruggles’ drawn features, she 
rose from her chair and patted him gen- 
tly on the shoulder. 

“My dear boy,” said she, “I’m afraid 
it’s going to be rather hard—but we'll 
do the best we can. You may be sure 
that you shall have all of my help and 
sympathy.” 

Ruggles seized her hand in his. 

“Thank you, Miss Challand,” said he. 

Ruggles’ shrewd surmise in regard 
to Von Hertzfeld proved to be correct. 
The following day brought a_ letter 
written by him on the Calais-Dover 
boat. In it the young man offered in- 
finite apologies for the step he had 
taken and his apparent abuse of Rug- 
gles’ confidence and many kindnesses. 
As excuse, he said that the possibility 
of losing Roxana had been something 
that he had not had the strength to con- 
template and, knowing her varying 
moods and intense nature, he could do 
no more than follow her instructions. 
He trusted that Ruggles, who had al- 
ready approved his suit, would under- 
stand and sympathize with him in his 
apparently ungrateful behavior. 

But Ruggles’ chief concern was not 
for the principals of this runaway 
match. Ruth had appeared the follow- 
ing morning, a little pale and quiet, but 
Of 
the entire household, only Ruggles and 
Miss Challand were cognizant of the 
true facts. The others supposed that 
Ruth had been persuaded by Roxana 
to connive at her elopement, and that 
this had made a certain coolness be- 
tween Ruggles and herself. For that 
a coolness existed was most apparent. 
Ruth returned to the hotel, and for 
several days Ruggles mooned about 
with set features and tightened lips. He 
had tried to see Ruth without avail. 
And in the meantime, Mr. Downing 
and Dick arrived, and a golf chum of 
Ruggles’, who put up at the hotel, told 


none the worse for her experience. 
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him that the family were leaving within 
a day or two for Scotland. 

Ruggles made no further efforts to 
see Ruth or any of the Downings. He 
felt sick and sore. He reasoned that 
if Ruth, knowing him as well as she 
did, could believe that any act of his 
might have been responsible for Rox- 
ana’s fyrious attempt at vengeance, 
there could not exist between them that 
sympathy which had seemed to be an 
established covenant. Everything was 
sham. All human emotions were empty 
shells. He sat on the beach and stared 
out across the drab waters of the Chan- 
nel, and wished that he might conscien- 
tiously drown himself therein. 

It was perhaps with this furtive sug- 
gestion—not that he had any idea of 
drowning himself, of course, but for the 
sake of the mere melancholy contempla- 
tion—that he went down to swim one 
afternoon when the weather was not 
such as to appeal to the casual bather. 
The air was humid and oppressive, yet 
carried a distinct chill: No breeze had 
stirred ‘for hours, and the water was as 
motionless and flat as a skating rink. 
Never a ripple lapped the beach, and 
at some distance from the shore the 
near horizon fetched up in a sluggish 
blanket of fog. The tide was far out 
and still running ebb, and so dank and 
dismal were all bathing conditions, as 
compared with the cheer of golf and 
tennis and the grounds of the casino, 
that Ruggles found himself practically 
alone. 

3ut not entirely alone, for a long way 
out a speck of crimson was melting into 
the gray haze that introduced the fog. 
It caught Ruggles’ quick eye and sent 
a shock through him, for Ruth tied up 
her dark tresses in a crimson kerchief 
when going into the sea. 

Ruggles waded and waded and waded 
until it seemed to him that he must 
have walked halfway to England. Then, 
the water deepening suddenly, he flung 
himself forward and started out to in- 


vestigate the red kerchief. It occurred 
to him that whoever might be under 
it was certainly getting farther out than 
was prudent with the conditions of the 
tide. And then, as it continued séa- 
ward, he was filled with the sudden con- 
viction that it must be Ruth. He did 
not believe that there was another 
woman in Europe who would be rash 
enough to swim straight out into that 
thickening mist and through those chill, 
threatening waters. Also, he was sure 
that she had seen him and wished to 
avoid him. 

For an instant he was on the point 
of turning batk, if only to keep from 
driving her into danger. He compro- 
mised by floating about without swim- 
ming farther seaward.’ Then the 
crimson kerchief disappeared utterly, 
swallowed up in the incoming fog, and, 
glancing shoreward, Ruggles discovered 
that the beach had likewise disappeared. 
That settled it; he turned on his side 
and swam straight out through the stag- 
nant water with its wispy wreaths of 
tog. 

Presently the gray, elusive opacity 
was all about him. He rolled over and 
tried to peer beneath it, and was suc- 
cessful, in so far that he saw the crim- 
son kerchief not very far ahead. It 
appeared to be motionless, and Ruggles 
swam slowly in that directidn. As he 
drew nearer, Ruggles saw that it was 
Ruth, lying on her back and 
He splashed 
She 


indeed 
paddling slowly outward. 
a little to attract her attention. 
looked up, turned in the water, 
stared at him without a smile. 

“Well, here we are again, Mr. Rug- 
gles,” said she. 

“You’re too far out,” said Ruggles. 
“You'd better start back. Do you re- 
member what I told you about the off- 
shore current?” 

“But I am swimming back,” said 
Ruth. “I’ve been swimming back for 
the last ten minutes.” 

“I guess you must have got turned 


and 
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around,” said Ruggles. “Sometimes 
you do when you’ve been floating.” 

“You must be turned around your- 
self,” Ruth retorted. “The beach is 
straight in there.” Her arm flashed 
clear of the water and pointed in the 
general direction of Beachy Head. 

“T don’t think so,” said Ruggles. “I 
should say it-was just opposite.” 

Her eyes opened very wide, and she 
pushed back a wisp of hair that had 
escaped from beneath the crimson ker- 
chief. 

“Listen,” said Ruggles. “Maybe we 
can hear something from the shore.” 

They paddled silently under the sur- 
face. For a moment or two there was 
not a sound, the dense fog seeming to 
have quenched noise as well as vision. 
Then, in the nervous stillness, there 
came from far in the distance—and, as 
it seemed to Ruggles, straight out in the 
Channel—the honk-honk of an auto- 
mobile horn and the faint pulsation of 
a running motor. The girl turned a 
triumphant face toward Ruggles. 

“A motor car,” said she. “I knew I 
was right.” 

Once more the honk-honk reached 
their ears, distant and muffled in the 
mist. There could be no doubt as to 
its direction. 

“Come on,” said the girl, and turned 
on her side. 

Together they swam ahead with long, 
even strokes, swimming straight out 
into the treacherous Channel, whither 
a passing motor boat had lured them. 
Ten minutes passed; fifteen minutes; 
and still no shore sounds reached their 
ears. The chill of the water began to 
strike through them. The girl’s face, 
as she looked back at Ruggles, showed 
the growing fright that was stealing 
over her. 

“We were far out,” said she. 

But Ruggles scarcely heard her. A 
peculiar aspect of the water about them 
had attracted his attention. Where 
formerly it had been as flat and un- 
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disturbed as the surface of a mill pond, 
there now appeared peculiar wrinkles 
and broad, bland swirls, as if some deep 
current were thrusting up from be- 
neath. He felt his body turn, as if 
eaught in an eddy. The girl discovered 
it also. 

“What’s that?” she cried, in sudden 
alarm. 

“Tide,” Ruggles answered. “The 
place is full of currents when you get 
a way offshore. I’m going to shout for 
help.” 

He filled his lungs and sent as much 
voice as he was capable of out into the 
fog; then listened. Not a sound came 
in answer. The silence of oblivion 
seemed to rest on the face of the water. 
He looked at the girl. The terror in her 
face went into him like a knife. There 
were dark shadows under her eyes and 
her lips were quivering. 

“I’m afraid it’s all up with us,” said 
she faintly. “I can’t go on much 
longer.” 


“Put your hand on my shoulder and 


rest,” said Ruggles. “I’m game for a 
good while, yet.” 

She did as he told her, and Ruggles 
swam on slowly. The eddies turned 
and twisted them about, and soon all 
sense of direction was lost. The tide 
flowing out of the estuary of Etaples 
vas carrying them swiftly out and to 
the westward. The strongest swimmer 
alive could not have gained the beach 
under those conditions. Ruggles began 
to tire. 

“T’ll swim again,” said the girl pres- 
ently. “I’m getting numb with cold. 
Have you any idea which way the shore 
is, now?” 

“No,” Ruggles answered. “But it 
wouldn’t make much difference if I had. 
We’re in the offshore current. Even 
the Channel swimmers can’t buck 
against that.” 

“Then it’s all up with us, I suppose,” 
she said lifelessly. 

“Not by a good deal,” Ruggles an- 
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swered. “If we can keep afloat a while 
longer, we’re pretty apt to get picked 
up by some of the fishing boats that go 
out of Etaples with the tide. I'll shout 
again.” 

He did so, but again without result. 
Then, glancing at his companion, he 
saw that she seemed to be settling in 
the water. He caught her with his 
left hand and drew her to his shoulder. 

“Hang onto me,” he gulped. “I’m 
not tired.” 

He no longer tried to make onward 
progress, merely paddling to keep them 
both afloat as long as possible. The 
eddies grew more violent, twirling them 
about like driftwood. The day was 
growing darker. And then, as Ruggles’ 
ears were beginning to hum and black 
bands to pass before his eyes, he sighted 
an object on the water at one side. 
Putting out his waning strength, he 
struggled toward it and discovered it 
to be a large pine packing case, thrown 
overboard, perhaps, from some passing 
liner. 

“Here’s something to hang to,” said 
he, and reached it in a few strokes. 

The girl. roused herself. 

“What’s the use?” said she drowsily. 
“Tf we’ve got to drown, let’s drown and 
get it over with.” 

“We're not going to drown,” said 
Ruggles stubbornly. “You hang onto 
this box. This place is full of fishing 
boats, only we can’t see ’em on account 
of the fog. Are you cold ?” 

“Not now. I don’t feel anything at 
all. Only sleepy.” 

“Well, then, keep awake. Be a sport. 
We'll get picked up. You just wait 
and see.” 

They clung to either side of the crate, 
which, while not sufficient to support 
their weight, was yet buoyant enough 
to keep their heads above water. From 
far in the distance, a fog whistle 
reached their ears and this first sound 
that had broken the deadly silence acted 
as a stimulant. The girl seemed to 


rouse herself, and her eyes rested for 
a moment curiously on Ruggles’ face. 

“IT wonder where we'll be in a few 
hours,” she asked. 

“Oh, we'll be all right,” Ruggles an- 
swered comfortingly. “Say, you don’t 
seem to be hanging on as you ought to. 
Let’s lie across this thing, and I’ll hold 
you on.” 

“All the strength seems to have gone 
out of my arms,” she answered. 

“Here, wait a minute.” 

Ruggles swarmed up across the hot 
tom of the crate, thus submerging it, 
then drew the girl to his side. Passing 
his arm around her, he jammed his fin- 
gers into a slot between two planks; 
then so arranged their bodies that they 
floated at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
their heads and shoulders clear of the 
brine. 

“Now you can’t slip off if you should 
try,” said he. “Put your arm around 
my neck and hook your fingers in be- 
tween the planks.” 

Ruth did as he told her, and for some 
time they floated thus locked together. 
The cold had ceased to trouble them, 
for the skin surfaces had grown numb. 

“T feel sleepy,” said Ruth presently. 

“So do I,” said Ruggles, “but we 
mustn’t give in to it. If we did, it 
would soon be all up with us.” 

“T think it is anyhow,” said Ruth. 
“But don’t care 
much. If it and 
Dick, I don’t all.” 
She turned her head, which was almost 
against Ruggles’. In fact, her cold 
cheek touched his as she changed her 
position. “I’m sorry I was so nasty 
about Roxana,” she said. “I knew all 
the time it wasn’t your fault—but I 
help thinking that perhaps 


seem to 
father 


care at 


somehow I 
weren’t for 
believ e l’d 


couldn’t 
you 

“Never mind that now,” said Rug- 
gles. “There was never any ‘perhaps’ 
about it. And don’t wabble this thing 
any more than you can help, Ruth, or 
you might tip it over.” 
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“I don’t care much if it does tip 
over,” said Ruth. “I’m so tired.” 

“Well, I do,” said Ruggles. “Let me 
tell you something, Ruth. There’s a 
lot more than we realize back of all 
this. We’re not going to drown. My 
father killed himself working for your 
family, and your family never knew it. 
I guess the Ruggles were made by God 
Almighty to work for the Downings, 
and it’s all just kismet, as the Turks 
say. Now here I am working to save 
your life, and I’m going to do it, too! 
I saw you out there farther than you 
ought to have been, and went out to 
look after you. We got mixed up, I 
guess. What you took for an auto- 
mobile was a motor boat running down 
for Etaples. I thought about that too 
late. 

“But never mind. There’s a Ruggles 
on this job, and I’ve got a hunch that 
he’s going to make good and get you 
out ‘of trouble. I had the same hunch 
when I was astraddle of Hamid Pasha, 


smashing the heads off the Bulgarians. 
All you’ve got to do now is to keep your 


courage up and stick it out. I guess 
we’ve got sand enough to keep us going 
for quite a lot of hours yet, and we’re 
bound to get picked up as soon as it gets 
light. And let me tell you something 
else.” He laid his cheek against hers. 
“You've got a debt to pay to the Rug- 
gles family. And I’m here to claim it. 
From now on you belong to me, living 
or dead—do you understand, dear?” 

“Yes—I understand. How dark it’s 
getting! Where does that light come 
from—or is it just the flashing in my 
eyes?” 

“That’s the Le Touquet Light,” Rug- 
gles answered. “It began to flash just 
before we found this crate. Only for 
that, I might never liave seen it. Ruth” 
—he raised her head in his hands— 
“kiss me.” 

She raised her pallid lips to his, then 
let her head sink against his shoulder. 
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The small steam yacht Réveuse, nos- 
ing her way through the fog at night- 
fall toward Boulogne, was hailed from 
the murk by distant cries for help. 

The forward lookout heard them first 
on the starboard bow, and reported to 
the bridge. A moment later they came 
from close aboard on the starboard 
beam, and Monsieur Pelleu, the cele- 
brated etcher, who was on the bridge 
with his sailing master, distinguished a 
dark object not far away. The yacht 
was pronrptly stopped and a boat low- 
ered, Monsieur Pelleu himself taking 
the yoke lines. Thus facing forward, 
he soon discovered a man and a girl 
in bathing costume clinging to what ap- 
peared to be a capsized boat or piece of 
wreckage. As the gig drew near, Mon- 
sieu Pelleu observed the man clasp his 
companion in his arms and kiss her 
repeatedly. 

“Ha! They will not perish,” said 
Monsieur Pelleu to himself. 

Ruth and Ruggles were lifted into the 
boat by the strong arms of the Breton 
sailors and taken aboard the yacht in so 
exhausted a condition that they had to 
be carried up the accommodation lad- 
der. Yet, in spite of this fatigue, neither 
appeared to be in by any means a crit- 
ical condition. On the contrary, there 
shone from the face of each a peculiar 
luminosity. 

“Behold the power of love!” 
Monsieur Pelleu to himself. 


said 


When Ruggles awoke the next morn- 
ing, the light was streaming through 
a porthole. From overhead came the 
murmur of many voices. 

He swung his feet over the edge of 
his bunk and sat for a moment trying 
to collect his thoughts. The air was 
close, and, seeing that the stateroom 
had a deck ventilator, he opened it. As 
he did so, there came down to him a 
murmur of conversation, in which he 
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recognized Ruth’s voice and a resonant 
bass that he correctly supposed belonged 
to her father. 

A sudden misgiving swept over him, 
and his heart sank. He forgot his mil- 
lions, forgot his notoriety, forgot his 
newly acquired position and his many 
new-formed friends. Or, rather, the 
moral support of all these things seemed 
suddenly to desert him. There, just 
overhead, was this man whom he had 
always so revered, Richard P. Down- 
ing, whom but a little over a year be- 
fore he, Ruggles, had been serving on 
his knees. Only the night before he 
had been actually in mind to ask this 
great man for the hand of his only 
daughter—and on what’ grounds? 
Merely because he had been swept with 
her out into the Channel and had en- 
couraged her to cling to a floating box 
until rescued. 

This, at least, was how the situation 
now appealed to him. He wondered if 
good fortune had turned his head. Was 
there one chance in a thousand that Mr. 
Downing would so much as listen to 
his demand? What did it matter to 
him that Ruggles was a millionaire; 
that through a freak of fortune he had 
incurred the gratitude of Hamid Pasha 
and been raised to an unmerited posi- 
tion? What did that show about him, 
and what right did it give him to aspire 
to Ruth? 

And what of Ruth? What right had 
he to take advantage of a girl who was 
at the point of exhaustion and with 
death staring her in the face, to claim 
an obligation and demand so rich a re- 
ward? What if he had held her in his 
arms and prevailed upon her to receive 
his kisses and extracted a promise, the 
purport of which, in her fearful stress 
of mind and body, she probably had 
been unable to realize at the time? 

Ruggles grew hot with shame at the 
recollection of his wild words and ac- 
tions. It seemed to him that he had 


played the part of a coward rather than 





of a hero, and that to attempt, to profit 
by it now would be the performance of 
a cad. No, it could not be done. His 
emotions of the night before had been 
the result of shock and fatigue and the 
reaction from past danger. If ever he 
were to have Ruth, he must win her 
fairly by faithfulness and industry, and 
not through a series of blind accidents. 
Even now, it was possible that she 
might remember enough of what had 
occurred to be dreading the fulfillment 
of her faltered pledge. 

Upon their arrival at Boulogne the 
night before, Monsieur Pelleu had gone 
ashore in person to telephone to Le 
Touquet the news of the rescue and 
to give orders that Ruggles’ car should 
be sent for him the following morning 
with the neecssary articles of clothing. 
They had been brought to Ruggles’ 
stateroom while he was still asleep. 

“She needn’t worry,” muttered Rug- 
gles to himself. “Unless she gives me 
some reason, I’ll never remind her of 
it.” 

He made his toilet, drinking his 
coffee as he dressed ; then went on deck. 
His resolution had brought back dig- 
nity and_ self-possession. Scarcely 
glancing for the instant at the others of 
the group, he walked straight to Ruth, 
whose face at his approach glowed with 
a sudden rosy light. 

“Good morning, Miss Downing,” said 
he quietly. “I hope you aré feeling all 
right again.” 

Ruth’s eyes, which had brightened at 
the sight of him, were filled with a swift 
questioning ; and then, as they met Rug- 
gles’ steady gaze, the light seemed to 
fade from them. She introduced him 
to her father, who took Ruggles’ hand 
in his strong grip and thanked him for 
the service he had rendered his daugh- 
ter in a few simple words free from 
sentimentality; then made way for his 
son. On the way ashore, Mr. Down- 
ing told Ruggles that he had been 
greatly sterested in his singular for- 
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tunes and his guardianship of the 
Misses Ben Ali Hamid, and even 
chaffed him mildly on the sudden elope- 
ment of Roxana, which incident had 
of course found its way into the press. 
Ruggles turned rather cold and won- 
dered what Mr. Downing would say if 
he should ever learn the terrible facts 
connected with the affair and the nar- 
row escape of his beloved daughter 
from humiliation and death. 

To change the subject, he began to 
talk about the company. Ruggles had 
also a deeper motive in this topic, and 
decided to take this opportunity of mak- 
ing a proposition which he had been 
seriously considering for some time. 
With this object in view, he said to 
Mr. Downing, as they stepped out on 
the quay: 

“T wonder if you’d mind riding back 
with me in my car, sir? I’m a stock- 
holder in the company now, and there 
are some things I’d like to talk to you 
about.” 

Mr. Downing looked rather sur- 
prised, but readily assented. 

As the big car glided from the quay, 
Mr. Downing leaned back in his seat, 
lighted a cigar, and waited for Ruggles 
to begin. But it was not until they were 
on the open road that Ruggles came out 
of his apparent abstraction. He turned 
to his companion and smiled. 

“T want a job, sir,” he announced. 

Mr. Downing looked at him quizzi- 
cally. 

“Lorenz’s job?” he asked. “Or Du- 
rand’s? Or the general European man- 
ager’s ?” 

Ruggles shook his head. There was 
a flush on his cheeks and his eyes were 
very bright. 

“No, sir,” said he, “I don’t want any- 
body’s job. What I want is a new one 
all of my own. I want the general 


managership of the Far East—Asia and 
India and Australia. I want to see the 
Walkeasy shoe for sale in Colombo 
and Bombay and Calcutta and Singa- 


pore and Sydney and Melbourne and 
Manila and Hongkong and Yokohama.” 
And he proceeded to elaborate his im- 
perial policy for the company. 

Mr. Downing tossed his cigar 
through the window. There was a flush 
on his own cheeks, now. 

“It’s a big idea,” said he, “but I don’t 
see why not. Look here, can’t you come 
to dine with us to-night? And afterward 
we can go over this thing with my boy 
Dick.” He gave Ruggles an amused 
smile. “You seem to have got the 
thing pretty well worked out,” said he. 

“T’ve thought about it a lot,” Ruggles 
answered. “It isn’t so much the money 
proposition, because goodness knows 
I’ve got more money than I can spend, 
right now. It’s just the idea of doing 
something big. Believe me, sir, some 
men are made to work and some to 
play, and I guess I’m one of the work- 
ing kind. I liked to work for the com- 
pany until it did me dirt, and I lost my 
head and made a fool of myself. But, 
you see, I’d sort of outgrown that job. 
I knew that I was fit for something 
better. But let me tell you, sir, I’ve 
been homesick for the company ever 
since I left it. And I’ve got some big 
ideas for it. Why, Mr. Downing, if 
this thing is handled right, with the 
right men in the right places, we could 
shoe the whole world!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ruth sat for half an hour on the hotel 
terrace, impatiently awaiting her parent 
and saying to herself highly unflatter- 
ing things about the speed of Ruggles’ 
limousine. When finally she saw it ap- 
proaching, she arose in haste and fled 
to her room. There, ambushed behind 
a window curtain, she saw Mr. Down- 
ing alight and shake hands with Rug- 
gles, and heard him say: “To-night, 
then, at eight.” From which she gath- 
ered that Ruggles was to dine with 
them. 
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As her father entered, Ruth went for- 
ward rather shyly to meet him. 

“Hello, Toodles!” said he, and caught 
her flushed face in his hands and kissed 
her heartily. “Think we were never 
coming ?” 

“What took you so long?” Ruth 
asked. “Tire down, or can’t that big 
box get over the road?” 

“No. We took it easy o’ purpose. 
Been having a long business talk. Good 
man, Ruggles. Got a clear, steady head 
on his shoulders. Shouldn’t wonder if 
we managed to do some big business 
together. He’s got the right spirit— 
the sort of spirit I’ve always tried to 
infuse our people with.. He impressed 
me a lot.” 

Ruth’s heavy lashes half hid her 
sapphire eyes. 

“Didn’t you talk about anything but 
business?” she demanded. 

“Well, no—not that I 
Why ?” 

“Oh—nothing.” She turned her 
shoulder to him, then looked back re- 
sentfully. “I only thought, though, that 
as he saved me from drowning last 
night, you might have—have # 

Mr. Downing laughed. 

“Jealous, hey?” said he. His face 
grew suddenly grave. “My dear little 
daughter,” said he, “now that you’re 
safe, I don’t want to think about that 
any more than I can help. It’s too 
awful! God!” 

He turned away suddenly and went 
out of the room. 

Ruggles dined that night with the 
Downings. No “shop” was talked dur- 
ing the meal, but Dick drew Ruggles 
out on his Turkish experiences, listen- 
ing with the most intense interest to 
his brief, but graphic descriptions, 
which were, like all of Ruggles’ anec- 
dotes, as impersonal as one can con- 
ceive possible. That native modesty 
which had been a drawback in active 
commercial life was now an uncon- 
scious asset in a social one. It drew to 


remember. 


Ruggles people whom he could never 
possibly have known had he been self- 
satisfied. 

Mr. Downing spoke but seldom. He 
confined himself. to watching Ruggles 
and weighing him; ana despite his first 
strongly favorable impressions, he was 
surprised at his gradually growing con- 
viction that he had fallen far short in 
his estimate of his youthful guest. 

As for Ruth, she scarcely opened her 
lips. Ruggles observed this reticence 
and put his own construction on it. He 
decided that the thought of Roxana 
still weighed on the girl’s mind. 

Ruth, on her part, was not thinking 
at all about Roxana. She had dismissed 
that primitive from her mind as easily 
as one might forget the unpleasant sen- 
sations of being clawed by a Persian 
cat. What puzzled and vexed Ruth 
was the fact that Ruggles and her fa- 
ther had ridden back to Le Touquet in 
half an hour more than the time re- 
quired to make the journey and ap- 


peared to have talked about nothing 


else but shoes. She began to wonder 
if perhaps Ruggles’ long devotion to 
herself might not be less on account of 
her modest attractions than because she 
happened to be the daughter of Rich- 
ard Prouty Downing, president of the 
Walkeasy Shoe Company of America. 

The Downings decided to prolong 
their stay at Le Touquet, “and Ruggles 
scarcely knew whether to be glad or 
sorry. He and Ruth were clogged in 
a sargasso sea of misunderstanding. 

Ruth could not have told just when 
she had gtven‘her heart to Ruggles, but 
she knew when she had presented him 
with the deed to it. That was when, at 
the approach of the gig from the Ré- 
veuse, he had loosed his hold of the 
crate and drawn her to him, and she 
had returned in full measure his briny 
kisses. 

And now she was hurt and puzzled 
at his apparent change from the posi- 
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tion of strong and ardent lover, plead- 
ing his cause and demanding his right 
and compelling it, to what appeared an 
all-absorbing interest in controlling the 
shoe market of the world. Ruth could 
not understand. Had he forgotten what 
had happened between them out there 
in the swirling eddies, with death star- 
ing them in the face? 

The affair was in this unfortunate 
condition when Ruggles went out late 
one afternoon for a stroll down to the 
beach. The weather was chill and 
misty, and on such days his ankle was 
apt to become stiff and sore, so he 
headed for the dunes that flanked the 
beach, intending to rest for a few min- 
utes on top of one of them before start- 
ing back. Wherefore, selecting a dune 
that seemed to him well removed from 
the beat of possible sentimental stroll- 
ers, he attacked it by the flank, clam- 
bered to the top, and nearly trod on 
Ruth, who was nestled in the sparse 
sedge staring out across the leaden 
waste of water. 

Ruth roused herself with a start and 
stared up at him almost angrily. Rug- 
gles, who did not lack in powers of ob- 
servation, saw that her violet eyes held 
traces of recent tears. 

“How did you know that I 
here?” she demanded frostily. 

“T didn’t,” Ruggles answered, lean- 
ing on his stick and looking down at 
“What 
yourself ?” 

“T felt like being alone for a while,” 


was 


her. are you doing here all by 


she answered. “No doubt you came 
here for the same reason. Well, then, 
’ll go - 





“Sit still,” said Ruggles. “I thought 
a minute ago that I wanted to be alone, 
but, now I know that that wasn’t what 
brought me here. I don’t believe in 
accidents any more. I used to think 
that life was just a lot of accidents 
strung out one after the other and that 
after all it was principally chance that 
had the most to do with it, and that 
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all we needed was to keep right on the 
job and profit by our chance when it 
came along.” He paused. 

“It seems to me that is precisely what 
you’ve done,” said Ruth. 

Ruggles nodded. 

“Yes,” he answered, “that’s true 
enough. But I’ve come to have a differ- 
ent idea about what makes the chance 
itself. I guess 1 got it from talking with 
Hamid Pasha. I believe now that 
there’s some reason back of these 
chances—some divine purpose. When 
we were being swept out there into the 
Channel by the tide, lying across that 
crate, the feeling canie over me that it 
was more than blind chance that had 
drifted you and me together. It seemed 
as if God had given you to me. I felt 
that you were mine—just had to be 
mine. That’s the reason I kissed you 
and held you close to me.” 

Ruggles’ breath was coming quickly. 
Ruth, her shoulder turned to him, tried 
to control her emotion enough to speak. 
It was growing darker, for the long 
days were past and the approaching fog 
had blotted out the light in the western 
sky. Then suddenly a great beam of 
light swept above their heads, glared 
for a moment against the wreaths of 
mist, and vanished. 

“T saw that the other night, just be- 
fore the crate drifted down to us,” said 
Ruggles. “I might not have noticed the 
crate if it hadn’t been for the Le Tou- 
quet Light.” 

Again the pale shaft swung above 
their heads. Ruggles, turning to watch 
its passage, threw his weight upon his 
lame ankle and gave a little gasp of 
pain. Ruth, turning, saw the expres- 
sion of*his face and divined its cause. 

“You must sit down,” said she gently. 

“Then you sit down, too,” he an- 
swered, “because there’s more I want 
to tell you—if you'll let me.” 

Ruth hesitated for an instant, then 
sank back to the glistening sedge. Rug- 
gles flung himself down at her side. 
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“After we got picked up,” said Rug- 
gles, “I began to feel that perhaps I 
shouldn’t have taken advantage of you 
as I did. It wasn’t as if things had been 
the way they were before Roxana tried 
to strangle you that night. Miss Chal- 
land told me what she said, and she 
wasn’t sure whether you believed it or 
not. Did you?” 

His clear eyes looked steadfastly into 
hers. Ruth did not shrink from his 
gaze. She shook her head slowly. 

“No,” she answered. “I never be- 
lieved for a moment what she told me. 
It was too awful. I felt all the time 
that she was lying—and she saw it, and 
it made her furious. I don’t think she 
knew what she was doing. But I 
couldn’t help thinking that there must 
have been. something: ” Her voice 
faltered. 

“Ruth,” said Ruggles slowly, “will 
you believe me now if I tell you on 
my honor that there was never one sin- 
gle thing between Roxana and me that 
might not have been said or done before 
anybody, so far as my part of it was 
concerned ?” 

Ruth nodded. 

“Yes,” she answered, rather faintly. 
“T would believe anything that you told 
me.” 

“Well, then,” said Ruggles, “I tell 
you now. I never trusted Roxana from 
the start. I went out to Constantinople 
to keep a friend of mine from ruining 
his life by marrying her. As her guard- 
ian, I never had any more to do with 
her than I could possibly help. Per- 
haps that was what made her so jeal- 
ous, because she’d found out that she 
could do what she liked with most men 
when it came to making them crazy 
about her. She was just a wild, crazy 


slave woman, and she couldn’t stand 
the idea of another woman being more 
admired than herself.” 

Ruth nodded. 

“Then don’t let’s talk about her any 
more,” said Ruggles. “Let’s try to for- 
get all about her. Now I want you to 
tell me something. When we were out 
there the other night”—he waved his 
arm toward the misty Channel—‘and 
thought that we might drown—and I 
told you—and you—you said that it was 
true’—his voice lowered, but his clear 
eyes looked deeply into hers—‘“did all 
that mean the same to you that it did 
to me? Did you realize all that it meant 

and that it was something more than 
what might happen to a man and a 
woman who expected to drown in each 
other’s arms and were clinging together 
for sympathy and courage? Tell me, 
Ruth.” 

Ruth raised her glowing face to his. 

“What more can I tell you now than 
I told you then?” she asked. “You told 
me out there in the fog that I was to 
be yours if we were saved—or if we 
drowned. What did I answer you? 
Do you think that I would -care to die 
with a lie on my lips? And if I lived 
—if we both lived, do you think I would 
care for you less after we had faced 
death together and I had found you 
strong and brave—and tender?” Her 
“Oh, my dear—you’ve 
wanted to break my 
you feel me loving 


voice choked. 
acted as if you 
heart! Couldn’t 
you ?” 

Ruggles saw her dimly. His strong 
arms clasped her close and drew her to 
him, and fiigh above the fair head and 
the dark one a brightening shaft of 
light passed once and twice and thrice 
as if in benediction. 
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F they hadn’t known each other 
I all their lives, Frederick Foster 
wouldn’t have dared to do it. But 
when you have ridden in the same baby 
carriage with a girl and gone to the 
same school and stayed with her and 
her aunt~ weeks at a time while your 
mother was away—her aunt being your 
great-aunt—and when you have never 
felt more than an immense liking for 
her, why, you are perfectly safe in 
doing anything. 

Frederick Foster felt sure that if he 
were ever going to fall in love with 
Madge Barton, he would have done it 
long before. They had had twenty- 
three years in Chillicothe to do it in, 


and three years when she was still in 


Chillicothe and he was in 


- ] ‘ 4 
hadn’t done 


York; 
and they is 
lurk in the plan,for sor 

for them. 

Of course, it was unconventional, but 
Foster scorned conventionality with all 
the strength of a young writer who be- 
lieves that conventions are inimical to 
art, and who has never felt the need 
of breaking any of them. He had quite 
a reputation for being an unfettered 
soul among the group of persons with 
affiliations who lived jn the 
he lived in. Perhaps 


artistic 
model tenement 
indirectly, his desire to live up to this 
reputation had something to do with his 
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consenting to Madge’s plan; for the 
very afternoon the scheme originated, 
Julian Trescott had taunted him with 
his conventionality. 

Trescott was calling on him when 
Miss Derick ran in from her apartment 
to get some suggestions from Foster for 
an article she was writing on “the new 
morality.” Miss Derick did free-lance 
work for the newspapers, wore long 
jade carrings that hid the tiny, pucker- 
ing-stving wrinkles under her ears, and 
smoked cigarettes on principle, holding 
them between her first finger and thumb 
like a piece of chalk with which she was 
about to write a problem on some imag- 
inary blackboard. 

Suggestions on the theme of Miss 
Devick’s article were Foster’s long suit. 

“A’ new morality,” he said, “always 
means the abolition of form of 
bond ige, t 
The immorality of 


some 


1 
} 
i 


some insti 


1e overthrow of 
tution yesterday 
becomes the morality of to-day.” 

“Oh, wait!” cried Miss Derick, run- 
ning over to his desk and scribbling on 
a piece of paper. “Let me get that 
down word for word. It will make a 
stunning opening sentence for my ar- 
ticle.” 

“Same old institution getting over- 
thrown, I Trescott asked 
lazily. He was a dramatic critic and 
culled from his favorite 


suppose f 


mannerisms 
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actors. He never talked of the uncon- 
ventional life which he led as quietly as 
possible. 

Foster threw up his head as if to 
withstand the onslaught of an outraged 
public. 

“Yes, marriage.” 

“So you’re still resolved never to 
marry ?” . 

“Never!” 

“Never going to fall in love?” 

Foster blushed. 

“IT believe that. a writer should be 
free to take his inspiration wheré he 
finds it.” 

“Well, there’s nothing so very new in 
that. It’s just the same old immemorial 
immorality.” 

“Tt will be the new morality when 
men live openly, for conscience’s sake, 
with the women they love.” 

Trescott pressed a white hand dra- 
matically against his eyes as if to shut 
out a horrid vision. 

“Tt sounds worse than marriage! But 
I might be converted if I found a lovely 
woman in these rooms defying the 
world with you. How would you feel,” 
he went on, turning to Miss Derick, 
who was listening with the quivering 
absorption of a woman whose romances 
are vicarious, “if you ran in here some 
day and found Foster living up to that 
conscience of his?” 

“T should think it the most wonder- 
ful romance I had ever known!” Miss 
Derick’s jade earrings tinkled with her 
fervor. 

“Romance is dead,” Trescott sighed. 
“In this sordid age, she can find no 
spot for her dainty foot. But, Foster, 
you won’t defy the world. You never 
have, you never will. You care too 
much for the speech of people. Be- 
sides, you’re as good as gold. Going 
to accept my invitation to dinner, old 
top?” 

“Sorry. I can’t. Previous engage- 
ment,” Foster answered shortly. 

Up to that moment, he had intended 


to accept the dinner invitation which 
Trescott now and then tendered him in 
acknowledgment of the times he slept 
on Foster’s couch instead of going 
home to Jersey; but his pride resented 
the aspersion of being called as good 
as gold. 

“Maybe she is his previous engage- 
ment. I'd better run home.” 

Miss Derick got up from the desk in 
coquettish trepidation. She forgot all 
about her article on the new morality in 
the hope that Trescott would transfer 
his invitation to her. He didn’t. He 
only escorted her over the roof and 
down the outside staircase to the door 
of her apartment; but to Miss Derick, 
even this was a touch of romance. 

After they had gone, Foster wan- 
dered over to the window and felt that 
a forlorn and lonesome spell was de- 
scending on him like a cloud. The air 
of late April came through the window ; 
in the little park beneath, the leaves on 
the buttonball trees were opening; the 
tide in the East River was swirling to- 
ward Hell Gate; on the green bank of 
Blackwell’s Island, two physicians in 
white duck were having a game of 
tennis. 

His life ought to be expanding like 
the leaves and rushing like the river. 
Spring made him excitedly sad and 
hopelessly expectant. It was a bad time 
to write. He needed inspiration, and 
where was he to find it? Suppose he 
really had had a previous engagement, 
and. was waiting—oh, with what im- 
patience !—for a lovely woman to ring 
his doorbell! 

Suddenly the bell sounded on his 
door. 

His heart turned over. When he 
opened the door, his heart turned over 
again; for there, on the landing, stood 
a woman, young, attractive, flushed, and 
delicately panting from her climb, a 
bamboo suit case in one hand and a neat 
umbrella in the other. 

And then he recognized her. 


Skin 


“Well, if it isn’t good old Madge! 
Where in the world did you drop 
from?” 

“Give me time to get my breath,” she 
laughed. “I lost it on the second flight. 
I have a tale to tell that’s long and sad, 
and only you can give it a happy — 
Going to ask me in?” 

In the little entry, she halted. 
peeked behind a portiére. 

“Tce box,” she said. She opened the 
door on the other side. “Bathroom.” 
She stepped out of the entry. “Living 
room.” She stalked on_ through. 
“Kitchen—and bedroom.” 

She came back to the living room, 
where Foster stood holding her suit 
case. 

“Thank heavens, there are three 
rooms! I’d be a nuisance sleeping on 
the kitchen tub. Frederick, prepare to 
fall on my neck. I’m going to make 
you a visit.” 

Foster set,down the suit case. Of 
course she was joking, but he was star- 
tled just the same. 

“Oh, joy!” he gasped. 
the girl’s face made him add, 
Madrigal, are you serious ?” 

“Serious? Of course I’m serious. I 
call it pretty serious to be robbed, and 
that’s what’s happened to me. I hadn’t 
been in town ten minutes—I was on 
my way to the Martha Washington— 
when villain on the subway 
snatched my hand bag. I 
and ran after him, but he got 
away. I dived into the nearest 
phone booth ,and cried until I couldn’t 
see straight. It meant that I’d have to 
turn right round and go right back to 
Chillicothe. And then I had my in- 
spiration. You want me to visit you, 
don’t you?” 

She looked at him appealingly with 
her frank, intelligent eyes. In spite of 
her whimsical mouth was 


She 


Something in 
“Say, 


some 
platform 
screamed 


tele- 


her smile, 
tremulous. 

“Oh, Fred, 
this trip for three years! 


I’ve been saving up for 
For three 
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years I haven’t taken a vacation from 
the library, so I could have a few weeks 
in Néw York to study illustration under 
Fellows. I’ve been studying by myself 
for ages. A little study with Fellows 
would give me courage to start out as 
a real live illustrator. By the time I’m 
a hundred and ten, I might be a real 
live artist.” d 

Foster wanted Madge to have her 
chance to study almost as much as she 
wanted it. Her talent justified her am- 
bition. It was natural that, in her ex- 
tremity, she should think of staying 
with him; still, the idea gave him a sink- 
ing feeling at the pit of his stomach. 
It was very unconventional. Somehow, 
this reasonable, respectable thing was 
more unconventional than—well, than 
something different. It would show 
folks like Trescott that he wasn’t afraid 
to break conventions, but 

“See here, Madge,” he began, his 
dark face flushing, “I’m tremendously 
sorry for you. I know just how you 
feel. Of course, I want you to stay 
with me, but it isn’t exactly—usual.” 

“IT know it. But I don’t care what 
people say, if you don’t.” 

“Oh, J don’t! But.a girl 

“T feel about my reputation the way 
the ladies of Cranford felt about their 
clothes. When they were in Cranford, 
it didn’t make any difference what they 
because everybody knew them, 
they away, it didn’t 
difference because nobody 
knew them. Anyway, I guess folks will 
believe I’m your fourth cousin from 
Chillicothe when they see me. I look 
like Chillicothe. You couldn’t find a 
hat or a pair of shoes like these in New 
York.” She stuck out a pretty foot in a 
round-toed, low-heeled Oxford. ‘“Mid- 
dle West is writ large all over them.” 

“They look all right to me,” Foster 
said rather absently, and he added, 
“Don’t you think you'd better telegraph 
your Aunt Lou about your change of 
plans?” 
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wore 
and 
make any 
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“I believe you’re hoping she’ll ob- 
ject,” Madge laughed. “But I know 
how she feels about you. She’s always 
saying that you’re as good as gold. I 
know that if I could ask her this min- 
ute, ‘Aunt Lou, will it be all right for 
me to stay with Frederick?’ she’d say, 
‘Oh, it'll be all right for you to stay 
with him!” 

That settled it. It was too much to 
have to bear such an invidious compli- 
ment twice in the same afternoon. 

“All right, stay with me,” he said 
half defiantly, as who should say, “But 
you do so at your peril!” 

“And now let’s eat,” Madge said. 
“T’m starved.” 

“So am I,” Foster answered, sud- 
denly feeling a ravenous hunger such 
as he hadn’t felt in weeks. 

Madge looked at him appraisingly. 

“You look it. You’re as thin as a 
rail. Do you get your own meals?” 

“I get my breakfasts and luncheons 
—sometimes my dinners,’”’ he acknowl- 
edged. 

“What 
to-day ?” 

“Buttermilk and salad—plenty of oil, 
you know.” 

“Plenty of oil! J know.” She held 
out her hand. “Cross my palm with 
silver. We're going to have a meal as ts 
a meal.” 

Foster put his pocketbook in 
hand. 

“Let me go,” he protested. 
aren’t used to the stairs.” 

“No, sir!, You’d come home with 
buttermilk and salad. I saw the most 
fascinating shops of all nationalities 
near here.” She held up the pocket- 
book. “T’ll keep track of what I spend. 
We’re going snooks, fifty-fifty, you 
know.” 

She was gone. 

Over on Blackwell’s Island, the two 
physicians continued to play tennis, but 
to Foster they no longer seemed beings 
in a happier land. The gas tanks at 


did have for lunch 


you 


her 


“You 
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Astoria, under the spell of the evening’s 
misty radiance, were being transformed 
into structures of ominous enchantment, 
but they no longer made him sad. A 
chum was a great invention, 

Two hours later, when the window 
of the living room framed a Whistler 
nocturne of purple night with drifting 
lights of invisible craft, Foster, and 
Madge still lingered over their dinner. 
The little drop-leaf table with its white 
cloth, its pot of yellow tulips—which 
Madge had brought home precariously 
perched on top of her armful of bundles 
—the four unpaired brass candlesticks, 
the burbling coffee machine, all seemed 
to Foster satisfactory symbols of the 
friendship between the girl and himself. 

“Madrigal,” he said, “I’m mighty glad 
you were robbed.” 

“Soam I. This absolutely suits me.” 

They smiled at each other over the 
tulips. When they were together, they 
were apt to smile at each other out of 
pure good-fellowship. Always there 
seemed to be some joke between them 
that no one else knew—and that they 
didn’t either. Foster had never had a 
man friend that he felt as comfortable 
with as he did with Madge Barton, 
and yet he told himself that he felt 
toward her.as if she were a man. 

“How long can you stay?” 

“Four weeks.” 

“Four weeks! What’s four weeks? 
I wish we could go on like this forever! 
I know I could write better_and produce 
more. I feet the stimulus already.” 

“The square meal is what you feel. 
‘Tell me where is fancy bred, or in 
the heart or in the head?’ In neither. 
It’s bred in the full tummie.” Then, 
seriously, “Here are you and I, per- 
fectly companionable companions, en- 
joying a friendship too jolly wholesome 
to be called platonic even; and yet so- 
ciety says we shouldn’t live together 
like this. "Cause why? ’Cause you're a 
man and I’m a woman. It makes me 
tired! I never think of you as a man. 
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I always think of you as Fred, as you, 
as—I can’t explain it.” 

“IT understand,” assented Foster. 
“That’s just the way I feel about you. 
There’s no sex flummery about it.” 

“No, not a bit.” 

They glowed enthusiastically at each 
other. 

“Tt’s not at all the sort of feeling a 
man has for a woman he’s in love with.” 

“Oh, not at all.” 

“This is so inspiriting. 
apples and spring water.” 

“Or like buttermilk 
Madge laughed. 

“Marriage is like that.” 

“Ugh! I’m glad I’m never going to 
marry !” 

“That’s another thing we’re agreed 
on.” 

“Husbands and art don’t jibe.” 

“No, nor literature and wives.” 

“T couldn’t have a husband on my 
mind and have any gumption left for 
painting.” 

“If I had a wife on my mind, I’d 
write worse rot than I do.” 

“T couldn’t cook with one hand and 
paint with the other.” 

“Imagine having the same woman 
around all your life! What could a 
man say to her? Where could he find 
any inspiration? Imagine the sort of 
stuff a writer would produce who knew 
he had to write to support a family! It 
doesn’t do.” 

“No, it doesn’t do.” 
coffee in a cup. 
Strong enough, think you?” 

A little later, when they were wash- 
ing the dishes, Madge said: 

“By the way, I telegraphed Aunt 
Lou. Maybe she’ll answer to-night, and 
I'l} have to take the morning train back 
to Chillicothe.” 

“Oh, don’t say such things, even in 


It’s like crisp 


and salad,” 


Madge drew off 


some “How’s that? 


jest !” groaned Foster. 

“Well, maybe I wouldn’t go back if 
I’ve as good a right to 
at’s right as she has; and J 


she told me to. 


deci le w I 


say this is all right. It feels right. 
There, that’s done!” She snapped out 
the dish mop and laid it across the 
faucets. “And I’m good and sleepy.” 

But for an hour or more after this 
they talked, while the candles on the 
bookcase burned ddédwn to nothing but 
floating wicks. It seemed as if they 
could talk forever and not be talked out. 
They continually recalled things that 
had happened when they were in Chilli- 
cothe, and each felt an irresistible need 
of reanimating for the other -his or her 
individual life since they had been apart. 
A half dozen times they said good night, 
and then began talking again. 

“We’re just like a couple of fellows,” 
laughed Foster. “At Harvard, I’ve sat 
up all night talking. I’ve seen the dawn 
in Cambridge more than once.” 

“Well, I don’t want to see the dawn 
in New York,” Madge said. “Good 
night.” 

He tried to persuade her to take the 
bedroom and let him sleep on the couch, 
but she swept aside all his remon- 
strances, 

“If you insist, I'll leave to-morrow. 
I’m not going to change your way of 
living in the slightest.” 

“Then you'll have to leave to-morrow, 
for you’ve changed it for the better in 
a score of ways already.” 

Madge turned to him, 
shining 


“Isn’t it fun, Fred?” 


her eyes 


“Madge, it’s great r’ 

Often Foster slept poorly, but to- 
night he felt that he would sleep well. 
It gave him a cozy feeling to have 
Madge in the apartment. It took away 
the lonesomeness that sometimes threat- 
ened to overwhelm him. Sometimes the 
little apartment seemed more cheerless 
than even a boarding house. Madge 
made it seem like home. He began to 
plan the things they would do while she 
was with him, and he fell into a pleas- 
ant drowsiness, anticipating, like a child 
at the beginning of a vacation, the good 
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times Madge and he would have to- 
gether. 

Suddenly he was wide awake. The 
doorbell was ringing. He sprang up, 
thrust his feet into his bedroom slippers, 
and threw on his dressing gown. 

In the living room, the light had been 
lighted. — 

“It must be that telegram from Aunt 
Lou.” Madge, in a flowered kimono, 
‘turned toward him with the frightened 
look the thought of a telegram brings 
to most women. 

“Let me get it for you,” Foster cried. 
He felt instinctively that he must con- 
ceal her presence. But she opened the 
door before he could reach it. 

“Oh!” she started back. “I thought- 
you were a telegram.” 

The man on the landing stared at her 
in dumfounded silence for an instant. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered. 
“T must have made a mistake. I thought 
' this was Mr. Foster’s apartment. Why, 
hello, Foster !’’ 

“Hello, Trescott !’” 

Foster stepped out on the landing and 
closed the door behind him. Trescott 
pirouetted in the manner of a harlequin, 
ending his evolution by touching Foster 
on the shoulder with his forefinger as 
if it were a wand. 

‘Behold the transformation! 
Juan for conscience’s sake!” 

Foster looked at him coldly. 

“I’m sorry you came too late to meet 
my cousin.” 

Trescott slapped his forehead. 

“His cousin! His cousin! No in- 
genuity, absolutely no ingenuity! My 
dear boy, why not be remotely original ? 
Call her your grandmother, your foster 
sister—anything but cousin. Cousins 
came over in the ark.” 

“She is my cousin.” Foster’s voice 
was low and level. “Miss Barton from 
Chillicothe. She’s been robbed. She 
had to stay with me or go straight 
home.” 


““Robbed! 


A Don 


Utterly banal! Old top, 


do use some imagination! Robbed! 


His cousin !” 

Again he slapped his forehead. 

“She is my cousin,” Foster reiterated 
angrily. 

“All right. She is your cousin, and 
she’s a mighty good-looking cousin. 
How long is she going to stay?” 

“Not long enough for you to meet 
her!” Foster said fiercely. 

Trescott’s joy at getting this rise out 
of his friend was expressed by another 
pirouette ; and Foster saw that his anger 
had only confirmed Trescott’s suspicion. 

“Trescott,” he cried impulsively, be- 
fore he had time to think, “if I tell you 
something, will you swear to keep it 
secret? [| didn’t want to tell any one 
yet, but circumstances have forced me 
to tell you. That girl is my cousin, but 
—also she’s my wife.” 

“Ye fishes and_little gods!” Trescott 
took off his hat and solemnly shook 
Foster’s hand. “Knock me down and 
jump on me! I might have known 
you'd come true to type! This after- 
noon, when you were overthrowing 
marriage, why, you were married 
then ?” 

“Yes,” Foster had to assent. 

“Magnificent ! And = romantic— 
blamed romantic! I envy you. I con- 
gratulate you. You’re a lucky dog.” 
He'sighed. “She’s a sweet-looking girl. 
Be good to her, old boy. I’m sworn to 
God bless you!” 


and 


secrecy. Good night. 

He 
gone. 

“What did he want at this time of 
night ?” 

Madge was standing in the middle of 
the living room, her hands clasped 
rather tensely. 

“Oh, he lives over in Jersey, and he 
sometimes blows in here and sleeps on 
the couch rather than go home.” 

“I’m sorry he was disappointed.” 

“It won’t hurt him to go back to 
Jersey,” Foster said emphatically. 


wrung Foster’s hand was 
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Madge unclasped her hands, then 
clasped them again. 

“He—he didn’t think things, did he, 
Fred ?”’ 

“Of course not. He understood the 
situation exactly, as soon as I explained 
it to him.” 

Madge gave a sigh of relief. 

“Fred, what’s the matter ?” 

“The matter ?” 

“You're staring at me as if you'd 
never seen me before.” 

“Am I? I guess I’m half asleep. 
Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Back in his room, Foster sat on the 
edge of the bed and stared straight in 
front of him as he had stared at Madge. 
After a while, he got up, switched off 
the light, and went over to the window. 
He stood there a long time. Through 
the thin partition, he could hear 
Madge’s regular breathing. She was 
asleep again. It was daylight before he 
fell asleep. 

“Frederick Foster, what does this 
mean?” This was Madge’s greeting 
when he went into the living room for 
breakfast. 

On the drop-leaf table, set invitingly 
for the late morning meal, was a large 
florist’s box filled with silvery-pink, 
long-stemmed roses. Madge, with an 
open note in her hand, sat at the table 
in the relaxed attitude of a person who 
has dropped into the nearest chair 

“Read that!” 

She flung the note across the table 
to him. 

“The box was addressed to Miss Bar- 
ton, but the note—well, maybe you can 
explain that.” 

Foster read: 

My Dear Mrs. Foster: Will you let 
these roses breathe an apology for my in- 
trusion of last night?. I am sorry for your 
sakes—since you wished to conceal it— 
that my inopportune call forced the revela- 
tion of your secret. But for my sake I can 
only be glad to have even a small share in 
so delightful a romance. Be assured that 
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my lips are sealed. Your husband is a very 
lucky fellow. My _ fleeting glimpse showed 
me that. Sincerely yours, 

Juttan Trescort, 


All the blood in Foster’s body seemed 
to rush to his face. . 

“Madge,” he said miserably, “I ha 
to tell him that. He wouldn’t believe 
you were my cousin. As soon as I 
spoke, I knew it was a fool thing to 
say, and I meant to go and see him this 
morning and tell him I’d lied to him, 
and make him believe the truth. But I 
couldn’t bear to have him think the 
things he was thinking. You under- 
stand how I.came to do it, don’t you, 
Madge?” .? z 

She gave a little laugh. She was sit- 
ting very erect. Her blue eyes had 
grown dark and there was a lovely color 
in her cheeks. Even in his anguish, 
Foster noticed that anger, combined 
with a breakfast jacket all ribbon and 
lace, was exceedingly becoming. 

“Ves,” she said, “I do understand. I 
understand that in spite of all you said 
to the contrary, you care so much for 
what people say that you resort to 
ridiculow’s lies: to protect your reputa- 
tion!” 

“Madge, don’t be unfair! 
thinking of my reputation.” 

“When I said I didn’t care what evil- 
minded people thought, I meant it. I’m 
ing right back to Chillicothe!” 

Foster opened his lips as if to speak; 
then closed them and turned away from 
her. Presently he faced her resolutely. 

“Madge, I’m going to say something 
I hadn’t intended to. If I said it, I 
knew you wouldn’t stay with me. Now 
that you won’t stay anyway, I’m going 
to say it. It’s the only way to prove 
that I wasn’t thinking of myself when 
I told Trescott. you were my wife. 
Madge, I love you. I’ve always loved 
you, but I didn’t know it. When I said 
you were my wife, why, suddenly my 
eyes were opened.” 

Madge stared at him, and all the 


I wasn’t 


oO 
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anger faded out of her face, with all the 
color. 

“Oh, Fred!” she almost wailed. Then 
her face lighted up with hope and she 
added, “But you only imagine it. When 
you said I was your wife, it made you 
imagine that you cared for me. You 
know you have a wonderful imagina- 
tion.” 

“Imagine it!” Foster cried, with a vi- 
bration in his voice that made Madge 
catch her breath. He came quickly to- 
ward her, and stood looking down at 
her. She didn’t look up. “Don’t you 
suppose .I can tell the difference be- 
tween imagination and a feeling deeper 
and stronger and different from any I 
ever dreamed it was possible for me to 
have?” 

“Sit down and let’s have breakfast,” 
she said faintly. “Oh, Fred, I’m so 
sorry! And I’m so mad! It spoils 
everything. We can never again have 
the perfect times together we used to 
have. Here’s your coffee.” 

Foster took his place and faced her 
miserably over the pot of tulips. He 
gulped his coffee. Both were too 
wretched. to try to make conversation. 
When the doorbell rang, Foster sprang 
up, glad of the momentary diversion of 
the janitor’s morning call. 

3ut it wasn’t the janitor. 

“Oh, Mr. Foster, good morning! I 
left my notes on your desk. No, no, 
I’ll get them myself. Besides, I want 
to ask you a few more questions. Don’t 
apologize for the appearance- of your 
apartment. If you saw my apartment 
mornings a3 

With a spinsterly assumption of ex- 
uberant bohemianism, Miss _ Derick 
swept aside Foster’s protests, pushed 
past him in the little entry, and opened 
the door into the living room. 

“Oh!” she cried, and stopped stock- 
still. 

One eager, devouring glance had 
taken in everything—the breakfast table 
set for two, Madge’s silver toilet articles 


on the desk, and Madge herself in the 
becoming breakfast jacket, turning a 
startled face toward her from behind 
the coffee machine. 

“This is my cousin from Chillicothe. 
Miss Barton—Miss Derick.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Derick again. 

“Miss Barton had the misfortune to 
get robbed of all her money as soon as 
she got to the city, so I’m playing good 
Samaritan. Won’t you have breakfast 
with us?” Foster pushed another chair 
to the table. 

“No, thank you,” said Miss Derick 
coldly. 

Her angular figure stiffened with a 
quivering hauteur. She raised her eye- 
brows, and a half smile lifted one cor- 
ner of her mouth. Plainer than words, 
her expression said: 

“Do you think that I, a respectable 
woman, am going to break bread with 
her?” 

Poor Foster looked as unhappy and 
embarrassed as he felt. He couldn’t 
defend Madge in Madge’s presence, and 
he knew by experience how futile ex- 
planations were. 

“What questions did you want to ask 
me?” he said, with a hazy idea that he 
was steering away from hidden dangers. 

“Oh, when one sees a theory put into 
practice, one hasn’t any questions to 
ask. How I shall crow over Mr. Tres- 
cott! He said you’d never do it, you 
know.” 

She laughed a little laugh 
meaning. Madge glanced at 
sensitive, suffering, helpless. 

“Do what?” she asked. 

Miss Derick shook her jade earrings. 

“Oh, lots of things. Mr. Foster has 
always been my authority on the un- 
conventional, but he’ll be everybody’s 
authority now.” 

“Miss Derick,” Madge said, her eyes 
dark with anger, “I don’t see how you 
can know Fred Foster and think such 
things Sbout him. I don’t care what 
you think of me, but I want you to 
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know that he is as good as gold—and 
he’s not horrid and unconventional. If 
you must know it”—her whimsical 
mouth trembled between laughter and 
tears—“we’re married!” 

“Married!” Miss Derick clasped her 
hands with a gesture of rapturous sur- 
prise, then held them out to Madge. 
“Can you forgive me? It’s the most ro- 
mantic thing I ever heard of!’ She 
held Madge’s hands and looked archly 
over her shoulder at Foster. “When 
you told Mr. Trescott and me that you’d 
never marry, why, you were married all 
the time, weren’t you?” 

Foster nodded. He couldn’t speak. 
He looked at Madge, trying to read the 
motive for her glorious lie, but she 
wouldn’t look at him. All that he could 
be sure of was that she wasn’t angry 
any more. 

“T declare,” Miss Derick fumbled at 
her belt for her handkerchief, “‘it’s—it's 
lovely!” She dabbed her eyes. “I’m 
going home and tear up my new moral- 
ity notes. I’m going to write an article 
on old romance.” 

At the entry door she paused. 

“Some time to-day I’m going to bring 
you a wedding present: It was one of 
my mother’s wedding presents ; it’s one 
of my treasures—a gold medallion tea- 
pot, real old medallion.” 

She looked at Madge with an expres- 
sion of unselfish joy that made Madge 


suddenly catch up Trescott’s roses and 


press them into her arms. 

Madge and Foster, left alone, -stood 
motionless. Madge spoke first. 

“Well,” she said tremulously, “I 
guess I’d better cook another breakfast. 
We need food after all this-excitement.” 

“Madge, wait!” Foster commanded. 
“Did you say that through anger, or 
did you mean that you’d marry me?” 

y It looks as if I’d have to marry you. 
I can’t accept wedding presents and not 
have a wedding, can | ?” 

When they finally sat down to break- 
fast, it was luncheon time. 
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“Thare’s a strenuous afternoon ahead 
of us,” Foster said. “We've got to get 
married befo-e anybody finds out we’re 
not married. We've got to live up to 
our reputation. It’s a hardship, but it’s 
got to be done.” 

Their eyes met above the pot of 
tulips, and they smiled with a frank joy 
in their mutual joy. 

“IT don’t believe I’ll marry you after 
all,” Madge said. “A wife and litera- 
ture don’t jibe.” 

“You'd better not talk! 
a husband and art?” 

“Weren’t we geese? I guess I'll 
marry you so I cam go in for art and 
have my lessons with Fellows. Other- 
wise I’d have to go back to Chillicothe.” 
She paused. “Isn’t it queer? Before 
we knew we loved each other, we 
thought it was all right to share these 
rooms, and now we couldn’t. Oh, Fred, 
isn’t life fun?” 

Foster got up, went around the table, 
and took her in his arms. 

“Madrigal, darling, I’m going to 
make you proud of me. I’m going to 
write. I’ve lacked incentive, inspira- 
tion. Now I have everything.” 

“I’m afraid,’ Madge said after a mo- 
ment, “that our marriage will shock 
Aunt Lou. She’s so unprepared.” 

Just how much of a shock, they found 
out a little later. A telegram came 
from Aunt Lou. The superscription 
made Madge and Foster gasp. Then 
they shouted with laughter. It was ad- 
dressed to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Foster. Foster tore open the envelope. 

Was away. Didn’t get your telegram 
until this morning. Bless you, my children. 
Knew you'd find it out some day. 

“What did you say in your tele- 
gram?” Foster asked when he could 
speak. 

“T didn’t want to tell her in a tele- 
gram that I’d been robbed. I knew it 
would worry her. So I only said, ‘What 
do you say to my keeping house with 
Frederick? ” 


How about 
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Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 








What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? 
Is it daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? 
Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane 
de Poictiers and Ninon de I’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality 
of feminism? George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 
their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. So was Semiramis. 
Here are the stories of super-women who conquered at will. Some of them smashed 
thrones; some were content with wholesale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or 
rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 


BETTY CASTLEMAENE: 


THE DRESDEN-SHEPHERDESS SINNER 


HE was ‘a quaint little Dresden- 
shepherdess sinner. One can no 
more work up a thrill of righteous 

indignation against her than against the 
Persian kitten that upsets and smashes 
a costly ornament, during its stroll on 
mantel or bookshelf top. She didn’t 
have a redeeming trait to her back. She 
wicked—but daintily 
wicked. And she never slipped from 
the key by attempting tragedy., She 
was no Borgia or Messalina or Brin- 
villiers. I am glad she wasn’t. For 
it is refreshing to get away from 
Bowery melodrama and back to light 
comedy. 

She was just an adorably charming 
creation of fluffy wickedness, this su- 
per-woman of ours. And 
aged, withal, to do quite as much dam- 
age as if she had strutted around with 
a property dagger in one hand and a 


was she was 


she man- 


half-pint flask of cold poison in the 
other. ; 

She began tife as the Honorable Bar- 
bara Villiers; then she became Lady 
Castlemaine ; and, last of all, by diligent 
attention to business, she was created 
Duchess of Cleveland. But, then and 
now, she was known as Betty Castle- 
maine, 

You can’t possibly high 
tragedy or sordid crime with a girl who 
is called “Betty.” As easily imagine 
a Ouida hero named Simeon, or a 
pugilist with the name of Claude or 
Marmaduke. 

I think Betty will amuse you. She 
may even shock you. But she will 
neither bore nor horrify you. . 


associate 


Yes, the preamble, as usual, is much 
too wordy. So let’s get to the story. 

Her father, a gallant nobleman, died 
when Betty was a child. Her mother, a 
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fashionable disreputable, speedily mar-* 
ried again. Betty grew to young 
womanhood at her stepfather’s estate. 

But when she was fifteen; a local 
squireen lost his héart to her. She re- 
turned the compliment, and her step- 
father hustled her off to London, to 
make her forget. 

There, at sixteen, she won the wor- 
ship of the dashing young Earl of Ches- 
terfield, ousting several older and more 
sophisticated claimants ~to his notice. 
This was back in 1656, yet the affair 
began as might the present-day flirta- 
tion between a schoolgirl! and a matinée 
hero; as witness Betty’s: one recorded 
love letter to Chesterfield: 


My Lorp: Lady Hamilton and I are now 
together, contriving how to get your com- 
pany this afternoon. If you desire this 
favor, you will come and see us at Ludgate 
Hill at about three o’clock, at Butler’s shop, 
where we shall expect you. 

BARBARA VILLIERS. 


Yes, her stepfather had assuredly 
done a clever thing in removing Betty 
from the temptation of the country 
squire and bringing her up to London, 
where he could personally keep a 
chaperoning eye on her. 

The Chesterfield romance was brief 
and violent. When it was broken off, 
Betty found herself in sudden and 
urgent need of a wedding ring. Ches- 
terfield could not supply this trinket, as 
he already had 
living. So Betty was.in the position of 


a perfectly good wife 


the immortal spinster who advertised : 


WANTED: One husband 


white). 


(preferably 


Luckily her almost hypnotic power 
of charm came to her aid at this crisis. 
She met a youth of ancient family, but 
reduced fortune—one Roger Palmer, 
who was studying law at the Temple. 
Betty cast her net of fascination around 
Palmer, and without a struggle, he fell 
adoringly at her feet. She told him of 
her plight, with a frankness as praise- 
worthy as it was unavoidable. 
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While the confession did not add to 
his happiness, he was far too hopelessly 
in love with Betty to allow a mere de- 
tail, like an impending left-handed off- 
spring, to-deter him from making her 
his wife. And so—as my literary 
model, Laura Jean, would say—they 
twain were wed. Just before the duet 
in love’s sweet song became a trio. 

For a time, they lived happily enough. 
Betty seemed touched by her husband’s 
chivalry in accepting her “as is.” Also, 
she was a little scared by the lesson she 
had learned. But at seventeen life les- 
sons are more tragic than permanent. 
Betty met Chesterfield again. Her hus- 
band found out. And there were ter- 
rible scenes in the Palmer home. 

The deadlock was soon broken; in 
fact, doubly broken. Chesterfield killed 
a man in a duel. Oliver Cromwell was 
ruling England just then, and duels 
were frowned on. A sheriff's posse 
started on a race, with the nimble Ches- 
terfield as pacemaker. Nor did the of- 
ficers of the law check their pursuit 
until the noble earl was safely hidden 
in France, far from the reach of British 
justice. - 

Almost directly afterward, the Palm- 
ers went to Holland, where the crown- 
less king, Charles II., was holding his 
impecunious court. Palmer by this time 
was a full-fledged lawyer, and Eng- 
lish Royalists had hired him as a go- 
between in their plots to restore Charles 
to his father’s overturned throne. 

At Bréda, where Charles was spong- 
ing a living from the pockets of fanat- 
ical Royalists, Betty made an instant 
sensation. Charles himself was just 
then too deeply enthralled with Lucy 
Walter—whom some historians believe 
he secretly married—to notice her. But 
his sour-faced younger brother, James, 
Duke of York—for whom New York 
was named—tumbled clumsily into love 
with her; much to Palmer’s grief. 

Then Chesterfield turned up at 
Breda. Hé had the kindliest memories 
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of Betty, and, to show his gratitude, 
he brought her to Charles’ attention. 
Almost at once, she supplanted poor 
Lucy Walter. The throneless sover- 
eign went mad over the dainty wife of 
his go-between agent. 

“Neither his majesty nor any other,” 
writes a Restoration chronicler, “could 
resist her smile. She was maddeningly, 
dazzlingly, triumphantly, beauteous of 
face.” 

Then Oliver Cromwell died. His 
commander in chief, General Monk, 
thriftily sold out the Cromwellian cause 
to the Royalists. And Charles II. came 
back to England as king, amid the en- 
thusiastic plaudits of his people. .They 
would have been more sensible to cheer 
a typhoid-fever germ than this worth- 
less Stuart monarch. But they were 
sick of the strait-laced ways of the 
Cromwell days. They believed that 


their new king would inject a little 
gayety into the national life, and they 


were not disappointed. For Charles at 
once inaugurated an era of jollity, of 
corruption, of extravagance, of reck- 
less vice, that all but swamped his king- 
dom—morally, financially, and in na- 
tional prestige. 

The star of the newly restored king’s 
court was Betty: She was in her ele- 
ment. Palmer was now well to do and 
a member of Parliament. He lived in 
a big house in King Street, West- 
minster, next door to the diarist, Pepys. 

But Betty was not satisfied. Ske was 
always kind to this helplessly com- 
plaisant spouse of hers. She coaxed 
Charles into creating him “Baron of 
Limerick and Earl of Castlemaine.” 

As Countess of Castlemaine, Betty 
had a solid position at court, beyond 
that which her mere fascination had 
won for her. She was a lady of title. 
Incidentally, she was the idol of fifty 
lordly gallants. But it is ever unsafe to 
“love where the king loves,” and for 
the most part these admirers were 
shrewd enough to keep their distance. 
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By the way, Charles had a curiously 
offhand way of lavishing titles, as wit- 
ness his note, still extant, elevating 
Palmer to the peerage. To one of his 
ministers he scribbled, on October 16, 
1661 : . 

Prepare a warrant for Mr. Roger Palmer 
to be Baron of Limerick and Earl of Castle- 
maine, in the same form as the last, and let 
me have it before dinner, 3 

His sprawly signature scratched at 
the foot of the warrant therewith 
lifted the humble lawyer into the House 
of Lords. Yes, Palmer certainly had a 
considerate and helpful wife. 

Betty, remembering the rumor of 
Charles’ secret marriage* to Lucy 
Walter, began to have dreams of her 
own. Her influence over the king was 
limitless. And the title of “queen con- 
sort” had a goodly sound to her. She 
took to looking speculatively at the 
worthy Earl of Castlemaine, her hus- 
band, and to reading up on the divorce 
laws. 

Others seem to have shared her idea 
that this impossibility might come to 
pass, for most of the courtiers were 
already treating her with the respect 
due a queen. Charles probably noticed, 
but hé said nothing, He had ever a 
quaint sense of humor. 

Then, like the dear old overworked 
and ever-useful thunderclap, came news 
of the king’s approaching marriage to 
Catherine of Braganza, a’ Portuguese 
princess, 

Betty so far forgot herself as to show 
the sharp claws that lurked under the 
velvety paws. She went into a tantrum 
that made her adherents’ lives a horror 
while it lasted. She was given to bursts 
of kittenish rage, and she could always 
produce them, to order, at moments 
when they would best serve her turn. 
But this was the real thing. Even the 
king kept out of her way. As for her 
husband! 

The bitterest goad to this brain storm 
of Betty’s was the way the courtiers, 
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who had lately been paying queenly 
homage to her, now proceeded to make 
up for the error by snubbing her most 
unmercifully. They thought her day 
was done. Instead—like J. P. Jones, 
of Revolutionary memory—she had 
just begun to fight. 

The first move in her battle for re- 
instatement was to make Charles ap- 
point her chief lady in waiting to the 
new queen. Thus she would forever be 
on the ground and able to take ad- 
vantage of every chance to win the 
king back to herself. Not to keep you 
in suspense, her plans succeeded in 
every detail. 

The royal marriage was duly solem- 
nized, and Catherine of Braganza be- 
came Queen of England. She was a 
dumpy little swarthy-faced creature, 
this Portuguese girl, homely, gentle, and 
affectionate. From the very first, 
Charles grossly neglected her. And the 
dutiful court followed his example. 
The foreign queen was left lonely and 
miserable in her almost deserted suite 
of the palace, to amuse herself as best 
she could, while king and court reveled 
throughout the rest of the building. 

But Catherine did not yield to Betty 
her own rightful place in Charles’ heart 
without a struggle, the pitiful struggle 
of a stupid and gentle good woman to 
keep her husband away from a clever 
bad woman. (“Mary, pity women!” 
the gentle, stupid, good ones!) I don’t 
need_to tell you how that feeble attempt 
ended, but it began by Catherine’s re- 
fusal to receive Lady Castlemaine at 
any court function or to permit her to 
be presented. Here is the scene that 
followed, at the first palace reception 
given in honor of the new queen: 

Betty was announced, among a string 
of other courtiers. By arrangement 
with the usher, her name was mumbled. 
The queen, who had never seen her, 
and who did not at all catch the name, 
greeted her right graciously. As Betty, 
smiling blissfully, passed on, Catherine 
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heard some one address her as “Lady 
Castlemaine.” 4 

The queen realized too late the cruel 
trick that had been played upon her. 
She had been duped into receiving her 
enemy, and thus of making secure 
Betty’s shaky position at court. Cath- 
erine collapsed on the floor in a dead 
faint, a red stain from a burst blood 
vessel staining her ermine robe. Betty 
looked back in innocent alarm at the 
senseless woman. 

This was too much for the ultra- 
respectable and _ plain-spoken old 
Duchess of Richmond, who turned 
upon the winner of the bout with a 
loud-shrieked tirade of Billingsgate 
abuse that would make a water-front 
gin juggler crawl in shame under his 
own bar. The duchess wound up her 
speech with the kindly hope that Betty 
might die-in a ditch. 

It was a pleasant evening for nearly 
every one there. 

Just one more blow was struck in 
Catherine’s futile combat to hold her 
own against her lovelier rival. And that 
blow was struck by a man. 

The Earl of Clarendon, wisest and 
most honest of Charles’ advisers, took 
up the cudgels in behalf of the injured 
little queen. Frankly, he told the king 
how all decent people regarded Betty’s 
continued presence at court; and he 
added certain unpleasant truths about 
a husband—king or king—who 
would allow his wife tobe treated as 
Betty was treating the queen. Charles 
replied to Clarendon’s protest by the 
ensuing letter: 


no 


Nobody shall presume-to meddle in the 
affairs of the Countess of Castlemaine. 
Whoever dares to do so will have cause to 
regret it to the last hour of his life. Noth- 
ing will shake the resolution I have taken 
with regard to her, and I shall consent to 
be miserable in this world and the next if I 
yield in my decision, which is that she shall 
continue a lady in waiting to the queen. I 
shall to the last hour of my life regard any 
one who opposes me in this as my enemy; 
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and whosoever shows himself hostile to the 
countess will, I swear by my honor, earn 
my ,undying displeasure. 


Betty had the credit of dictating this 
remarkable epistle. She assuredly in- 
cited it. It put an immediate end to any 
effort to oust her from the palace. Yet 
the backbone ‘of her power was broken, 
although she did not know it. Says 
Trowbridge: 

“Great as was her victory and long 
as her sway lasted, it is doubtful if 
Lady Castlemaine’s power over the 
king, marked as it was by plunder of 
the state, was ever so real as before 
the arrival of the queen. For some ten 
years or more, it is true, she continued 
a sort of maitresse en titre, but never 
before or since was such a position as- 
sailed by so many storms or filled by a 
woman whose actions were so cal- 
culated to cause her to forfeit it. 

“No royal mistress has ever treated 
her lover so brutally, so faithlessly, as 
Lady Castlemaine treated Charles, and 
continued to be a power. He liked wit, 
and she had none; he liked peace in his 
establishment, and she scolded him like 
Xanthippe; he liked flattery, and she 
reviled him; he dreaded ridicule, and 
she made him the laughingstock of his 
court and the jest of his people. 

“Tt is true she had beauty, but others 
were more beautiful. And yet, after 
the chains that bound him to her— 
many times snapped—were finally 
broken beyond strange 
couple continued on good terms. Per- 
haps psychologists may explain the se- 
cret of her hold over him, for never was 
connection between such a king and 
such a w6man so inexplicable.” 

Only once did Charles flare into real 
anger against Betty. That was when 
he overheard her speak slightingly of 
the luckless queen. 

He curtly ordered her to leave the 
palace. She went. But three days later 
she returned “to fetch away her bag- 
gage.” A reconciliation followed, and 


repair, this 


she stayed on. Her hold over him 
seemed magical—a hold whose secret, 
one would say, was the utter fearless- 
ness of her made-to-order rages. Un- 
der that terrible lash, Charles used to 
cower like a whipped puppy. 

Presently the king gave her a new 
title—Duchess of Cleveland. The ducal 
coronet sat prettily on Betty’s fluffy 
hair, and it gave birth to a witticism 
that set the whole court to chuckling. 

The royal chaplain one Sunday gave 
out this Biblical text for the morning’s 
sermon : 

“A virtuous woman 
her husband.” 

“The Duchess of Cleveland is at least 
a coronet to hers,” audibly remarked 
some one in the congregation. 

But Betty’s unfortunate—or for- 
tunate—husband no longer reaped the 
benefit of his wife’s gay sins. He was 
of no more use to her. She was tired 
of his eternal complaints about her con- 
duct. So she left him and took up per- 
manent quarters at the Whitehall 
palace. 

Whereat, friend husband went into a 
monastery, but he emerged a few years 
later and dabbled in politics. I don’t 
know what then befell him. He had 
served his turn. 

Charles’ love for Betty was more per- 
In one sense, 


is a crown to 


manent than exclusive. 
her position was supreme and unri- 
valed. In another, she was but one of 
many, especially as the years went on. 
She was a philosophical girl. Instead 
of wasting time in jealousy, she merely 
smiled on several of the countless out- 
siders who adored her. 

But there was this difference between 
Charles’ infidelities and hers: The king 
could do no wrong—for which he could 
be brought to account; whereas, he was 
so fiercely jealous of Betty that her 
own wanderings into forbidden fields 
must needs be guarded by every pos- 
sible secrecy. 
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Which brings us by degrees to 
“Handsome Jack” Churchill. 

Churchill was a young adventurer, of 
quasinoble stock, who had decided to 
succeed in life and who placidly sacri- 
ficed everything to that ambition. 
Among these sacrifices, soon or late, 
were his sister’s honor, his own, and his 
king’s, his sworn oath, the faith that 
others were foolish enough to repose in 
him, every shred of manhood, common 
honesty, and decency. 

He was the trusted adherent of four 
successive English sovereigns, and he 
deceived them all. In love affairs, he 
was irresistible. He sold his favors, 
for cash, like any street woman, and 
built his fortune on the money he ca- 
joled his sweethearts into giving him. 
The price of his sister’s shame gave him 
his first start. 

Shrewd, heartless, conscienceless, 
brilliant, a supercrook, he rose to dizzy 
heights; then slumped to a disgraced, 
semi-imbecile old age. He is still pro- 
claimed as one of England’s deathless 
heroes. 

You probably remember him better 
by his title than by his family name. He 
was the first Duke of Marlborough, 
victor of Blenheim and founder of the 
present ducal dynasty of Marlborough, 
a dynasty into which American blood 
has now been infused. 

3ut in the days of Betty Castle- 
maine’s glory, the future Duke of 
Marlborough was still merely Jack 
Churchill, gentleman adventurer. He 
fell in love with Betty, as did every one, 
and she returned his love. Not only 
did she return it, but she—the sublimely 
selfish cash seizer—squandered huge 
sums of money on him, at his demand. 

Churchill had his court fortunes to 
make, Betty had her court fortunes to 
lose. Therefore, the affair was of the 
most clandestine sort. But it narrowly 
escaped detection. 

Once, when Charles was supposed to 
be gone for the day on a regal debauch 
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at Richmond, he came back unexpect- 
edly to Whitehall and went at once to 
Betty’s suite. Now, it chanced that 
Jack Churchill had heard that the king 
was to be away, so he had called on 
Betty, being smuggled upstairs to her 
apartments by‘a private stairway. 

Charles’ sudden return was no acci- 
dent at all. A noble, whom Betty once 
had flouted, had ferreted out the secret 
of Churchill’s secret meetings with her. 
He had told the king, adding that her 
Grace of Cleveland was supporting the 
penniless Churchill out of the money 
she wrung from the royal treasury. 
Wherefore, Charles had set this trap 
for the two. 

A scared maidservant dashed into 
Betty’s drawing-room with news of the 
king’s approach. Churchill had all his 
wits about him. Without a second’s 
pause, he dived straight out through 
the window. Better the risk of a 
broken neck than the certainty of a 
broken career. 

He landed in the courtyard below, 
somewhat bruised and jarred by the 
perilous leap, but not too badly hurt to 
scramble to his feet and scurry out of 
sight. 

Charles burst into the drawing-room 
—and found Betty dozing on a couch. 
With all his failings, the king was any- 
thing but a fool. He saw the open 
window; he noted Betty’s convulsively 
clenched hands; and he realized that 
he was one second too late. Forcing 
himself to speak lightly, he said, as she 
ran forward with a cry of glad surprise, 
to greet him: 

“There was no need for him to take 
such a silly risk. Tell him so. And 
tell him I forgive him—since he does 
it for his bread.” 

As Betty, with a really fine pretense 
of amaze, started to ask him to explain 
this cryptic speech, he laughed: 

“Oh, you are all alike! None good, 
none true! As for me, I am past jeal- 
ousy.” 
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The populace tried hard to hate 
Betty. They knew she was the king’s 
chief assistant in the task of draining 
the treasury. But so beautiful was she, 
and so gracious and engaging, withal, 
that they howled. themselves hoarse 
with delight whenever she appeared in 
public. She and Nell Gwyn were the 
only two of Charles’ favorites who were 
not greeted by hisses and filthy threats 
whenever they stirred abroad. 

One of the chief uses to which Betty 
put her bursts of pseudo-temper was 
to wring gifts from easy-giving Charles. 
He hated a scene, and, to avoid one, 
he would always consent to part with 
money—which was the people’s—-and 
with titles—which cost him nothing. 

For example, after one quarrel, he 
gave her one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to pay her debts and a 
present of Berkshire House, a mag- 
nificent estate. It was also after such a 
quarrel that she wheedled him into 
making her Duchess of Cleveland. Says 
Burnet : 

“To this woman, titles were of as 
little account as silver in the house of 
King Solomon. What she wanted was 
cash, cash to squander upon her pleas- 
ures, cash to pay her enormous debts. 
She was ravenous.” 

Here is an incomplete list of her of- 
ficial graft: 

The customs were “farmed” for her 
benefit to the yearly extent of fifty 
thousand dollars. She received another 
annual fifty thousand dollars out of the 
tax on beer, and twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year out of the post-office rev- 
enue. Enormous sums from the Irish 
treasury reverted to her. She charged 
everything, on her wholesale shopping 
expeditions, to the privy purse. All 
offices that fell vacant, spiritual or tem- 
poral, were auctioned for her benefit. 

Yet this ceaseless shower of gold ran 
through her hands like water. She 
would often lose as much as one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
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at play in one night. Her usual stake 
at dice was from fivé thousand dollars 
to seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Charles was sometimes actually im- 
poverished by her demands. The very 
servants at Whitehall had not enough 
food. Betty even appropriated money 
set.aside for the royal stationery. 

It is as impossible as unprofitable to 
cite a full roster of her lovers. Her 
tastes were broad and catholic and em- 
braced every rank and kind, from her 
cousin, the great Duke of Buckingham, 
down to the agile Jacob Hall, a tight- 
rope walker, and to Hart, the actor, 
grandnephew of Shakespeare. 

The king knew of these amours, but 
he could not prove them, and she stayed 
on. Why did Charles let her rob and 
fool him? Because she -was a super- 
woman. Why did the people let Charles 
rob them for her? Because he was 
king. 

It is quite impossible, nowadays, and 
in America especially, to realize what 
the word “king” used to mean in 
Europe, and how many sins it covered. 
True, the English had tired of Charles’ 
father and had cut off his head, but that 
was the exception that proved the rule. 

“King” was a title regarded as only 
a shade less sacred than “God.” And it 
took the world at large something like 
sixty centuries to get over that belief. 
Here is an incident that shows how the 
royalty idea could possess an otherwise 
great man of semimodern times : 

Dissolute George IV., in the nine- 
teenth century, paid a state visit to 
Scotland. He was the first English 
monarch in all history to enter Scot- 
land, except at the head of an invading 
army, and the Scotch turned out to give 
him a fitting welcome. 

A reception committee boarded the 
royal yacht in the harbor, and during 
the speechmaking, the king drained a 
glass of champagne to Scotland’s pros- 
perity. Sir Walter Scott, who was one 
of the committee, sprang forward and 
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entreated his majesty to give him the 
glass from which he had just drunk, 
that it might be preserved forever in 
the country’s archives as a hallowed 
relic. 

King George good-naturedly handed 
him the fragile glass. Sir Walter took 
it with as much reverence as if it had 
been the Grail. (For safe-keeping, he 
placed it in his coat-tail pocket; then, 
forgetting that it was there, he sat 
down.) Which is a deviation from 
our story, but mildly interesting, per- 
haps. And so back to Betty Castle- 
maine. 

A son was born. Betty wanted 
Charles to make her pseudo-regal baby 
a duke. The king did not like the idea. 
Betty caught up the child and held him 
suspended out of a window over a 
courtyard. 

“Give the brat a title,” she stormed, 
“or I’ll let him drop!” 

The bluff caught the king’s fancy. 
He replied in kind: 

“Don’t drop the little duke. Wait, 
at least, until I can sign his patent of 
nobility.” 

But no royal favorite endured for- 
ever, with Charles. The years began to 
take their toll of Betty, and she was 
growing fat. She left court, after a 
quarrel which she started and which 
Charles refused to end. She had gam- 
bled once too often on her powers of 
fascination, forgetting—or not believ- 
ing—that those powers were on the 
wane. 

So the discredited favorite went into 
retirement, living most of the time in 
France and, despite her flesh and her 
advancing years, still winning hearts. 
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Her former husband died in 1705, 
and a little later she married a blackleg 
named Fielding. She was nearly sixty- 
three, and her wealth and prestige were 
gone, yet she still had power to capture 
the heart and hand of the good-looking 
scoundrel who became her second hus- 
band, and who was twenty years her 
junior. 

And a horrible life he led her. He 
robbed her of what little money she 
still had; he was as unfaithful to her 
as she had been to Palmer and to 
Charles; and he used to beat her, un- 
mercifully. One day he even drew his 
sword on her, yelling: 

“It were no more sin to kill an old 
Jezebel like you than to kill a dog!” 

Poor, terrified Betty appealed to her 
children for protection against the 
beast. One of her sons looked up Field- 
ing’s record and found he had had a 
wife living when he married Betty. The 
bigamist was sent to prison, and Betty, 
crushed in spirit, retired to a small 
house at Cheswick. There she lived 
on in poverty and increasing ill health, 
for a year or two, 

She died, at last, unloved, alone, for- 
gotten by all the host of men who had 
once vowed eternal allegiance to her. 

It seems a pity not to wind up this 
article with a few prim moral reflec- 
tions. But; on second thought, the 
career of Betty Castlemaine supplies 
its own moral reflections—especially 
the last scenes of it. 

The September number of AINSLEE’S 
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OW long since you have heard 
from him?” asked the man. 
“Over two months,” an- 
swered the woman. 

“And since he was reported missing ?” 

“Six weeks yesterday.” 

“They said he was probably dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s the use of waiting any 
langer? I have money, friends in the 
city, work, in spite of my lameness.” 

“IT know.” 

“Let us go, then. Thereis no more 
dangerous spot on earth than this cot- 
tage between the lines. If the enemy 
come, even I can’t protect. you.” 

The woman ‘shook her head. 

“Not until 1 know that he is dead,” 
she said. 

“The chances are millions to one 
against his being alive,” urged the man 
earnestly. 

“T’ve been a traitor to him already in 
my heart, with you,” began the woman 
passionately, “but it will have to stop 
there until What is that” she 
cried in a low whisper, breaking off the 
sentence and turning toward the door. 

The sound of faint, but hurried foot- 
steps on the gravel path came into the 
room. Some one was running toward 
the house. Every one unknown was a 
possible enemy. The woman shrank 
closer to the lame man, her terror show- 
ing in the white of her cheek and the 
stare of her eyes. He put his arm about 
her and seized a curiously gnarled and 


knotted stick, half cudgel, half crutch, 
that he was accustomed to depend upon 
and that would make a terrible weapon 
in the hands of a strong man; and he 
was strong, this cripple, at least from 
the waist up. 

“Courage,” he whispered. 
protect you with my life.” 

The footsteps stopped on the porch, 
a hand fumbled at the latch. 

“Locked ?” asked the man. 

“Yes,” whispered the woman. _ 

“There’s only one of them evidently,” 
returned the man, taking a step toward 
the door. 

The woman clung to him, holding 
him back. 

“Wait! It may be a trick,” she whis- 
pered. 

The hand knocked on the door. Some 
decision must be made by those within, 
for the light in the room would tell the 
newcomer that it was occupied. 

“Shall 1?” whispered the woman. 

The lame man nodded. 

“Who’s there?” she quavered uncer- 
tainly, raising her voice. 

“IT,” instantly came the reply in low, 
but clear tones, heard faintly through 
the door. _‘“*Your’ husband,” the voice 
without added. 

“Great God!” exclaimed the lame 
man under his breath, sinking down 
into a chair. 

“You see,” said the woman, softly, 
yet bitterly. “The millionth charice! 
Go out quickly, that way.” 


“T -will 
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Seizing the cudgel, the lame man 
noiselessly, but swiftly limped across 
the room and went out of the back door. 
As he closed it behind him, the woman 
walked to the front door, unbarred it, 
lifted the latch. Immediately a man 
staggered into the room. He had been 
pressed close against the outside of the 
door. He was white, breathless. As 
the light fell upon him, the woman 
started back in surprise. She screamed 
faintly. - 

“I thought ” she began. 

The man was dressed in the uniform 
of the enemy. 

“No wonder,” he 
things deceive you.” 

He tore off the metal helmet, threw 
it to one side. He ripped open the blue 
uniform coat and cast it behind him, 
standing revealed in his own short gray 
tunic. The next moment he had the 
woman in his arms. He kissed her 
frantically, passionately, with the in- 
tensity of one who had never expected 
to enjoy that privilege again, as one 
might kiss the dead, did they come back. 
He swept her to his breast in a perfect 
whirlwind of love and rapture. So 
mighty was his own passion that he did 
not realize that she made no return. So 
strongly did he hold her that her slight 
effort at withdrawal went for nothing. 

“Oh, how I have longed for this mo- 
ment! I have lived to see you again!” 

He released her from his embrace; 
then he put his hands on her shoulders 
and looked at her hungrily, drinking in 
the beauty of her face and _ figure. 
Under his fierce scrutiny, she drooped 
her head. 

“Food,” he said at last, letting go of 
her completely, “and drink. I am fam- 
ished. But first another kiss.” 

He drew her to him again. 

“You were reported missing—prob- 
ably killed—six weeks ago,” she said. 

“Yes, I was wounded slightly and 
captured. Yesterday I escaped from 
the hospital. So long as I was there, I 


said. “These 
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thought I might as well do a little in- 
vestigating within the enemy’s lines. 
Information is of the utmost value, you 
see.” 

wt fe 

“Unfortunately they captured me to- 
day and sentenced me to death as a spy, 
but I escaped from them half an hour 
ago. I headed for our own lines, and 
as I am sure I have thrown them off 
the scent, I stopped here just for a sight 
of you, for one embrace and something 
to eat and drink. Then I must go. I 
could stand here talking to you forever, 
but make haste, dear heart. I have valu- 
able information for the general and 
I must be away.” 

Obediently the woman turned toward 
the door that opened into the kitchen, 
glad to be of service and to relieve the 
tense strain upon her by action. She 
unwittingly disclosed, as she stepped 
aside, what had before been hidden by 
her person—a man’s hat lying on the 
floor. Among those simple peasants, 
garments were worn for a long time, 
and the longer they were worn, the 
more they partook of the individuality 
of the wearer. He recognized the hat 
at once; it belonged to the lame man. 
No, the lame man had not been a rival, 
but he had loved the woman before she 
had married and he had taken defeat 
badly. He was well to do and the sol- 
dier poor, but that had made no differ- 
ence to the woman—then. His lame- 
ness had kept him out of the army so 
far. 

The woman’s back was turned to her 
husband. She could not see his face, 
but his sudden question shot terror to 
her heart. 

“What is that?” he cried harshly, in 
a voice utterly changed. 

She threw up her head and looked 
back. But she was saved the neces- 
sity of answering the impossible ques- 
tion, for the glass of the windows was 
suddenly splintered, and brown gun bar- 
rels tipped with gleaming bayonets ap- 
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peared through the broken sashes on 
either side. Simultaneously the door, 
which she had forgotten to lock when 
her husband came in, was burst open. 
The house had been surrounded while 
the two within, absorbed in their own 
concerns, had heard nothing. The room 
was instantly filled with helmeted sol- 
diers, an officer with a drawn sword at 
their head. 5 

“Well,” he said sharply, “you led us 
a merry chase, my friend, but we’ve got 
you again.” 

The woman shrank back against the 
wall and stared in a silent agony of ap- 
prehension. The soldier drew himself 
up, saluted, and stepped close to the 
officer. 

“This is my wife,” he said clearly; 
and then, “Please back up what I say,” 
he added in a hasty whisper, as two of 
the privates seized him by the arms. 

The officer nodded. It appeared that 
he had some kindly feelings in his heart. 
The soldier raised his voice once more. 


“Yes, I will go with you, but this time 
as a prisoner of war, you understand. 
See, I have cast aside your uniform. 
It lies yonder, and I am no longer 
within your lines.” 


“Very well,” said the officer, 
promptly comprehending the little de- 
ception the condemned man was prac- 
ticing for the benefit of the woman, and 
willing to humor him. “Fall in the 
prisoner.” 

At the command, the men promptly 
ranged themselves in ordered ranks, the 
prisoner in their midst. But before he 
gave the word to march, the officer said: 

“Your wife—you want to say 
good-by ?” 

The woman started forward, but the 
soldier checked her with his hand. For 
the second time his glance fell on the 
hat by the door. The woman followed 
it, saw, understood. Her tongue clove 
to the roof of her mouth, yet she strove 
desperately to speak. 

“Not—not zi 
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What was she about to say as she 
stood there clenching the table, pity and 
entreaty in her eyes? Was it, “Not 
guilty”? The man raised his hand in 
salute to her; he smiled at her slightly, 
pityingly, the passion gone from his 
vision. 

“Good-by,” he said. “God bless you. 
May you be happy.” 

And before the woman could speak, 
the room was empty ; only the unlatched 
door, swinging to and fro m the night 
wind, and the broken glass on the floor, 
told of the tragedy. She heard the sol- 
diers tramping down the gravel walk 
and then out on the hard road. She 
sank down at the table and buried her 
face in her hands, and sobbed in long, 
shuddering, agonized breaths. 

“They have gone. It’s all right now,” 
said the lame man, opening the door at 
the back, peering cautiously in, and then 
stepping toward her. 


A few rods away, the road, which 
had run through trees, suddenly touched 
the upper side of a sunken meadow. 
There was a rocky wall along part of 
the field. The ground in front of the 
rocks was level. A brook meandered 
sluggishly through the lowest part of 
the depression. It was a bright, moon- 
light night. 

“This place will do,” said the officer, 
halting the detachment. 

“Tt is rather near the cottage,” said 
the soldier. 

“Can’t be helped,” was the reply. 
“You stand over there with your back 
against that scarp of rock.” 

The man walked slowly over and took 
his place facing the meadow, with the 
moon shining full in his face. He was 
clearly outlined against the stone face 
of the wall. 

“Sergeant,” continued the officer, 
“place your firing squad here, take this 
handkerchief, and blindfold the pris- 
oner.” 

“A favor, captain, if you please,” said 
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“Don’t blindfold me, 
Escape is impos- 


the man quickly. 
don’t bind me. 
sible this time.” 

The officer nodded. 

“As you will.” He stepped outside 
the line of fire. “Ready!” he cried 
sharply to the squad of men detailed as 
executioners. 

“Another favor if 
pleases,” said the man. 

“What is that ?” 

“Will you give me a few moments 
for my prayers and allow me to give 
the signal to fire myself?” 

“Tt is most unusual,” returned the 
officer gruffly, “but » 

“Please, captain, please!” pleaded the 


the captain 


man. 

“Very well. Only don’t pray too 
long. We've wasted a lot of time over 
you already.” 

The man nodded. 

“When I raise my hand so, com- 
rades,” he said, “then you may fire.” 

He closed his eyes and stood motion- 
less. Into the ken of his vision—by 
what strange process, mental and spir- 
itual, who can say?—came once more 
the room he had just quitted. As if he 
stood in it again, the tiniest detail was 
revealed to the eye of his imagination. 
The two actors in the real tragedy of 
his life, beside which that which he was 
now confronting was as nothing, were 
plainly revealed to him. He saw every 
movement, he heard every word that 
was said, as if he had been there. 

“He’s gone,” said the lame man. 

“Yes, I know,” said the woman. “A 
prisoner of war.” 

“A spy.” 

“But ou 

“They said that merely to deceive 
you.” 

“Then they will kill him?” 

“Shoot him out of hand. I did it,” 
resolutely continued the man, dropping 
his cudgel to the floor and laying on 
the table a heavy revolver that he had 
been carrying. 


“You?” cried the woman, her voice 
rising almost to a scream. 

“Yes. They were searching for him. 
I gave them the clew. He'll be out of 
our way forever in a moment. You 
can come with me now.” 

The woman had risen to her feet. 
The lame man took a step toward her 
and held out his arms, smiling. 

“There’s nothing between us now,” 
he said passionately. ‘You are free.” 

“Traitor!” cried the woman. “You 
betrayed him!” 

“Would you not have it so?” he 
queried in amazement. 

“Coward!” she exclaimed. “I’ve been 
a fool, mad! When I look at you, I 
wonder how I could have been so 
blind !” 

“T do not understand.” 

“Understand? The moment I saw 
him again, I knew that I loved him.” 

“And me?” 

“You I hate!” 

“Hate or not,” said the man grimly, 
“you are going with me now. I may 
have damned my soul for you”—her 
taunts rankled, it seemed—‘but now I 
am going to have my reward.” 

“Out of my way!” said the woman 
swiftly. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To him, to tell him I love him, to 
beg his forgiveness, to * 

“Don’t be a fool!” 

Stooping, he seized the cudgel, which 
he lifted threateningly as if to cow her; 
whereat she seized the pistol on the 
table and cocked it instantly. 

“Tt’s too late, I tell you,” he went on. 
“He had been tried as a spy before. 
They'll shoot him at the first open place 
they come to in the road—the sunken 
meadow, if they went that way. 
They’ve probably done it already. You 
can’t tell a dead man anything. Drop 
that revolver. Be reasonable. You'll 
get over this. Come with me.” 

He suddenly seized the woman and 
sought to take from her the weapon 
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with which she had covered: him. Al- 
though he was a man of great strength 
of arm and shoulder, he could make lit- 
tle impression upon the woman, who 
seemed to be wrought up to the pitch 
of frenzy. They struggled violently. 
The table went over with a crash. With 
a savage grip on her right arm, he 
shook the revolver free. It fell, and as 
it fell, it struck the leg of the table. 
There was a crash of sudden sound, 
a little cloud of smoke in the room. 
The woman went limp in his arms. In 
his surprise he released her, and before 
he could catch her again, she sank down 
in a heap on the floor. The bullet had 
torn its way through her breast. 

“I can go to him now—” she whis- 
pered brokenly, “and tell him—that I 
love him—and ask forgive ig 





Her voice faltered and stopped. 

The firing party staring at the con- 
demned soldier saw him open his eyes 
suddenly, widely. He lifted his head. 

“Ready! Aim!” whispered the ser- 
geant. 

The rifles came up to the shoulders. 
Gazing over the sights, they saw his 
grim white face break into a smile. He 
threw his hand high up in the air with 
a movement of joy and triumph. 

When the crash of the volley, thrown 
back from the precipice, died away 
across the meadowland, the officer 
stepped over toward him. He glanced 
down at him. 

“Dead,” he said. He looked at his 
watch. “Short prayers,” he added with 
a curt laugh. “Thirty seconds. Fall 
in,” 


CHOICE 


|F all delights were mine, 
To take or lightly leave, 
I would choose first the gift, 
To comfort all who grieve; 


And next a wide, low house, 
With roses on the wall, 

Green grass about, good books about, 
And good friends within call; 


And last, and most, and best— 
The joy all joys above— 
To spend my days, my strength, my heart, 
In serving those I love. 
MartHaA McCuLiocH-WILLIAMS. 








HE Xenophon Hotel is on Fifty- 
blank Street, in that district just 


west of Sixth Avenue which 
hesitates between respectability and 
more or less open sin. The Xenophon 
is a sort of jumping-off place ; anything 
east of it is pure as the driven snow; 
anything west of it is eyed by the police. 
The Xenophon has a rich facade, not 
wholly inartistic, and its entrance hall 
and lobby are done in marble. Also, 
there are columns and pilasters and 
wrought iron and much gilt; and, as 
you near the desk, you notice red plush 
chairs flanked by potted palms or rub- 
ber plants. All these features tend, no 
doubt, to give it that atmosphere of 
home to which the Xenophon lays claim 
in its advertisements. I venture to as- 
sert, however, that no living man ever 
possessed a home that in the least de- 
gree resembled the Xenophon Hotel. 
To the left, as you enter, is the 
“homelike” dining room, designed to re- 
semble a trellised grape arbor. The 
wooden trelliswork is genuine, but the 
grapes are made of glass and serve as 
lights—a charmingly original thought— 
and the effect of open air is obtained 
by painting gold stars on an azure ceil- 
ing. All very homelike, you see. 
Beyond the elevators—there are two 
of them—and to the right, is the office, 
where, from eight p. m. until eight a. m. 
presides Mr. Graves, the night clerk. 
All hotel clerks have sane, pronounce- 
able names—names easy for the tran- 
sient to remember and difficult for the 
permanent guest to forget. Moreover, 
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they are always genteel names ; no clerk, 
for example, was ever named Tick or 
Wigglepate or Bumpus, or, if he was, 
he changed it when he assumed his 
clerkship. In this they resemble chorus 
girls. 

Mr. Graves—Mr. Charles H. Graves, 
to be exact—was no exception. His 
was a simple, one-syllable, refined name, 
and his was a simple, one-syllable, re- 
fined nature. 

He was a blond young man of twen- 
ty-six, tall, a little too slim, perhaps, 
but possessing a figure that appeared 
to excellent advantage in his cutaway 
coat. He was good to look at, too, in 
the manner of the gentlemen who wear 
the Arrow collars. Had he been a 
prgilist by profession, he would imme- 
diately have been christened ‘“Gentle- 
man Charley,” but had he been a 
pugilist, I fear he would not have lived 
long to bear the title. By nature, you 
see, he was pacific. He sought no quar- 
rels—rather he avoided them. He 
turned the other cheek suavely to the 
slap direct; not that he was a coward, 
but because it was natural for him to 
do everything in his power to keep the 
peace. And so he made an excellent 
hotel clerk. 

To the Xenophon, one afternoon, 
with six trunks and innumerable bags 
and boxes, came a lovely lady. Mr. 
Graves was not on duty when she ar- 
rived, but the-day clerk, Mr. Armstrong, 
reported to him that she was “a regular 
queen of the May, all dressed up like a 
plush horse.” 
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“Transient?” demanded Mr. Graves, 
without great interest. 

“No,” answered Mr. Armstrong. 
“All winter, I guess. She’s in thirty- 
three. Bed, parlor, and bath. And 
there’s a maid, too. Had to have her 
on the same floor, so-I put her in thirty- 
eight.” 

“I suppose,” ventured Mr. Graves, 
“that she’s respectable. What did she 
register as?” 

“She calls herself Madame Oh, 
hell, look at the register yourself. I 
can’t pronounce the stuff.” 

Together they bent over the big book 
and read, written in a thin, slanting 
hand with a multitude of flourishes, the 
lady’s name—Madame Desirée de Beau- 
rivage. . 

“Whew!” whistled Mr. 
“Some name!” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Armstrong ; “some 
little name. And some little girl, too, 
to carry it. Hold your breath till you 
see her. She’s eating dinner in her 
room now.” 

“Tired after the voyage, I guess,” 
suggested Mr. Graves. 

Mr. Armstrong shrugged noncom- 
mittally. He had been a hotel clerk 
longer than Mr. Graves, and he didn’t 
believe that everything with a French 
name was made in France. 

“Voyage?” he echoed. “Well, maybe. 
And again maybe not—unless p’r’aps 
from Jersey City.” 

Once more Mr. Graves, who was a 
born optimist, consulted the register. 

“It says Paris after her name,” he 
announced hopefully. 

“Uh-huh. It does. But for all we 
know, it may be Paris, Texas. Still, 
I’m not saying she isn’t a duchess or 
something flying from the war zone. 
She looks the part, all right, and as long 
as she behaves—well, I guess there’s 
no doubt about her being able to pay 
her bill. Gawd, you should ’a’ seen 
her clothes! Solong. I’m off. Betcha, 
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if she rings, you take her up the ice 
water yourself, you rogue!” 

With this thrust, Mr. Armstrong took 
his hat and coat, bade Maisie, the tele- 
phone girl, good night, and sauntered 
calmly out of the Xenophon Hotel. 

But he left a strangely stirred Mr. 
Graves behind him. Mr. Graves, as I 
have hinted, was at heart a romanticist 
—one of those romanticists, however, 
who hide their light under a bushel of 
affected cynicism and worldly wisdom. 
If Mr. Graves dreamed dreams and saw 
visions, no one but Mr. Graves himself 
was permitted to know of it; which, I 
think, was a pity. Perhaps the daily 
contact with the coarse Mr. Armstrong 
had something to do with this, for the 
latter would undoubtedly have laughed 
to scorn any display of sentiment. Mr. 
Armstrong knew the world and, as he 
said, knew it to be rotten to the core. 
Consequently Mr. Graves, who did not 
know the world, was forced to pretend 
to bow to his colleague’s superior wis- 
dom. But that in no way affected Mr. 
Graves’ inner and secret conviction that 
the world contained many lovely and 
lovable people ; that true romance flour- 
ished somewhere; that somewhere a 
King Cophetua was wedding a beggar 
maiden; that somewhere an Aucassin 
was loving a Nicolette and a Petrarch a 
Laura; that somewhere a Galahad was 
seeking the Grail. 

Thus the advent of Madame Desirée 
de Beaurivage, with six frunks and in- 
numerable bags and boxes, set Mr. 
Graves a-tremble. A French duchess 
traveling incognito? Perhaps. At least 
a countess. Most Frenchwomen were 
at least countesses. He began to weave 
romances about her, for business was 
slack and he had nothing worse to do. 
Of course her chateau in the zone had 
been destroyed or confiscated by the 
Germans, and she had been forced to 
flee in the night, desperate, hungry, 
shivering, with nothing to wear but the 
clothes on her back. Well—there were 
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the six trunks. Somehow the six trunks 
would not fit into the story. 

He gave it up temporarily and, urged 
by a desire for detailed information, 
turned to Maisie, the telephone girl. 
Even with Maisie he had to assume an 
attitude both commonplace and casual, 
and this he attained by a certain for- 
mality of manner. 

“By the way, Maisie,” he asked as 
offhandedly as possible, “did you hap- 
pen to notice this French lady of ours, 
Madam—er—Madam Desire de Bow- 
rividge ?” 

Maisie shifted a plug or two at the 
switchboard and spun a crank before 
she answered. Then it was but an echo 
of his question. 

“Did I!” she said. 

“T take it from that,” ventured Mr. 
Graves, “that you did.” 

“Am I blind?” retorted Maisie. 
“She’s the swellest thing been in this 
hotel since I been at the board. And 
six trunks! Gawd!” 


Maisie, you see, was neither stiff nor 


formal. Moreover, she liked Mr. 
Graves ; he was always the gentleman. 

“Mr. Armstrong,’ continued the 
night clerk cheerily, “seemed to be quite 
struck with her—er—personal appear- 
ance.” 

“Struck!” echoed Maisie. “Struck! 
He was tremblin’ so he could hardly 
hand front her key. Mr. Armstrong 
is sure sensitive to personal appear- 
ances.” 

“Is she—er—young ?” 

“Young? Uh-huh. She’s young. 
But she ain’t too young. Her eyes is 
open, I guess.” 

“Blond type or brunet?” continued 
Mr. Graves, selecting a toothpick from 
the little glass jar on the desk, the better 
to prove his nonchalance. 

Once more Maisie was forced to do 
mysterious things to the switchboard 
and to upbraid central before she could 
answer. 

Then: 


“Brunet. Like mine, some- 
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No, I guess a little darker’n me. 
Yuh seem sort of int’rested, Mr. 
Graves.” This last was delivered very 
coyly and with a trace of malice. 

“Ye-es,” admitted the clerk slowly. 
“We have to know about our guests. 
It’s part of our duty. And somehow 
this case seems queer—a lady alone with 
all that baggage and all. You’d think, 
now, she’d go to the Ritz or some place 
on the Avenue.” 

“Perhaps she’s hidin’ from some one,” 
was Maisie’s disquieting suggestion. 

Mr. Graves pondered this possibility. 

“Some German, perhaps,” he said 
meditatively. 

“Perhaps she’s a French spy then!” 
concluded Maisie. 

The clerk shook his head, discarding 
the solution as improbable. 

“Not with six trunks. All spies travel 
light. I wonder, though, who she is.” 

“Ice water for one-twenty-six,” said 
Maisie. “What’s that old souse takin’ 
to water for, I’d like to know.” 

Mr. Graves pressed a button and dis- 
patched a boy with the order. Then 
for a while he was silent, toothpick gy- 
rating between his lips. It was Maisie 
who spoke first. 

“Why don’t yuh get Louis, the coif- 
foor, to take a look at her. He’s French. 
He might know her.” 

For some reason this seemed to irri- 
tate Mr. Graves, for he said coldly: 

“You can be sure that Louis and her 
are not in the same class. That’s one 
thing you can be sure of, anyhow.” 

“Take a look, at her yourself, then,” 
snapped Maisie. 

“T will,” said Mr. Graves grandly, “at 
the first opportunity.” 

The opportunity did not come to Mr. 
Graves until the following evening, for 
madame remained in her room—and 
doubtless in her bed—throughout the 
night clerk’s hours of duty. Mr. 
Graves, however, did not lack compan- 
ionship. Almost until dawn guests 
straggled in, disheveled from the cab- 


thin’. 
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arets—ladies with opera cloaks over 
their evening gowns, and gentlemen 
with wilted collars and damaged shirt 
bosoms ; fat, panting old ladies, too, who 
were probably grandmothers, but who 
were seeking to dance into the Foun- 
tain of Youth, and ruddy-faced old gen- 
tlemen who would never voluntarily die 
in their beds. All of these, pausing at 
the desk for their keys, exchanged 
friendly good nights with the affable 
Mr. Graves before proceeding to the 
elevators. Some of these, alas, Mr. 
Graves:had to assist to the elevators. 
But he was “always the gentleman,” 
and never by subsequent word or look 
indicated that he had been of assistance. 

At eight o’clock Mr. Armstrong. ar- 
rived, fresh and debonair from a good 
nine hours’ sleep. 

“Morning, Graves,” said he. “How’s 
the duchess ?” 

Mr. Graves yawned shamelessly. 
Then, summoning his most cynical man- 
ner to cover his real interest, answered: 

“T can’t say I take much stock in 
your duchess. Anyhow, the French am- 
bassador hasn’t been to call while /’ve 
been on duty.” 

Mr. Armstrong regarded his col- 
league suspiciously. 

“Huh!” he said. “You don’t take 
much stock in her, eh? I guess you 
haven’t seen her, yet—that’s why.” 

“Yep—that’s why, I suppose,” agreed 
Mr. Graves. 

“Didn’t take her up any ice water or 
anything ?” 

“She didn’t ring or perhaps I might 
uv.” 

“She didn’t ring, eh? 
suspicious.” 

At this, recalling Maisie’s suggestion, 
Mr. Graves’ face brightened and he dis- 
played an ingenuous excitement. 

“Tt is, isn’t it?” he said eagerly. “Per- 
haps she doesn’t want to be seen. Per- 
haps she’s a spy or something.” 

Having thus aroused Mr. Graves, the 


That’s sort of 
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more hardened day clerk allowed his 
own interest perceptibly to wane. 

“Spy—hell!” he said calmly and 
coarsely. “She’s probably got a flask 
and a thermos bottle in one of those 
bags, and don’t need any ice water.” 

That was final. Mr. Graves’ ardor 
was immediately dampened. 

“Well,” he observed, “T guess I'll be 
going up to bed. Good night.” 

“Good morning,” answered Mr. Arm- 
strong. 


II. 


Ah, but that evening it was vastly dif- 
ferent ; that evening Mr. Graves had his 
innings and scored. In the first place, 
having given his romantic nature full 
rein during his sleep, he had dreamed 
delightfully and poetically of Madame 
Desirée de Beaurivage. That all Mr. 
Graves’ dreams were of necessity day- 
dreams made them not the less pleasant 
and vivid. For example, the beautifuf 
Desirée, he dreamed, had come to him 
as he stood behind his desk in the still 
watches of the night and-had held out 
white, supplicating arms to him. She 
was clad in some thin, veillike stuff that 
floated about her like a cloud—yes, that 
was it, like a cloud. 

“Protect me!” she had cried. 
me! They are pursuing me!” 

So he had hidden her behind his desk, 
and when four German secret agents, 
flanked by two New York policemen, 
had endeavored to force their way over 
the desk, he had repelled them with a 
volley of ink bottles. Two he had killed 
outright, and the others had retreated 
in confusion, cursing vehemently in 
German. Thereupon, Desirée had knelt 
before him and said: 

“I am the Duchess of Beaurivage. 
Take me, for you have won me.” 

And he had taken her in his strong 
arms and kissed her beautiful lips in- 
numerable times and vowed that while 
he lived she should come to no harm. 

A delightful dream, was it not? A 
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poet could not have dreamed a better 
one. So vivid was it that it lingered on 
into his waking hours, and he purposely 
descended to the office a little late that 
evening in order to avoid as much as 
possible Mr. Armstrong’s cynicisms. 
His own mood was too precious to spoil. 

Mr. Armstrong was vexed. He had 
an engagement at eight-fifteen, and yet 
he greatly desired to tell Mr. Graves all 
the latest gossip. He was fairly burst- 
ing with his news. 

“Five of her six trunks have gone,” 
he began without preamble. ‘“She’s 
been out all day long. Just back half 
an hour ago. No sooner got in her 
room than she sent for Louis, the coif- 
foor. *M sure J don’t know what’s up. 
It beats me, all right; it certainly beats 
me. Keep your eyes open, my boy. 
There may be something phony going 
on. I’m off. Late already. Good 
night.” 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Graves 
serenely. 

No, there was nothing phony about 
Desirée de Beaurivage; Mr. Graves 
would have staked his life on that. 
Mysterious, yes, perhaps; but where is 
your romance without mystery? 

“A bottle of Vichy for thirty-three, 
Mr. Graves,” sang out Maisie from the 
switchboard. 

The night clerk started nervously. 
Thirty-three was-her room. For an 


instant he was possessed with the fran- 
tic idea of taking up the Vichy himself. 
To serve her, if it was only with Vichy 
—that of itself would be a delight. 

But his better sense argued against 


it. 

“Front!” he called. “A bottle of 
Vichy to thirty-three—and hustle it.” 

Maisie turned in her revolving chair 
to grin at him. 

“Too bad, Mr. Graves,” said she. 
“Yuh ain’t even seen her yet, have 
yuh?” 

“Who? No, I 


Oh, thirty-three. 


can’t say that I have. I guess there’s 
no great hurry about that, though.” 

“Mr. Armstrong had quite a nice lit- 
tle chat with her before she went out 
this mornin’;” declared Maisie pleas- 
antly. “He says she’s nice mannered 
and speaks English almost as good as 
him. Just a mite of an accent, he says 
—just p’kant.” 

“Just what?” 

“P’kant.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Graves, unenlight- 
ened. 

“Her trunks went this afternoon,” 
Maisie continued. “Some address just 
off Fifth Avenoo in the Forties. But 
she ain’t leavin’, she told Mr. Arm- 
strong. Seems funny, don’t it? P’r’aps 
she’s a smuggler or somethin’.” 

“Bosh!” exclaimed Mr. Graves. 
“Smuggler! Nothing of the sort.” 

And then, of course, he remembered 
his dream, and the New York police- 
men who were pursuing her. Still, 
there had been four German secret 
agents, too, in the conspiracy against 
her—and they, surely, would not have 
bothered themselves about a mere smug- 
gler. No, his first theory had been cor- 
rect; she was a fugitive of high rank 
from the war zone. 

At about half past eight that evening, 
Mr. Graves had his first glimpse of 
Madame de Beaurivage. She came 
down to dine in the arbor room—and 
she dined alone. 

“You poor lonely thing!” reflected 
Mr. Graves. “I suppose all your rela- 
tives have been butchered in the war, 
and you are left, unprotected, to face 
the world.” 

Mr. Armstrong had not exaggerated 
her charms in the least. She was a slim, 
dark woman, perhaps thirty years old. 
Maisie thought more likely thirty-five, 
but even Maisie admitted that, if she 
was thirty-five, she was “well pre- 
served”—no wrinkles and no gray hairs. 
Her face was small, pointed, and eager. 
She looked always as if she were about 
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to speak or to laugh, and when Mr. 
Graves finally caught a flash of her 
white teeth, he wondered only that she 
did not laugh more often. 

“Her hair’s the best thing she’s got,” 
Maisie had volunteered. 

Perhaps it was. It was certainly lus- 
trous and dark and plentiful. She wore 
it parted on the side and drawn down 
snugly over her ears, and she allowed 
a straight little bang to hang down in 
front to her eyebrows. Mr. Graves had 
the feeling that if her hair were un- 
bound, it would reach to her knees— 
pérhaps farther, for in street-car ad- 
vertisements he had seen pictures of 
ladies whose hair almost swept the 
ground. 

Her hair, then, was beautiful, but her 
eyes were Mr. Graves’ undoing. Never 
before had he seen such eyes; never be- 
fore, he knew, had eyes been so large 
and yet so sparkling and so intelligent. 
No, indeed,-there was nothing bovine 
about her eyes. 

When she stepped from the elevator 
and started toward the desk, Mr. Graves 
found himself trembling. She was 
going to speak to him! 

“IT am Madame de Beaurivage, in 
tirty-t’ree,” she said. “I would very 
much like it if you could change my 
room.” 

Mr. Graves bowed and, calming him- 
self with an effort, inquired if the room 
was not satisfactory. 

She gave a little laugh, and a glint 
of amusement shot into those eyes of 
hers. 

“Satisfactory ?” she echoed. “Oh, but 
yes. Vairy satisfactory. Only, you see, 
it is ze numbair zat is not satisfactory.” 

“I beg pardon?” said Mr. Graves, 
mystified. “The number?” 

“Yes, ze numbair. I cannot say it in 
Engleesh—'t’irty-t’ree.’ In ze shops zey 
do not understand. So it is annoying. 
Zey ask me to repeat, and if I repeat, I 
say it worse each time. Alors, que 
voulez-vous? I must have it changed to 
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anozzair numbair, like forty-four. You 
see, I can say ‘forty-four’ vairy well. 
Listen, now—forty-four. Is it not so, 
zat I say it well?” 

Again she laughed, looking up at him, 
waiting for his verdict on her pro- 
nunciation. He was so delighted with 
her and with himself, and with her in- 
timate little phrases and gestures, that 
he fairly beamed on her. 

“Madam can have anything in the 
house that is vacant,” he added, very 
gallantly, he thought, and with his best 
bow. 

“Ah,” she murmured, “you are so 
nice—vairy obliging. I now can go eat 
my dinnair with good appetite. Au re- 
voir, monsieur, et merci.” 

That was all—except that after din- 
ner she flashed him a smile on her way 
to the elevators and called out: 

“Remembair, monsieur, forty-four! 
I have ze promise.” 

Yes, she had the promise, and she had 
Mr. Graves bound hand and foot, her 
exultingly willing slave. Moreover, she 
was moved, on the following day, into 
forty-four, much to the wrath of its 
former occupants, who were told that 
there had been some mistake—that they 
should have been lodged originally in 
thirty-three. 


III. 


On many occasions after that first 
memorable evening, Mr. Graves made 
opportunities to converse with Desirée 


de Beaurivage. He haunted the vicinity 
of the elevators at the dinner hour, sel- 
dom failing to obtain from her a pleas- 
ant word or two. Sometimes, indeed, 
she stopped to chat with him for several 
minutes ; he had been so “vairy obliging 
about zat room,” you see. Yes, she 
liked New York; she intended to stay 
all winter. Mr. Graves expressed his 
pleasure at this information, assuring 
her that she was a most welcome guest 
at the Xenophon, that they—meaning 
he—would do everything in their power 
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to make her completely comfortable and’ 


at home. He bit his lip over the last 
phrase. At home! Poor thing, she had 
no home. And then he ventured to re- 
mark that the horrible war had driven 
many people to America. 

Her eyes grew dim at this, and her 
lips drooped forlornly. He was all sym- 
pathy at once. He thought he under- 
stood—yes, he assured her, he thought 
he could guess what she had been 
through. Moreover, quality and breed- 
ing would out, and quality and breed- 
ing, he said, were stamped all over her. 

“But, monsieur ” she protested. 

“No, no,” he said vigorously. “I 
don’t ask to know anything, madam. 
I’m a pretty good guesser, though, and 
I only want to say that the Xenophon 
Hotel is honored to have a lady of your 
rank staying in it.” 


“Ah,” she said musingly. “Ah!” 


But from that day forward, as if she 
knew that he had solved her secret, 
she carried herself more than ever like 


a duchess—a duchess who had fled 
from the war zone—and Mr. Graves 
exulted in this new bond of silent un- 
derstanding and sympathy between 
them. 

The time came when Mr. Graves, 
feeling that their intimacy well-nigh 
warranted it, took a bold step. He sug- 
gested tentatively to Desirée that they 
lunch together. Lunching, for Mr. 
Graves, meant, of course, getting up in 
the middle of his day’s sleep, and dur- 
ing his three years of clerkship, he had 
done this but half a dozen times. Once 
it had been to attend his grandmother’s 
funeral ; once to usher his older brother 
into the sacred bonds of matrimony; 
and the other occasions had been dur- 
ing a brief and unsuccessful courtship 
of a frivolous little blonde whom he 
had fancied himself in love with. To 
get out of bed in the middle of the day! 
It was a sacrifice not lightly to be of- 
fered by him at some unworthy shrine. 
But in his opinion there was no shrine 
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more wonderful than Desirée de Beau- 
rivage. 

He half expected that she would re- 
fuse, so his delight was all the greater 
when, after a moment’s hesitation, she 
said: 

“Lanch? Zat is vairy kind of you, 
Mr. Graves. But is it quite canven- 
able? Not yet do I know ze customs 
of your country.” 

Palpitating, he assured her that there 
was nothing so correct as a little lunch- 
eon—especially in one of the better res- 
taurants, and, with the bit in his teeth, 
he suggested the Knickerbocker. She 
acquiesced pleasantly, promising to meet 
him at one o’clock. 

Mr. Graves slept but little during the 
early hours of that day. At eleven 
o’clock he rose and commenced an elab- 
orate toilet. He donned, for instance, 
a lavender silk shirt which he reserved 
for great occasions, and a purple tie 
that carried out the color scheme very 
effectively. Also he doused his already 
glossy hair with a dark-red tonic. And 
he was very careful about his nails. 

He was at the Knickerbocker ten 
minutes before the hour; so he went to 
the bar and drank a cocktail, thinking 
that it would increase his conversational 
abilities and render him more at ease. 

At one-ten Madame de Beaurivage, 
dressed quietly and unobtrusively in a 
black tailor suit and a small black hat 
with a sort of white spike in the front 
of it, met him in the lobby. 

“Am I late?” she inquired. “Yes? 
No? Good! I should not desire to be 
late to our first luncheon togezzair.” 

That was nice of her—that phrase 
“first luncheon ;” it seemed to promise 
that there would be other luncheons. 

In the restaurant Mr. Graves noted 
that she ordered carefully and econom- 
ically, and yet without seeming openly 
to consult the prices. That, too, was 
nice of her—and tactful. 

Then she began to talk. 

“It is so good not to be alone,” she 
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said. “I am a stranger in your big 
country and I feel often lost. I have 
made not many friends. Zat is hard, 
is it not? Especially for a woman.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Graves sympa- 
thetically. “That must be very hard. 
But you have made one friend, anyhow. 
You can be sure of that.” 

She was silent an instant, reflecting. 
Then: 

“You mean yourself?” she inquired. 

“IT sure do!” he answered with em- 
phasis. 

“Now zat is kind of you—vairy kind. 
And it—how you say it?—it touches 
me much. I am sure you will be a 
vairy good friend.” 

The spoon that bore Mr. Graves’ 
grapefruit to his mouth trembled on 
its course. Why should he stop at pro- 
fessions of friendship? Why not de- 
clare his great passion frankly, and risk 
all at one throw? He had nothing to 
lose and perhaps—perhaps——+ Some- 
where he had read that an honorable 
proposal of marriage is the greatest 
compliment a man can pay a woman. 
By Heaven, then, he would pay her 
that compliment! 

He turned very white. 


“I'd like to be more than a friend. 
There, F’ve spilled the beans, I sup- 
pose.” 

Her eyes widened; she regarded him 
with amazement and curiosity. Imme- 
diately he assumed for her a new in- 
terest. 

“What you mean?” she murmured at 
length, with a half smile. “What you 
mean—spill ze beans ?” 

“IT mean,” he explained desperately, 
“T mean that probably I’ve gone and of- 
fended you. You see, I know I’m not 
in—in your station. I’m just a clerk 
with a little low salary and—and all; 
and you're a lady of rank, even if you 
have lost everything and are alone. So 


He aban- 
doned all attempt to handle the grape- 
fruit. He pulled nervously at his collar. 

“If I had my way,” he blurted out, 
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I suppose you’re awfully sore at my 
presuming to—to——” 

“Yes?” she encouraged him. 

“To tell you that I’m in love with 
you.” 

She seemed puzzled. She considered 
his words with wrinkled brows. 

“But,” -said she, “it is not offensive 
to tell me zat you love me. I like to be 
told zat. In France one says zat and 
no one becomes angry. Is it wrong to 
say zat in America?” 

He floundered about, tangled up in 
the confusion he had created. 

“No, of course not. I didn’t mean it 
just that way. I meant—well—I meant 
that you being a countess or a duchess, 
probably, or something, and I being just 
a clerk a 

“Oh,” she interrupted, “oh, I see! 
Yes, yes, of course.” 

Again she meditated; and as she 
meditated, a slow flush rose into her 
face—a flush that paled the touch of 
rouge on her cheeks. 

“And so,” she said, dallying with her 
spoon, “and so you say zat you love 
me.” 

“T do love you, and I’d give anything 
in the world to—to marry you.” 

“How you know I am not already 
married ?” 

He gasped. Strangely enough the 
possibility had not occurred to him. 

“I never thought of that,” he fal- 
tered. 

“You t’ought, zen, I was countess or 
duchess in my own right?” 

“T didn’t think,” he confessed. 

“Zat’s good,” she said consolingly. 
“Always it is foolish to t’ink. But 
nevair mind—I am not married. I am 
—what you call it?—I am virgin.” 

“Er—er—we don’t exactly say that,” 
he explained ; and, blushing, he pictured 
to himself Mr. Armstrong’s coarse 
laughter at such an ingenuous slip. 

“No? Well, you understand.” 

“Oh, yes—of course. Then—then 
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there is some chance for me? You’d 
be willing to think of it?” 

“Who knows? Zere is always some 
chance. Now we will talk about amus- 
ing zings—not? We will talk nonsense 
and be vairy gay.” 

“You betcha!” answered Mr. Graves 
with deep feeling. 


IV. 


Unlike Mr. Graves, Mr. Armstrong, 
the day clerk, made little progress in 
intimacy with Desirée; and this he ex- 
plained by the fact that she was sel- 
dom in the hotel during the hours when 
he was on duty. 

Mr. Armstrong 
grumble at this. 

“Ladies of real rank,” said he bru- 
tally, “generally sleep all day and stay 
out all night. There’s something fishy 
about it when it’s the other way round. 
And besides, where did all her trunks 
go to, I’d like to know. Where, eh? 
Before long I’m going on a sleuthing 
expedition to that address she sent ’em 
to. Then p’r’aps we'll find out some- 
thing interesting.” 

But Mr. Armstrong’s services as a 
sleuth were never needed, for before 
he found a free night on which to op- 
erate, there occurred a distressing event 
at the Hotel Xenophon. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening, 
and Mr. Graves had just come on duty 
at the time. 

“What’s the news, Maisie?” he asked, 
as he often did at the opening of his 
session behind the desk. 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” answered 
Maisie. “One-twenty-six just come in 
pickled again. Gone to bed, I guess. 
Twenty-eight wants the radiator to stop 
poundin’, but she’ll haveta take it out 
in wantin’. The Stubbins’ kid’s got the 
croup in eighty-two, and both eighty 
and eighty-four are kickin’ like steers, 
That’s ‘all, I guess. Hello! Yes, 
ma’am. All right, ma’am. 
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was inclined to 


There y’are, Mr. Graves. Vichy again 
for number forty-four, and please send 
up Louis, the coiffoor, if he ain’t gone 
home yet. The duchess must be goin’ 
out on a spree t’-night.” 

It grated harshly on Mr. Graves to 
have Maisie refer so familiarly to his 
goddess, but he dared not betray his 
irritation. After all, Maisie only 
guessed that Desirée was a duchess; he 
knew. At least he knew that she was a 
“lady of high rank.” 

“Front,” he called, “send Louis, the 
coiffoor, up to forty-four, and then take 
up a bottle of Vichy.” 

“Yessir,” replied front, 
labically. 

There followed an interval of silence, 
for Maisie was busy at the switchboard, 
and Mr. Graves was busy with his 
thoughts. As I have indicated, Mr. 
Graves’ thoughts always leaped far 
ahead of his words. Poor Mr. Graves 
—a bottle of sparkling romance, corked 
and sealed and perhaps never to be 
opened ! 

His meditations were interrupted by 
the hesitating, shuffling approach of the 
boy who had been intrusted with the 
Vichy for forty-four. 

“What is it, Robert?” demanded Mr. 
Graves. 

Robert shook his head gloomily, as 
if the riddle of the universe had baffled 
him. Robert was a very conscientious, 
high-minded boy. 

“What is it?’ repeated Mr. Graves 
sharply. 

“Tt’s all wrong, Mr. Graves,” vouch- 
safed Robert at length. “It’s all 
wrong.” 

“What’s 
with it!” 

Robert glanced nervously about the 
lobby. 

“T gotta speak to yuh in private, Mr. 
Graves,” he said. 

The clerk admitted him to the office 
sanctum through a little swinging door 
beyond the cashier’s .desk. 
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“Now, now—go ahead,” he com- 
manded. 

“I dunno,” 
oughta.” 

The clerk, becoming impatient, be- 
came also alarmed. Had not the boy 
but just now descended from forty-four 
—from her room? 

“Well, Robert,” he said nervously, 
“you should know by this time that it 
is the policy of the hotel to encourage 
codperation among its employees. It is 
in this way that the best service can be 
obtained.” He was quoting from a 
prospectus recently issued by the man- 
agement. “We aim to develop a staff 
that shall pull as a unit, not as indi- 
viduals, and, that our aim may be ob- 
tained, we urge every member of our 
force to work in harmony with his fel- 
lows.” 

“Uh-huh,” answered Robert, who 
had heard this before. 

“And so,” continued Mr. Graves, “if 
there is anything to report—if there is 
anything wrong “ 

“Tt’s all wrong, Mr. Graves, I tell yuh 
it’s all wrong.” 

“Well?” queried Mr. Graves per- 
suasively. 

“It’s forty-four,” said Robert reluc- 
tantly. “I sent Louis, the coiffoor, up 
to forty-four, ’n’ then I went right up 
with the Vichy—right after. I knocked 
on the door, but the door wasn’t tight 
shut, so I started to open it. ’N’ then 
I seen 2 

“Well?” 

“*N’ then I seen her—the one in 
forty-four—’n’ I seen Louis, the coif- 
foor—’n’ she was kissin’ Louis, the 
coiffoor. Honest to God, Mr. Graves, 
she was kissin’ Louis, the coiffoor— 
arms around his neck and everything !” 

The blow had fallen, and Mr. Graves 
felt the world totter under his feet. 
He went very pale and then very red. 

“Wha—what did you do?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Why, I shut the door ’n’ knocked 


said Robert, “as I 








all over again, ’n’ she let me in, ’n’ I 


‘left the Vichy, ’n’ then I come right 


down, ’n’ I thought I oughta let yuh 
know, Mr. Graves. I thought it was 
my duty ’n’ everything.” 

“Yes,” murmured Mr. Graves. “Yes, 
you did quite right, Robert. Such 
things should be reported at once. Just 
the same, I wouldn’t say anything about 
it to any one else until I have time to 
investigate.” 

“All right, sir. I just done my duty 
the way I seen it.” 

A high-minded, conscientious boy, 
Robert was, as I have said. Fortunate, 
indeed, that it had not been Billy or 
Patrick who had taken the Vichy to 
forty-four. 

Mr. Graves spent the next half hour 
in something akin to meditation and 
prayer. At the end of that time he had 
decided that the situation must be faced 
squarely. He, too, knew his duty, and 
he did not purpose to side-step it. 

“Maisie,” said he, “get me forty-four 
on the phone and tell her Mr. Graves 
would like to speak to her if she can 
see him.” 

“Why, Mr. Graves, yuh certainly 
are ia 

“Never mind, Maisie,” interrupted 
the clerk severely. “We'll have no 
remarks, if you please.” 

“My mistake,” answered Maisie, and 
then, with an affected and significant 
cough, she rang up ferty-four. 

“The lady says to come right up,” 
she announced after an interval. 

Mr. Graves drew a long breath, cast 
a glance at a little mirror on the wall 
beside him, straightened his tie, pulled 
down his waistcoat, and passed a nerv- 
ous hand over his perfectly smooth 
hair. Then he stepped to the elevator. 

“Enter,” commanded the voice of 
forty-four in answer to his knock. 

He entered. 

Desirée was alone in the room, Louis, 
the coiffeur, having apparently accom- 
plished his duties during the interval 
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between Robert’s excited descent and 
Mr. Graves’ tremulous ascent. She was 
lying at ease on forty-four’s green plush 
sofa, in a rose-colored something or 
other with white lace on it, and in her 
lap was a French novel bound in yellow 
paper. 

She extended to Mr. Graves a white, 
ringless hand, which—for this was 
serious business—he ignored with a su- 
perhuman effort. Instead, he bowed 
very stiffly. His lack of cordiality must 
have intrigued her, for she turned to 
regard him as he stood there awk- 
wardly at the door. 

“You are angry 
Graves?” she inquired. 

“T can’t tell you, madam, how disap- 
pointed I am—and how—how hard it 
is for me to say what I’ve got to say.” 

“Oh? It is so bad as zat? Come, 
what is it zat I have done? I have 
broken not ze Commandments ?” 

“You've broken one of our com- 
mandments,” answered Mr. Graves 
miserably. 

It was obvious that she did not un- 
derstand, that she was completely mys- 
tified. But this only made Mr. Graves’ 
task the harder. Had the woman, then, 
absolutely no moral sense? Must he 
enlighten her on the difference between 
right and wrong as laid down in the 
code of an American hotel? Evidently, 
yes. 

“Madam,” he said, “it is 
dom, during the three years that I’ve 
worked here, that I’ve had to do any- 
thing so disagreeable.- But I have a 
responsibility to the management of this 
hotel They trust me to keep it— 
er—decent.”’ 

“I am sure zey are quite right to 
trust you, Mr. Graves.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes. Well # 

“And zen what?” 

“Well, I’ve been given to understand 
—lI’ve reason to believe—that—that 
your recent behavior hasn’t—well, 
hasn’t been up to our standards,” 
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“My behavior!” she echoed, now vis- 
ibly distressed. “My behavior! Why 
you say zat, Mr. Graves? What is it I 
have done?” 

“I'd much rather not speak of it. 
You ought to know yourself, madam.” 

“Ah,” she cried, “but zat’s just it! 
I do not know! I t’ink you insult me, 
Mr. Graves. Mon Dieu, est-ce que tout 
le monde est devenu fou!’ 

“You force me, then, to tell you— 
very reluctantly, madam.” 

“Yes, yes, tell me, I pray of you. 
Put ze dots on ze i’s!” 

“Very well,” said he grimly. “A 
short while ago the bell boy saw you 
—saw you—er—embracing, in this very 
room, Louis, the coiffoor. I think there 
is nothing more to be said. Our hotel 
cannot wink at such—er—unbecoming 
conduct. I’m very sorry, madam—very 
sorry—but I am forced to ask you to 
leave us.” 

Enlightened thus as to her crime, she 
seemed at first to be greatly relieved. 
Then, on second thoughts, agitation 
possessed her, and she grew very red. 
Mr. Graves thought he saw tears in her 
eyes, but he could not be sure, for his 
own eyes were strangely dim. His ro- 
mance was shattered; gone was the 
fragrance from the rose. He had 
crushed the blossom under his own bru- 
tal heel. 

“And now,” he added wretchedly, 
“and now I guess I’d better go and 
leave you to—to your packing.” 

“One instant, Mr. Graves,” said she. 
“Give me but one instant. It is zat I 
can explain, but if I explain, I hurt you, 
perhaps, even more zan I have already 
hurt you. And I lose my only good 
friend in all zis country. You see, it 
is not facile for me. Ah, non, je crois 
bien—ce n’est pas facile du tout.” 

Mr. Graves did not understand her 
French, but he could not fail to under- 
stand that she was greatly distressed. 
She dabbed nervously at her eyes with 
her handkerchief, and the clerk subcon- 
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sciously noted that tears were not un- 
becoming to her. 

“I am quite ready to listen to any 
explanation, I assure you, madam,” 

He had to be stiff and dignified, you 
see; otherwise he would have fallen 
on his knees and clasped her in his 
arms and let her cry on his shoulder. 
He realized it was one thing or the 
other. 

“Oh, it is hard!” she sobbed. “So 
hard for me! I have not been fair! 
I have deceived you—no, rather, I have 
permitted zat you deceive yourself. 
For me it was a lovely game—a story— 
a romance. It please me zat you t’ink 
I am a great lady. No one evair be- 
fore t’ink I am a great lady. Even I 
only t’ink so when I dream, and it was 
so nice to live ze dream just for one 
time. Do you not understand, Mr. 
Graves? Oh, please, Mr. Graves, do 
not look at me so—so vairy severe and 
solemn. I have done nozzing but play 
a little game—a little child game. How 
you say it—make believe? And you, 
too, you played it wiz me. And it was 
so beautiful—so vairy beautiful!” 

She hid her face in her hands, but 
she could not hide from him her tears. 

With an effort Mr. Graves stayed 
by the door, his arms held rigidly at his 
sides. He guessed now at the disil- 
lusion in store for him, but her hideous 
conduct with Louis, the coiffeur, re- 
mained as yet unexplained—and, he 
thought, inexplicable. 

“T infer then, madam,” he said, “that 
you are not a lady of rank. That little 
deception I can easily forgive. It didn’t 
do any harm, except,” he added bitterly, 
“except perhaps to me.” 

“T know,” she whispered, “I know. 
I am so sorry! We had to write ‘finis’ 
to ze little play. Ze poor duchess had 
to take off ze fine cloze and ze jewels 
and ze coronet, and stop ze make be- 
lieve. No, Mr. Graves, I am _ not 
duchess, I am not countess, I am noz- 
zing. I am head vendeuse—how you 
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say it?—I am head saleswoman. I 
open branch store for my Paris firm. 
Zat is why I bring all zose trunks full 
of dresses. You see, I tell you all—all. 
Zat girl I call my maid is just 
seamstress. Zey send her over wiz me 
to help in ze store. Oh, Mr. Graves, I 
am so unhappy—so unhappy! You 
tink so awfully of me now.” 

“Not at all, not at all, madam,” he 
assured her uneasily. Still—there was 
Louis, the coiffeur. What was the na- 
ture of her relations to Louis? He put 
his misgivings into words. 

“Oh—Louis?” She laughed a little 
through her tears. “Zat is so foolish. 
Louis is my brozzair. Of course I kiss 
my brozzair. I come t’ree t’ousand 
miles to kiss my brozzair. You see I 
have not seen him for now ten years, 
He come to zis country to get rich, but 
he remain only a coiffeur. Poor broz- 
zair !” 

Mr. Graves was silent for a moment, 
endeavoring to grasp the new situation. 


Truly it was staggering to discover that 
his duchess was the sister of Louis, the 


coiffeur. And yet—and yet did it not 
bring her within his reach? Although 
it is painful to see your goddess fall 
from her pedestal, surely there is some 
consolation if she falls into your arms. 

“And now,” continued Desirée, “now 
I say adieu, and I begin to pack. You 
have been vairy kind to me, Mr. Graves. 
I—I will not forget soon how vairy 
kind.” 

“But there isn’t any reason why you 
should leave us now,” he faltered. 
“You have explained everything satis- 
factorily.” 

She smiled ruefully. 

“Yes, I have explained, but, you see, 
my friend, I cannot longer be happy 
here. My make believe is ovair—ze 
duchess is dead. And I know you de- 
spise zat poor little dressmakair zat is 
left in her place.” 

“No—no began Mr. Graves ve- 
hemently, but she interrupted him. 
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“Do not deny,” said she. “Ze glamour 
is gone. I know.” 

She began to take her belongings out 
of the closets and wardrobe, and she 
piled them listlessly on the bed. And 
all the time she was crying as quietly 
as possible. Something told Mr. Graves 
that now was the time for actions rather 
than words—that if he did not win her 
now, he would lose her forever. So he 
went over to her and took her in his 
arms. 

“Desirée,” he whispered, and kissed 
the tears from her cheeks, ‘don’t you 
realize that I’m glad you are only a 
little dressmaker? I’m only a little clerk 
myself, you see.” 
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She held him off at arm’s iength to 
look inté his eyes. 

“You mean zat you—you like me just 
ze same?” 

“I mean that I love you more than 
ever!” he cried. 

She sobbed happily on his shoulder. 

“You are one wonderful man!” she 
said. 

“We'll be one wonderful pair, then,” 
he concluded, and his heart beat high, 
for he had made a great discovery. The 
flimsy, silken fabric of his dreams had 
been torn to ribbons, but he had dis- 
covered a more durable stuff, made of 
wool and a yard wide. And he knew 
that romance was not yet dead. 


TI OIELONRS 


A COMRADE’ OF THE 


MORN 


OY runs before the feet of him 
Who makes a comrade of the morn, 
While yet the woodland aisles are dim, 

And dews are opal on the thorn. 


Far upward he is led and on 
By many golden beckonings, 

Hearing the haunting harps of dawn 
Breathe raptures from their airy strings. 


The meadows weave green sarabands 
About him, mile on dancing mile; 

The copses wave their leafy hands, 
And every blossom has a smile. 


An ecstasy his spirit fills, 
And exaltation is his mood; 
He bares his heart unto the hills, 
And triumphs o’er ineptitude. 


Rouse, for light floods the heaven’s blue brim! 
_ Out, for night’s veil aside is torn! 
Joy runs before the feet of him 
Who makes a comrade of the morn! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





The Crimson Cross 


By C. N. & A. M. Williamson 


Authors of ‘‘The Lightening ConJuctor,” “The Princess 


WAS tired and warm and dusty 
I that August afternoon; tired of 
walking New York streets and 
toiling up New York stairs, in search 
of an engagement; and tired of life as 
well. I’d been spoiled and loved and 


wanted by everybody I knew for nine- 
teen years, and now, for months that 
seemed longer than years, nobody had 
cared, nobody had wanted me. 


I had been silly enough to suppose 
that nothing would be easier for a 
pretty girl, whose father had been fa- 
mous, than to pick up a good position 
on the stage. To be sure, my 4ather, 
Colonel Trevenor, was dead now, and a 
political plot had forced -him to resign 
his consulship in Dalvania. I had no 
near relatives, and hardly any money; 
but I had been so much admired in Dal- 
vania, and had had so wonderful an 
experience in the six months I had spent 
there after leaving my convent board- 
ing school, that New York’s neglect was 
a blow. Of course, more than one en- 
gagement had offered, but—on terms I 
could not accept; and all the right sort 
of managers seemed to have their com- 
panies full for next season. 

I was going “home” to my lodgings, 
after an especially disappointing failure, 
and taking with me a headache that 
drugged my senses. My brain was fall- 
ing asleep as I walked when suddenly 
it waked with an electrical thrill like the 


Passes,” etc. 


call of a telephone bell. The curious 
contour and bright crimson color of the 
Dalvanian cross had jumped at my eyes. 

For half a second I could hardly be- 
lieve I saw it—there in that New York 
street so drab in its summer dullness. 
But it was real; it flamed from the 
shoulder of a nurse’s gray cloak. She 
had just sprung out of a taxi, and, hav- 
ing hastily paid the driver, she almost 
ran across the pavement, as if fright- 
ened at being late for an appointment. 
So close in front of me did she pass 
that I had to step back to avoid a col- 
lision; yet, in her preoccupation, the 
woman did not even turn her head. The 
long veil of the nurse’s bonnet hid her 
face, and she held it carefully down, 
despite the wind that let the blazing 
cross show red under its folds. The 
door at which she paused to push an 
electric bell was that of a Turkish bath; 
and as she was admitted, something 
stronger than I made me follow. I 
went in directly after her; but, as I had 
to stand aside for a couple of women 
coming out, the nurse had bought her 
bath ticket and gone on before I could 
follow. 

“Oh, if I can only have the luck to 
meet her in the hot room!’ I said to 
myself, as I began hastily to fling off 
my clothes in the cubicle allotted me. 

Of course, I knew that the woman 
would be wrapped in a sheet like every- 
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body else; but if she were a Dalvanian, 
I could not mistake the great dark eyes 
and clear, characteristic features of the 
handsomest race I’d ever seen. I would 
summon up courage to speak. I would 
say in her own language: 

“I’m Colonel Trevenor’s daughter, 
Helen. You remember he was Amer- 
ican consul to Dalvania.” 

If she were a Dalvanian woman, she 
would remember, too, that Prince Paul, 
the king’s younger brother, had fallen 
in love with Helen Trevenor, that Helen 
Trevenor had fallen in love with him, 
and that the “affair” had stirred up po- 
litical enmity against the consul. But, 
after all, what if she did know the 
story? I had done no harm; neither 
had Prince Paul. He had offered to 
give up his chance of inheriting the 
crown—a remote one, because the king 
was young and lately married; still, a 
chance—and I was confident that only 
the rebellion raised by their cousin of 
the bar sinister, Ferdinand the Pre- 


tender, had kept Paul from following 
my father and me to America. 
Now, all was changed, and he and I 


might never meet again. His country 
was in confusion. Mirko, the king, had 
been assassinated by his own officers of 
the palace guard. Queen Gisela had 
vanished, and no one knew whether her 
disappearance meant escape or murder. 
Ferdinand had usurped the throne for 
the moment, and Prince Paul—when 
last I had heard of him—had been 
fighting in the legitimist forces against 
Ferdinand’s rabble army. We had lost 
sight of each other, and as I could never 
remind a royal prince of my humble 
existence, whichever way his tide of 
fortune turned, the episode seemed 
closed. 

Nevertheless, there would be no harm 
in talking about dear Dalvania to a 
Dalvanian woman, and she, too, might 
like to speak with one who loved her 
troubled country as I loved it. I al- 
most prayed to find in the hot room 


the nurse who had worn that long, slen- 
der crimson cross. My heart sank a 
little, therefore, when I trailed in, 
classically sheeted, to find only two 
plump little persons who contrasted 
with, rather than resembled, the tall 
cloaked figure. 

“She'll come soon,” I consoled my- 
self. “She must.” 

But the minutes passed and she did 
not come. This seemed strange, but 
there was no one I could question. I 
had to go through the various phases of 
the bath, as if I had spent my money 
solely for its luxury. I called myself 
an idiot, and could have cried, when all ° 
hope was over. But there was nothing 
to do except go back to my cubicle. 

Tears blurred my eyes; and so, when 
I glimpsed a heap of gray things on a 
chair that should have been draped with 
my pink poplin, I had to wink salt water 
away before I could be sure of the 
change. Then I believed that fate had 
befriended me and sent me to the wrong 
dressing room—hers! I glanced quickly 
at the couch, expecting to see a 
shrouded figure stretched there. But 
the narrow sofa had no occupant. 
Above it my own pink petticoat dangled 
from a hook, and on the floor reposed, 
just where I had left them, my white- 
and-black shoes, with a white silk stock- 
ing folded inside each. 

Here was a mystery! Dazed by its 
queerness, and half believing that I 
dreamed, I picked up the gray cloak 
and examined the crimson cross on the 
left shoulder. Undoubtedly it was the 
cross of Dalvania. There was no other 
on any flag or national insignia at all 
like that slim, exaggerated shape. Now 
that I looked at it closely, I saw that it 
was made of velvet, and sewn rather 
roughly onto the gray cloth with a kind 
of buttonhole stitch. Underneath the 
cloak, which had been flung over the 
chair back, lay a plain gray dress to 
match; and on a little table behind the 
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door, I saw the nurse’s bonnet with its 
long, thick veil. 

Could the woman I had hoped to 
meet be a common thief, who had taken 
a fancy to my pretty frock and hat— 
relics of prosperous days—and calmly 
left me her clothes instead? The idea 
seemed absurd. But the obvious thing to 
do was to ring for an attendant and 
have the puzzle solved. 

In a few minutes I had the whole 
place buzzing. Nobody could provide 
a better explanation than kleptomania 
or insanity. In any case, the owner 
of the gray costume was gone, and as 
mine had gone with her, I could choose 
between sallying forth clad as a nurse 
and remaining to have the police sum- 
moned in answer to a complaint. 

The latter suggestion, from the super- 
intendent, I refused—to her relief. Bet- 
ter, I felt, to sacrifice a dress and hat 
than to figure in the police courts. I 
could see the newspaper headings, and 
shuddered at the thought! Besides, 
there was romance in possessing a cloak 
with the Dalvanian cross, which made 
up to me for much. I was still in a 
dream as I walked out with the emblem 
of Paul’s country on my shoulder. 

Scarcely had the door closed—no 
doubt eyes within were still watching— 
when a man strode toward me from the 
opposite side of the street. 

“Not so smart as you thought you 
were, Miss Norman!” he chuckled, tri- 


umph in a voice as common as his face? 


“You were followed and seen to go in 
at the Hammam. Then I knew ’twas 
O. K. You couldn’t make no get-away. 
So I hung on. Didn’t care to stir up a 
hornets’ nest inside.” 

“My name isn’t Norman,” I ven- 
tured. 

The man laughed. 

“Tell that to the marines! Do you 
think stitchin’ a bit of red velvet onto 
your cloak makes a disguise? Now I 
wouldn’t throw a fit if I was you!” 
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And he showed a police badge inside 
the breast of his ginger-brown coat. 

I thought very hard and very fast 
for a few seconds. Part of the mystery 
had cleared itself up. I saw why the 
nurse had taken a fancy to my things. 
What the woman named Norman had 
done was unguessable, but evidently 
stealing other people’s clothes wasn’t 
her first offense. Arguing with or ques- 
tioning a “plain-clothes’ man whose 
face was as sympathetic as a rat trap 
would lead only to worse trouble, I ar- 
gued. If I couldn’t somehow escape— 
and the hope was slight—the best alter- 
native was to go with him—wherever 
he intended me to go. There, he would 
not be the only man to deal with. There 
would surely be some one just enough 
and reasonable enough to listen to my 
story. But, oh, how hateful was that 
alternative ! 

As I walked beside my captor, and 
listened to his chat of a taxi round the 
corner, I gazed wistfully at a beautiful 
limousine drawn up at the pavement a 
few yards ahead. It was ready to start, 
the motor gently throbbing, the liveried 
chauffeur with his hand on the wheel, 
the footman holding open the door for 
some lucky child of fortune. 

“Oh, to fling myself in and bang the 
door shut in this brute’s face!” I was 
thinking, when I caught the footman’s 
eye. 
Immediately he madé me a sign to 
get into the car; and as my glance 
flashed to the chauffeur, I saw that he 
desired the same thing. 

If there had been time to reflect, per- 
haps I should have feared to jump out 
of the frying pan into the fire. But the 
idea darted through my head that these 
men had come to rescue the woman 
they thought I was; that they had ar- 
rived too late, or she had not dared risk 
reaching them. Something awful might 
happen to me if I trusted to their pro- 
tection; but they had honest, even stu- 
pid faces, and there wasn’t breathing 
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space to shilly-shally. With bounding 
heart and blood, I lurched against the 
plain-clothes man, so suddenly and sur- 
prisingly that he staggered, and—the 
big footman did the rest. 

Almost before I knew what had hap- 
pened, I had fallen onto the cushions 
of the limousine, the door had been 
slammed, the footman had sprung up 
beside the chauffeur, and we were off 
with a leap. I had just time to see a 
ginger-brown form, hatless, pick itself 
up and bounce round the corner—no 
doubt to the taxi I’d been told of. Then 
we had flashed round another corner. 
Whether after that the detective who 
wanted “Miss Norman” got upon our 
track, I could not be sure. There was 
a pane of glass in the back of the li- 
mousine, and now and again, from be- 
hind a thin silk blind, I peeped out 
cautiously. There were taxis in plenty 
in our wake, but if one in particular 
chased us, I could not single it out. At 
last we sped away from the crowd of 
motors and vehicles of every sort, and 
having passed beyond Riverside Drive, 
had the road more or less to ourselves. 
Then I ventured to let down one of the 
front windows; also, to ask the foot- 
man why I had been taken into the car, 
and what was our destination. 

The chauffeur stolidly drove on, 
without turning, but the footman an- 
swered with a reassuring air of respect. 

“We are obeying our.master’s orders, 
madam,” he explained,. speaking with 
an odd foreign accent. “We were di- 
rected to wait in the street where you 
found us, till a lady should come along, 
a lady dressed like a nurse with a Dal- 
vanian cross on one shoulder. We were 
afraid of being late, for we got to the 
place about ten minutes after the time 
our master told us. That was because 
we had a panne. It was bad luck, 
madam! We were uneasy at not see- 
ing you. It must have been nearly an 
hour we waited. Then we caught sight 
of you leaving the Turkish bath, and 
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the chauffeur started the motor, to be 
ready in case of trouble. Our master 
had warned us at the last moment that 
—there might be a difficulty. In a few 
minutes now, we shall be at the house.” 

“Who is your master ?”. I persisted. 

“If you don’t know, madam, it is 
for him to tell you,” the servant dis- 
creetly replied. 

Still I was not silenced. “And the 
mistress?” I suggested. “Is she, too, 
at the house ?” 

“Oh, yes, the lady is there,” I was 
reassured promptly. “It is for her, no 
doubt, you are needed, madam.” 

The man’s air of finality relieved me. 
And there was nothing, now, to do, ex- 
cept follow the strange adventure of 
the crimson cross to the end Luckily, 
twilight was still far ahead. {[ felt 
strong and courageous and curiously 
eager ; not in the last afraid. Could I be 
a coward with Paul’s cross on my 
shoulder ? 

While I asked myself this, the car 
shot through an open gateway and drove 
up to one of those old tree-shaded 
colonial houses that modern days find 
stranded among sordid hovels, quarries, 
and neglected vacant lots. As we turned 
in, I noticed a half-torn-away placard: 
“For Sale or to Let Furnished,” which 
gave me an idea that the place had not 
been lived in long by its present ten- 
ants. 

Before we had climbed the short hill 
that led from the gate to the house, the 
front door was opened by a servant in 
the same plain blue-gray livery worn 
by the men in the car. 

“His excellency is expecting madam,” 
the man announced in broken English, 
and the door was closed so quickly after 
me that the floating gray cloak just es- 
caped being shut in. 

The square, old-fashioned hall was 
dim, and coming into it from outside, 
I could distinguish nothing until a door 
to the right was flung open. Then I 
saw some heavily respectable hall fur- 
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niture and the figure of a tall man sil- 
houetted against the light. 

“At last!’ he exclaimed, and he also 
had a foreign accent. 

That of the servants I could not make 
out; but even before I was in the room, 
looking up through my—or, rather, an- 
other woman’s—veil, at his face, I knew 
that “his excellency” was a Dalvanian. 
I stared wide-eyed through the thick 
gauze, wondering if I had ever seen 
him in his own country. I was sure I 
had not. Yet his hawk features seemed 
vaguely familiar, and they ought not to 
have been easily forgotten. 

Suddenly something in my brain that 
groped found what it wanted. No, I 
had never seen this man, but I had seen 
his picture. Surely, surely I couldn’t 
be mistaken! He was Count Arno, who 
had been prime minister to King Mirko, 
and who had retired owing to differ- 
ences of opinion—“ill health,” the news- 
papers had said—just before my father 
had sent for me to join him in Dal- 
vania. His photographs had been in 
many shops in Dalzarte, the capital, 
where I had lived for six months. 
Count Arno was supposed to cherish 
fierce resentment against Mirko, but to 
adore Prince Paul, whose godfather 
he was. 

Through my quick-moving thoughts, 
I heard him say that he had been anx- 
ious, fearing an “accident,” and he em- 
phasized that word. 

“Since seeing the morning paper, 
which comes to us late here,” he went 
on, “I had feared intensely that—we 
might lose our eagerly awaited nurse.” 

It dawned on me that they had -lost 
her and that I ought to break the news 
at once. I really meant to do so, but 
instead I heard myself inquiring: 

“What did you see, sir, in the morn- 
ing paper?” 

He went to a table scattered with 
books and journals—mostly foreign— 
and picked up a newspaper. On the 
front page he pointed to a column with 


a heading so big that I did not need 
to lift my veil: “Nurse Gertrude Nor- 
man Wanted on Suspicion in the Brins- 
ley Heiress Poisoning Case.” 

“Of course you are innocent,” com- 
mented his excellency, with what 
sounded to my ears like subtle sarcasm. 
“That goes without saying! But— 
‘wanted’ may be such an awkward word, 
when there is another position to be 
taken in a hurry. Now, let me make 
sure without wasting another moment— 
since, indeed, there is no time to waste. 
My secretary, Karndorff, explained to 
you at the agency last night what your 
duties would be?” 

“Karndorff?” I stammered. 

“Yes, that is the name—by which he 
was to introduce himself. Unfortu- 
nately I have not seen him since. He 
is away on business till to-morrow. Did 
he tell you that?” 

“No, he didn’t tell me,” I stammered. 

I realized that I was involving my- 
self more deeply every moment, and yet 
—I must know now what was the busi- 
ness ‘for which Gertrude Norman was 
needed. What if, somehow, it should 
concern Prince Paul, this old mountain 
eagle’s godson? 

“There was so little time to arrange 
matters,” his excellency sighed. “I see 
now that you—er—must have had what 
has actually happened in mind when 
you asked for an appointment in the 
street. Have no fear.- We shall be able 
to protect you in your trouble. And it 
shows me—this thing—that Karndorff 
has been well recommended to you for 
our case. He telegraphed me—we have 
no telephone here—that he judged, 
from your face and manner, as well as 
circumstances, that you were the person 
he wanted. No woman in America 
more suitable.” 

I was thankful that Karndorff 
couldn’t be back till to-morrow, whether 
or no his excellency intended to pay 
Gertrude Norman a compliment. 

* “The nurse we got in for the child’s 
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birth left this morning.” Count Arno’s 
words were punctuated with my heart- 
beats. “We never intended to keep her 
on. Some excuse would have been 
made to send her away. But, as it 
turned out, old Katucha thought her a 
fool. That settled matters easily for 
us! Katucha was nurse to the lady 
whose baby was born here yesterday. 
Katucha is a dangerous woman—of the 
tigress breed. But she is prepared to 
think well of you. It is important to 
win her trust; otherwise she will refuse 
to let the baby sleep with you to-night.” 

“It is to sleep with me?” I echoed. 

“Yes, it is to sleep with you, in your 
room adjoining the mother’s. Jt must 
sleep well. You~understand ?” 

My lips were cold as I answered: 

“IT think—I understand.” 

“The child is so young!” the old man 
went on, half to himself, it seemed. 
“Twenty-four hours of life! And he is 
weak and small. He hardly exists. Ten 
to one he would cease to breathe before 
the week is out, even if—but the end 
must come before to-morrow. I will 
tell you this! It is for the good of a 
nation that his life should be snuffed 
out. There can be no suspicion against 
you, madam. Such young babies must 
often quietly pass away in the night, 
while their nurses sleep. Is it not so? 
A hand laid for a few seconds over the 
mouth and—pouf!—the end of what 
has scarcely begun. 

“You are safe here, because the doc- 
tor—a naturalized American—is a man 
from my own country, and loyal at 
heart to its best interests. I know what 
he will certify. But a nurse it was nec- 
essary to have. You will take another 
name. I shall introduce you as ‘Miss 
Brown’ to Katucha, and so you will be 
known to Katucha’s mistress. I think 
anything you may learn in this house, 
as to identities, you will find it well for 
your own interest, as for ours, to keep 
to yourself. And by the way, better, 
perhaps, that I see your face.” 


It was an ice-bound instant. If 
Karndorff had described Miss Norman, 
or if the woman’s photograph should 
appear in an evening newspaper, I did 
not think that Helen Trevenor would 
ever leave this highly respectable co- 
lonial house, “let furnished.” Yet hesi- 
tation would be fatal. I threw up my 
veil and looked the old man in the face. 
His eyes lit, but not with anger, and his 
only comment was: 

“IT expected to see a much older 
woman.” 

“Some people say I seem younger 
than I am,” I admitted. 

This was true. I was twenty, and had 
often been taken for eighteen. 

“Well, I trust to the character you 
have already shown,” he said. “Show 
it again—to-night, and earn the other 
half of this.” 

He took from an inner pocket of his 
coat an envelope, and handed it cour- 
teously to me. It was sealed, but had 
no address. As I took it, not knowing 
what else to do, he touched an electric 
button and brought to the door the serv- 
ant who had let me in. 

“Show the nurse to Madam Ka- 
tucha.” 

The order was rapped out in Dal- 
vanian ; and the once familiar language, 
honey-sweet on some lips, was sin- 
gularly harsh on these. 

At the top of the stairs a brown old 
woman awaited me. The eyes that 
searched my face were fierce as a caged 
animal’s, but they were even more ap- 
pealing. They tried to read my soul. 

“Can you speak French?” she in- 
quired. “I have not much English. It 
is lucky that you can,” when I nodded. 
“You are young—and your face is as an 
angel’s. But how can I be sure it does 
not hide the heart of a cat?” 

“Trust me, Madam Katucha,” I said, 
and held out my hand. 

She took it, and I pressed the hard 
old fingers. Still clasping mine, she led 
me into a room. And there, lying in an 
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old four-poster bed, I saw Queen Gisela 
of Dalvania. 

My blood rushed up to my head ; and 
yet, when I could think, I told myself 
that I was not surprised. I ought to 
have known—subconsciously I had 
known—when Count Arno spoke stam- 
meringly of a “lady” whose boy baby 
had been born in the old New York 
house, that he was speaking of his queen 
—and of her son, the king. I ought 
to have known, too, in knowing this, 
what Miss Norman’s business was, and 
why a woman suspected of murder was 
precisely the person needed. Count 
Arno wanted the baby to die, because, 
with him dead and his mother a widow, 
Prince Paul would have the throne 
when Ferdinand’s reign was broken. 

That was what Gertrude Norman had 
been engaged to do. She, who had 
never seen Prince Paul of Dalvania, was 
to have made his way clear to the 
throne. I, who loved him, must block 
it. 

All I had to do, now that I saw the 
whole situation, was to go back pres- 
ently to Count Arno, return his envelope 
unopened, and say that on _ second 
thoughts I had changed my mind. Per- 
haps, being the man he was—ready to 
run all risks or to take none—I should 
pay with my life for not earning the 
other payment. But that was a detail. 
If I refused to do the work Arno 
wanted done, somebody else would do 
it; and one day before long Prince Paul 
would be king. 

There was that to think of, and to 
prevent his reaching the throne would 
be a selfish act, if it were to be com- 
mitted in any way but this. For who 
could tell, after ally whether Paul might 
not find me again, and ask me to marry 
him, if the crown were on another’s 
head than his? But I didn’t mean to 
refuse and hand the work over to less 
scrupulous hands. I meant to save the 
baby if I could. And after the first 
rush of realization, I hardly thought of 


Paul. I thought of the piteous queen 
mother and her one-day-old child. 

Queen Gisela didn’t recognize me, 
though only a year ago I had been pre- 
sented at court to her and King Mirko, 
among forty or fifty débutantes. She 
had seen me at a ball and a palace gar- 
den party or two afterward; but there 
was no room in her thoughts now for 
memories of irrelevant girl faces. Her 
whole being was concentrated in anx- 
iety for her child. Count Arno was 
no doubt playing the friend and pro- 
tector, and she had to trust him be- 
cause, in the midst of many plots, she 
had no one else to trust. But she was 
afraid. Perhaps Katucha, more sus- 
Picious and sophisticated than she, had 
put fear into her heart. 

“Shut the door, Katucha,” she half 
whispered. “I want to talk to the new 
nurse.” 

I bent over the bed, and the queen 

turned down the coverlet to show me a 
small ivory face in the crook of her 
arm. 
“Who could hurt such a little angel ?” 
she appealed to me. “Surely not you? 
You are young, younger even than I 
am.” 

“No one shall hurt him,” I said, and 
let my eyes meet hers. 

“What do you mean? What do you 
know ?” she faltered. 

And Katucha drew close. 

“Speak out,” the old woman urged 
me. “Don’t be afraid she'll faint. 
You’re at the bedside of a queen, and 
royal women have strength to bear what 
they must bear. The black monster 
wants the baby king killed ?” 

The queen’s thin hand pulled me 
down on the bed. It would have been 
foolish to keep back what I knew, and 
I told the whole story. 

“We couldn’t prove this, if we tried,” 
said Gisela. “He is too clever. You 
have nothing in writing?” 

“Not a word,” I answered. 

“It is just as well. We don’t want 
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to prove things. We want only to save 
the child. Did Arno make a time limit? 
Is it for to-night ?” 

I bowed my head. 

‘Ah, that means that my brother-in- 
law, Prince Paul, must be due to arrive 
to-morrow! Arno said he was coming 
—that he’d been wounded and was out 
of the fight—that he wished to see me, 
for Mirko’s sake. But I didn’t dare be- 
lieve it. It seemed too good to be true. 
Paul would not grudge my baby his life! 
I believe he’d die to defend it. He 
doesn’t want to be king. He fell in love 
with a girl, an American. But Arno 
would do anything to put him on the 
throne. And if my little Mirko were 
dead, Paul would have to reign when 
they called him home. Dear nurse, I 
trust you. How can you save my 
baby ?” 

“I can’t tell yet, but I will do it,” I 
said. “When I see the room where we 
are to sleep, maybe I shall know better.” 

I felt suddenly happy and resource- 
ful and even brave, because Gisela had 
spoken of the American girl Paul loved. 
I was going out of the house—if I 
could !—before he came into it, but— 
the same city would hold us both. 

When I realized that the window of 
my room must be directly above the 
window of the library where I had 
talked with Count Arno, I knew that my 
task would be difficult—far more so 
than the one he had set me. And to 
make it worse, there were squeaky 
boards in the floor. 

“T’ll wait till toward dawn,” I 
thought, “the dark hour before day. 
He’ll be in his bed and asleep then, 
surely.” 

But he was not. 


Looking through 
my curtains, I could see a light stream- 
ing out from his window onto the grass. 


He was always there. Was he waiting 
for something? If so, for what? Did 
he hope to hear a cry in the night, and 
to have the nurse come running down 


in a panic to tell him the baby was 
dead? 

I thought that might be the expecta- 
tion, and so did the queen and Katucha. 
But at two o’clock, a taxi drove into the 
gateway and up to the house. Soon 
after it had gone, I heard the rumble 
of men’s voices in the library. 

“Who has come?” I wondered. “Can 
it be Prince Paul, sooner than expected ? 
Will Count Arno risk telling him that 
the baby has died ?” 

“Shall we wait and see what hap- 
pens?” I whispered. to Katucha, who 
tiptoed to the door ajar between the 
two rooms. 

“No, no,” she said. “It would be too 
dangerous. That may be the count’s 
secretary. If they should come up! 
Oh, go, go quickly, while they are talk- 
ing and will not notice if you make a 
noise.” 

There was no hope of escaping from 
my window, while that light gleamed in 
the occupied room below; but the 
queen’s room faced the front of the 
house, and she sat up in bed, trembling, 
while Katucha and I knotted my sheets 
and blankets together and fastened one 
end of the rope to the heavy, old-fash- 
ioned bureau. 

Getting over the window sill and let- 
ting myself down to the ground wasn’t 
much more difficult than descending one 
of the tall trees I’d loved to climb in-the 
convent garden. While I stood below, 
Katucha pulled up the sheets and, tying 
on the baby’s basket, lowered it care- 
fully to me. He had had a drop of 
some old-fashioned Dalvanian soothing 
sirup, and slept without waking. I did 
not wait to see what they did after- 
ward with the sheets. I fled fleet- 
footed, with the baby under Miss Nor- 
man’s cloak, thankful when I had got 
beyond the gate without meeting a spy- 
ing gardener or barking watchdog. But 
though I did not see, I knew what they 
meant to do, that pair of innocent plot- 
ters I had left behind.. They would 
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draw up the telltale rope of sheets and 
blankets, attach it to some piece of fur- 
niture in my room, open my window 
wide, let down the rope part way, and 
then—after I had been given a good 
start—Katucha would wake the house- 
hold with a wild alarm. She would cry 
out that the new nurse had stolen the 
baby; and if it were Prince Paul who 
had come, she would accuse Arno of a 
plot to get rid of the little king for his 
sake. If it were ‘“Karndorff’—that 
would not be worth while. But, at 
worst, the baby would be saved, and the 
queen had no fear for herself. 

We had had little time to plan what 
I was to do with the child, if I escaped. 
To shield Gisela and her old nurse from 
suspicion, I took with me Arno’s en- 
velope. (He might think Gertrude 
Norman meant to blackmail him, if he 
liked! I hoped he would—and suffer 
tortures.) But I did not intend to use 
the blood money. The queen had given 
me her purse, and the scheme we had 
hastily concocted was that I should 
make for my own lodgings. I gave 
the address—not on paper, but to “keep 
in their heads” —and though I could not 
communicate with them, sooner or later 
they would reach me. 

There was no dog and no night 
watchman. Count Arno had counted 
upon Gertrude Norman’s willingness to 
earn the remaining half of her reward. 
If I had dared, I would have peeped 
into the library window to see whether 
Paul or Karndorff was there. But I 
had the baby to think of, and could af- 
ford to run no unnecessary risks. 

I slipped away, along the grass and 
out at the gate, stealthy and silent as 
some small creature of the night who 
fears a thousand enemies. In the open 
road, I felt safe—or comparatively safe 
—from Arno, for Katucha would be 
slow about giving the alarm. But there 
were other dangers. I thought of 
dreadful tales we read in newspapers, 
and wondered shudderingly if there 


would be one about an unknown young 
woman and a baby, murdered within 
the limits of Greater New York, for 
the public to read with to-morrow 
morning’s coffee. 

Nothing happened, however, except 
that I walked an interminable distance, 
and the tiny bundle I carried, changing 
from arm to arm, became as heavy as 
the Old Man of the Sea—or the burden 
of Gertrude Norman’s conscience. I 
buoyed myself up through all with the 
thought that, when seven o’clock came 
and eating houses opened, I could find 
a place to rest and be refreshed. I’d 
plenty of money, and could get some 
restaurant keeper to telephone for a 
taxi. Then, with the child—who would 
have to be carefully explained to my 
landlady—lI could spin comfortably and 
safely home. 

Suddenly, however, as I cheered my 
weary frame with this prospect, it oc- 
curred to me that I had better look at 
the money. I had opened neither Arno’s 
envelope nor the queen’s netted bag. 
Choosing a street so commonplace that 
nothing could ever have happened in it 
by night or day, I set myself to exam- 
ining the contents of Queen Gisela’s 
purse. It had in it five Dalvanian gold 
pieces and two notes. I realized in- 
stantly that I could not cash them at 
any restaurant such as I should pass in 
this district ; and even if I could, to do 
so might pat Arno on my track. By this 
time the search had ptobably begun, 
and only by keeping to out-of-the-way 
streets could I hope not to be caught. 

I was compelled to break the envelope 
containing the first half of Gertrude 
Norman’s reward. No better luck 
therein! I counted ten one-hundred- 
dollar bills. She was to have been bet- 
ter paid than Judas Iscariot! But if 
I offered a hundred dollars for a break- 
fast, and asked for change, in some 
small eating place along my way, the 
proprietor would telephone the police to 
keep an eye upon me. I didn’t want 
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that to be my fate! And it would be 
equally hopeless to hail a stray taxi if 
by some odd chance I saw one at such 
an hour. 

Finally, however, reduced to desper- 
ation, and expecting at any instant to 
see the smart blue limousine of yester- 
day slow down beside me, I begged a 
lift from a man with a market cart. It 
was covered, and offered a hiding place 
for the gray cloak with its conspicuous 
red cross, which Katucha and I had for- 
gotten to rip off. 

The carter laughed when I confessed 
that I-had no money to give him. He 
didn’t want money for such a job, said 
he. The pleasure of a lady’s society 
would be payment enough; and the 
small talk with which I rewarded him 
was generous in quantity if not quality. 
I had to Walk again after our roads 
parted; but the distance between me 
and “home” was not too great. I knew 
my way, and hurried toward my goal, 
no longer greatly fearing to be caught 
by Arno. He did not know where I 
lived, and therefore I was for him a 
needle in a haystack. 

Thinking thus, I forgot that Count 
Arno of Dalvania was not the only 
hunter whose desired prey was Ger- 
trude Norman. I took a short cut to 
my lodgings, and before I realized the 
danger I ran, was in the street of the 
Turkish bath. 

“Got you this time, my lady!” rapped 
out a voice I knew too well; and a hand 
gripped the shoulder that bore the crim- 
Son cross, 

I hardly needed to turn my head. I 
knew without looking that the ginger- 
clad detective of yesterday had trapped 
me once more. 

“You didn’t think I’d find out you 
lived in this street before you took on 
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your last job! But I don’t fall down 
on many of my stunts. Hello, taxi! 
Hi! Police business.” 

A taxi that had been moving slowly 
through the street slackened to a crawl, 
and a young man looked out, as the 
chauffeur explained that he had a fare. 
As it happened, the young man was 
Prince Paul of Dalvania. 

I threw up the nurse’s veil, and all 
my soul I put into the appeal for help 
my eyes gave him. I prayed also that 
Katucha had told him enough to put him 
on guard. 

“If it’s police business, you can bring 
your prisoner in, officer,” he said coolly, 
with a glance at me that was worth 
being born for. “I'll drive you where 
you want to go.” 

“Thank you, sir. You're a real sport 
—and this is big game!” grinned the 
ginger-clad one. 

He pushed me into the taxi, and I 
didn’t resist. Then, before the detective 
could follow, Paul slammed the door 
and gave the chauffeur a direction. Po- 
lice or no police, Prince Paul of Dal- 
vania.was a man who knew how to 
make himself obeyed. 

“You darling! You heroine!” he 
said. “I’ve found you! Nothing shall 
ever part us again.” He tried to seize 
my hands and kiss them. 

“Mind the baby!” I warned him. 

Paul laughed out joyously. 

“T will mind him! He’s my king, and 
he gives you to me.” 

The rest goes without telling; except 
that, the revolution now being ended, 
Count Arno will live in exile, while 
Queen Gisela is regent for her son 
Mirko. And Prince Paul and I are 
going to spend our honeymoon in a trip 
around the world. 
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By Albert Edward Ullman 


GEORGE W. ALADDIN, HIMSELF! 


EAR MABEL: I can _ hardly 
D write because my eyes are still 
aching from seeing society, but 
here’s all about your little Goldie and 
the high life. A week ago no one would 
eyer have suspected me of wearing one 
of them evening gowns what makes you 
think some one’s left the bathroom win- 
dow open, but now I shiver haughtily 
every time six o’clock strikes. It all 
depends on what you’re used to, dearie, 
and, believe me, I’m used to best-com- 
pany manners and high-toned starvation 
since little old last Thursday eve. 
Goodness knows, the only yellow thing 
about me is my hair, but I wouldn’t go 
through it again, even with a bottle of 
chloroform. 

Well, it all came about through that 
Mame Smathers—only she spells it 
“Mayme” now—who used to room with 
me. I never expected to see her again, 
because a party who is a quick, glad 
toucher is always a slow, sad payer; 
and when she breezed away to go on 
the stage or something, I kissed both 
her and part of my savings good-by. I 
guess it was two yéars ago that she 
started out with not much more than a 
new hat and a slow smile—she always 
knew the latest things in hats, but never 
knew when there was a hole in the toe 


of her stocking—and I had the surprise 
of my young life when she discovers 
yours truly at the switchboard, and 
falls all over me. 

“Oh, you Goldie, you!”’ she sort of 
chokes, and before I can say a word, 
she’s dumped a roll of bills in my lap. 
“T tried to find you at the old place, but 
they didn’t know where you’d moved.” 

While I knew that wasn’t strictly on 
the level, there was the money, and she 
seemed right glad to see me. Anyways, 


‘I always liked her, ’cause she had a 


way of losing out as easy as some folks 
win and still keeping a smile. 

“Why, Mame,” I says, “you look as 
grand as a duchess.” 

And then she laughs and hugs me 
some more. I guess if she hadn’t been 
dressed so fine, with her hair looking 
like it had been done up by an up- 
holsterer, people would have thought 
we were in love with the same man. 
You know she was always about as 
serious as a kitten playing with a 
string, and she’s soon bubbling over 
with the story. . 

It~appears that she met up with a 
young party who clerked in Wall 
Street, about a year ago, and her being 
out of a job and him being the first 
one she had seen worth tagging ¢n a 
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long while, she allowed him to buy her 
a license. At first even the Harlem 
flat, with three real meals a day, looked 
good to her, but then, all of a sudden, 
he made some money out of one of the 
war stocks you read about, and he kept 
piling it up until his roll looked like a 
strip of hall carpet. After that, they 
buy a small house out on Long Island, 
and start in keeping house for all their 
friends and neighbors and pretending 
to enjoy themselves. Funny, ain’t it, 
Mabel? When you call it “hospital- 
ity,” it’s all right, but if you call it 
“keepin’ boarders,” it’s all wrong. 
Anyhow, Mame ends it all by insist- 
ing on me coming out to dinner with 
her and her hubby; and when [ tells 
her I haven’t any evening dress, she 
says that’s all right, ‘cause she’s going 
to make me wear one of hers. I 
couldn’t make any more excuses, 


‘cause it turned out that she was stop- 
ping right there in the big hote for a 
few days, and there was nothing to it 


but come right up to her rooms after 
I says the last “hello.” When she tells 
me that with all her new money and 
new friends, she is just dying to have 
some one to talk to natural, I gave in. 

When I blows up to her suite an hour 
later, there she is with her maid, and 
they’ve got a dress laid out that looks 
like the blue-and-gold part of a rain- 
bow. 

“You sit right down, dear,” she says, 
“and let Annette do up your hair.” 

“IT dunno,” I answers, uncertain. 
“Won’t this simple way be all right?” 

“It’s too young, you little goose!” 
she laughs. “And flappers ain’t in style 
just now.” 

“All right,” I comes back desperate- 
like. “You're getting up the parade.” 

Say, girlie, when I first went up, I 
didn’t know what the management 
might say about me trapsing through 
the lobby with somebody else’s eve- 
ning dress on, but when they got 
through with me, my own landlady 
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wouldn’t have known me if I was a 
month back. Why, I looked ten years 
older, and as if I’d learned a lot with- 
out turning sour. After Annette had 
sprayed some perfume on me, which 
made me keep my nose in the air to 
avoid myself the rest of the evening, I 
certainly looked the real and proud 
thing. 

And then her hubby blows along in 
a white shirt and a white face, and we 
sets out in a taxi. It turns out we’re 
aiming for the latest thing in cabarets, 
what’s just opened and charges twice 
as much as any other. Well, I just 
sat there listening to Clarence—that’s 
his name—only I couldn’t help pulling 
up my wrap now and then as if it was a 
blanket. From what he said, you had 
to get a Mr. Dun or Bradstreet to 
smuggle you in, and yor couldn’t do 
that unless you phoned the day before 
and almost bought the place. He just 
raved about the color scheme, and says 
the decorations are by some party 
named Poiréet, and all in black. After I 
got my first look at ’em, all I could fig- 
ure out was that they were trying to 
makes the Pittsburgh spenders feel at 
home. 

Though that perfume the maid 
slapped on me kept my nose up in the 
air, I could see, as we made our way 
to the table, that most of the men were 
either very pale or very red, and that 
most of the women were wearing even 
less than I was, and I certainly thought 
that was as little as the law allowed. 
Then the head waiter comes up and 
sings something that sounds like grand 
opera to Clarence, and Clarence sings 
something back, and the head waiter 
pretends to understand him and 
waltzes away. 

After that, Clarence makes a gargling 
noise at another waiter, and pretty 
soon he comes back with little cups of 
something, and Mame and her hubby 
sups it and roll their eyes with pleas- 
ure. Of course, I can figure out it’s 
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some kind of fancy consommé—any- 
thing like nooaie soup would cause the 
patrons to choke—and gets away with 
it. Honest, Mabel, it tasted like some- 
thing the nurse hands you for nourish- 
ment when you’re so sick you don’t care 
what happens. 

Say, if I live to be as old as a jeal- 
ous dame says her fellow’s other girl is, 
I'll never forget the dishes that fol- 
lowed. There wasn’t anything I’d ever 
heard before, much less tasted. The 
names sounded well enough, but that 
ain’t~satisfying when you're real hun- 
gry, and what I called ’em to myself 
didn’t sound like the language of 
flowers. At that I rather think Clar- 
ence guessed at most of the stuff, but 
he sat there with such a proud smile 
on his face and such a hungry look in 
his eye that I pretends to be as happy 
as if the food was fit to eat. I’d been 
up against something like it before— 
when our new chef tried to hand us 
regular guests’ food, and the help all 
threatened to quit—but it was nothing 
to what I suffered on this occasion. 

Just to make matters worse, a lot of 
them cabaret cuties would circle around 
us, bawling out the latest song infec- 
tion and trying to kid up into believ- 
ing that that was the life. Every time 
they’d get between us and the electric 
fan, there’d be a shower of talcum or 
something, and we’d get a mouthful of 
eau de violet that the Colgates make for 
other people. Believe me, girlie, Clar- 
ence looked like he’d been toying with a 
pastry cook after they sashayed around 
once, and he had ’em turn off the fan. 

Things sort of slowed down after a 
while, and Mame began fretting about 
her pet Pom, left all alone with only the 
maid to put it to bed. I realized then 
there’s only two kinds of wedded bliss 
—with one kind you get a lot of chil- 
dren, and with the other a lot of dogs. 
Anyways, she keeps getting her tem- 
perament up so that she’s about as 
pleasant company as the toothache, and 


we start to beat it back to the big hote. 
I always thought that one mutt was 
about as good as another, but from 
what Mame says, I’m all wrong. Now 
I knows where all them educated fleas 
you hear about come from. Yours, 
GOLDIE. 


Dear Maset: Have had an awful 
case of indigestion since my last, but, 
take it from me, after that dinner party 
of Mame’s, even indigestion is a pleas- 
ure when it comes from real eats. Talk 
about environment and criminology 
and all that highbrow stuff, I guess 
what folks eat has a good deal to do 
with what folks are. Honest food gen- 
erally goes with honest people, if they 
can get it without stealing, while all 
that fancy chuck is for those leading 
fancy lives. Just take the chappie who 
has his cigarette and coffee regular in 
the morning, or the doll who thinks 
chop suey some Sunday breakfast— 
you wouldn’t name any children after 
‘em, would you? Tell me what you eat; 
and-I’ll tell you what you ain’t, I says. 

And all them funny cracks, dearie, 
about home cooking and the pies mother 
used to make, come from a lot of 
parties drinking sour grape juice. They 
sit around joshing their own poor 
palates, and making believe that all 
them patent foods and things out of 
cans are more nourishing than the la- 
bels. Plain simps, I calls ’em; and if 
they ever saw any peas not touched up 
with Paris green, or preserved peaches 
without peroxide, they’d think they was 
spoiled. Of course, they’re making pies 
and cakes, and almost everything from 
soup to nuts, by machinery now, and all 
them big packers are raking in monéy 
from the by-products faster than a mint 
can turn it out. Why, they get more 
from a squeal now than they used to 
get from a whole hog. Anyhow, there’s 
one thing sure. No machine is ever 
going to take the place of mother at 
the cookstove, and the party who 
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thinks so must have been raised in an 
incubator. 

Say, Mabel, I’d be getting frantic 
writing about all these things to eat, 
only I knows there’s a dill pickle in the 
top dresser drawer that will be miss- 
ing before morning. Mebbe pickles at 
night are not good for me, but there’s 
no rules for keeping out of trouble in 
this world—and you don’t need any to 
get in it. 

Which reminds me there’s a little 
fluffy stopping at the hotel who looks 
like she’s been eating pickles for the 
past year. It may not be pickles, but 
there’s something wrong with her, 
though I guess it’s only skin deep. 
She’s all the way from Indiana, and 
not such a bad looker, only she’s a lit- 
tle shy on style. She’s been wander- 
ing in and out, lonesomelike, for some 
days now, usually with a flat package 
under her arm, and looking as if she 
was just craving for a cheerful word. 
Well, it wasn’t long before I handed 
her a sunny smile, and she perks up 
right away and comes over to the 
switchboard to ask about some art 
stores. At first I thought she wanted 
one of them Broadway shops that sell 
picture post cards, leather moccasins, 
and the latest song misses, but it turns 
out that she means them swell places 
where they keep hand-painted pictures. 
After that I skipped through the direc- 
tory and pave her a list a yard long. 

Late that afternoon, she slows in, all 
tired, and handed me a box of candy. 
While she may not know her way about 
a big city, when it comes to tracking 
down the best candy shop, she has a 
movie Indian backed off the screen. I 
didn’t want to take it at first, because 
she didn’t look any too prosperous, but 
she insisted and said she never ate it 
herself. So, you see, I knew it all 
along. When a girl begins to look 
down in the mouth, it’s generally due 
to pickles or love! I tells her that, and 
she kind of flushes up, but before she 
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can say anything, our star guest hops 
up and monopolizes my attention and 
the attention of everybody in the lobby. 
They say she was an actress once be- 
fore she married Old Man Stryker and 
his millions, and she calls for a phone 
number like that -Mr. Hamlet asking 
for his horse. Honest, girlie, when she 
starts telephoning, everybody can hear 
but the person at the other end of the 
wire, and when she whispers, she’s 
about as confidential as a brass band. 
If she stays here much longer, the 
management will have to give us ear 
muffs. 

After all, though, she’s probably a 
good soul at the bottom, and is real 
generous to all the help. She rather 
likes me, I think, for the first time we 
met, she said we were the only two real 
blondes in the hotel. Well, I didn’t 
know whether to laugh or be insulted, 
so she must have judged from my face 
that I believed her, and tipped me a 
dollar. After that I was willing to 
vote her the only one, and even tell her 
that her figure didn’t lie. To get back 
to where I started, it must have been a 
half hour before Mrs. S. gets through 
talking like a thunderstorm, and while 
I was sitting there wishing that you 
could see over a telephone and talk 
deaf and dumb with your hands, she 
bounces up and asks the charge. While 
I’m making change, she spots that box 
of Paillards. 

“Oh!” says she, coylike. 
young men buy you candy ?” 

**No such luck,” I answers. 

“Why?” she asks, surprised. “With 
your looks, you could have a barrel of 
chocolates.” 

““Mebbe,” I says, soft. “But I’m not 
that fond of candy.” 

She laughs at that and looks real 
pleased. 

“You’re all right, little girl,” she 
smiles, “and people who are all right 
never get left. Here’s something to 
keep you supplied with candy.” 


“So the 
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From the size of the bill, she must 
have thought I had a sweet toooth like 
a whole Winter Garden chorus. Yours, 

GOLDIE. 


Dear Mase_: Had some time yes- 
terday—with Mame and her hubby pay- 
ing the freight—and back so tired that 
I walked up to my little two-by-four in 
my sleep. You can just guess it wasn’t 
any highbrow party this time, or I’d got 
tired before it started. Coney Island 
was the place we was joy wrecked, and 
though Clarence thought at first that 
the best you got there was the worst, I 
didn’t notice him hollering for any help 
after we got good and started. Long 
before the lights went out, he was 
chewing enough hot corn to please the 
most expensive dentist. 

It all came about most unexpected. 
You see, Mame has been playing the 
market, as she calls it, without her 
hubby knowing it, and like most women 
who do gambling on the side, it was on 
the wrong side. She had all her pin 
money for the past year and the year 
to come wiped out in no time, and was 
on the point of telling Clarence every- 
thing when her stock took a notion to 
jump up about ten points. Well, that’s 
where I came in, for her broker party 
phoned to tell her, and she was out. He 
appeared so anxious, though, that I of- 
fered to help him out. It seemed to me 
that I phoned every place where money 
screams in New York before I located 
Mame on the Castor roof. Say, girlie, 
she must have kept the wire hot after 
that, for it was no half hour after the 
broker sold her stock that it dropped 
back to its old place again. And mebbe 
Mame wasn’t grateful when she romps 
in to tell me that she’s got her money 
back, and she’s through with that spec- 
ulating game. That’s how I came in 
for the big treat. 

To make up the party, they invited 
an English sea-captain friend of theirs, 
and we started out in a big touring car, 
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painted all yellow like a chain of 
grocery stores. The cap was kind of 
subdued at first, and he went about 
with his red chin whiskers sticking out, 
and blinking like the lights was affect- 
ing his eyes. He was a good sort at 
the bottom, and when Mame and Clar- 
ence refused to loop the loop with me, 
he hitched his trousers, cast a weather 
eye up, and said he’d see me through. 
Probably the old slat had been up 
against some ocean waves, but never 
anything with a motion like that, for 
when he escapes, he mumbles some- 
thing about the sea being the only safe 
place. I tried to coax him onto some 
other rides, but he pretended not to 
hear, and it wasn’t until we reached the 
Bowery that he seemed to wake up. A 
Bowery, no matter where it is, seems 
to be a weak point with all them sea- 
faring men. 

It was when we were walking along 
taking in the sights that we first missed 
him, and it was several minutes before 
we spotted him throwing balls at a 
dusky head sticking through a hole in a 
canvas. Well, I don’t think the old 
boy will be signing with the Giants 
soon, because the nearest he ever came 
to hitting the moke was when a ball 
bounced back from the next building 
across the lot. Finally, we managed to 
tear him away, after the balls was all 
used up and Clarence had slipped the 
man behind the counter a bill. 

“A dashed fine place, you know!” 
panted the captain. “Every blasted 
person so fine—so hospitable! A real 
peoples’ playground—what ?” 

Just then he spies something else to 
throw balls at, and his nibs gallops up 
and has an armful before we could cry 
halt. We just stood there watching 
him fire balls, and using submarine 
cuss words every time he missed, until 
he was out of breath, after which 
Clarence paid the freight again. It 
looked to me as if all them ball people 
had passed the tip to each other, be- 
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cause, for the next half hour, they were 
busy lassoing the cap every step we 
took, and handing him more balls. I 
guess by that time Mame’s hubby had 
been set back about sixteen dollars, for 
his guest must have thrown about a 
million balls at the rate of three throws 
for a nickel—and he got tired standing 
in the bleachers so long. Anyways, 
when the captain discovers another 
game, why, Clarenge just motions us, 
and we amble on “and take in some 
sights down the line. We were prob- 
ably a mile away and still moving 
when we hears an awful commotion 
and hustles back to see what it’s all 
about. I had a hunch that the old boy 
might be mixed up in it, and sure 
enough, there he was in the middle of 
a crowd, having some argument with 
the party at the last place he stopped. 

“Two dollars and ten cents,” the man 
was saying as we arrived. 

“For what?” bellows the cap. “You 
can’t take me in, you dashed shark, 
you!” 


“For a hundred 


twenty-six 
throws,” comes back the other orator. 


and 


“But I didn’t hit anything, you 
know,” protested his nibs, looking 
astonished. “And you can’t charge me 
for missing, now, can you?” 

“Oh, can’t I?” says the man, sar- 
casticlike. “Well, you'll pay up or 
you'll miss your little bed at home to- 
night, you old rummy!” 

We got wise right away that the cap 
thought the whole business was free, 
not seeing Clarence do the paying, and 
was getting fighting mad, so we sailed 
in and rescued him. That ended the 
fun, for the captain got grouchy and 
took back all he said about Coney’s hos- 
pitality. To make matters worse, he 
seemed to be worrying about his arm, 
which was beginning to ache, as if his 
first name was Christy, and complains 
bitterly about always spilling his grog 
when he uses his left hand. 

I was telling Bernice about it to-day 
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—she’s the sad-looking little dame from 
the Wabash—and she smiled for the 
first time in two days. From what I 
can make out, she’s going around try- 
ing to sell some paintings and not suc- 
ceeding any too well. She let slip 
that she’d made a try at that Peter 
Spencer, who’s always helping young 
artists in the newspapers—patron of 
art they calls him. I guess that’s 
about the only place he helps them, as 
long as they need any help, for he 
wouldn’t even see Bernice and her pic- 
tures. I wasn’t any surprised, for he’s 
the sort of bird who’s always talking 
about making the world better. If he 
ever had a try at it, everybody would 
want to lay down and die to get out 
of it. Yours, GOLDIE. 


Dear Maser: When it comes to 
getting tangled up in other people’s 
business, you gotta hand it to me. I 
guess my finish is to be fat and forty, 
with every afflicted party in the neigh- 
borhood weeping on my shoulder and 
using me as a piece of upholstery. At 
that I’d rather get slopped all over 
with other people’s tears than any of 
my own. Of course I sometimes wish 
I could cry myself when I have trou- 
bles of my own, but somehow I get 
thinking, and then they don’t seem to 
be big enough to cry about. Losing 
your pay envelope, dearie, ain’t near 
as bad as losing your complexion. 
Why, I’ve seen parties carry on as 
much about a burned chop as they 
would about their house burning down. 

Well, this time it’s my friend Ber- 
nice, but from something that hap- 
pened, there may be a way out. She 
just let it slip when she came in all 
tuckered out yesterday afternoon. Shé 
had been to every art dealer in New 
York, trying to sell some pictures she 
had painted back home, and all of ’em 
had turned her down flat. I guess 
she’s up against it for fair, because if 
she doesn’t raise a certain sum by 
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Saturday, her mother is going to lose 
the little home they have. I asks her 
if they haven’t any friends who might 
help, and she says there is one, but 
that she ain’t never begged any money 
yet and never will. Poor, proud little 
thing! What could I say to her after 
that. I only looked wise and insinu- 
ated that something might happen. 

Say, girlie, you'll probably say I’m 
some prophet after this. Bernice had 
hardly more than gone to the-elevator 
when a rather plump man of about 
thirty, with lemon-colored hair, starts 
to sidle up to me with a smile. You 
would have picked him out from his 
face as the kind of a man you'd like 
to owe money to, so I didn’t think he 
was any masher. 

“Howdy doo?” he says. 

“Hello, yourself,” I answers, curi- 
ouslike. 

“Um-m”—he sort of makes noises— 
“er-er—your friend who just left you 
seems to be in trouble.” 

“What’s your  business—every- 
body’s?” I snaps. 

He flushed all up at that. 
he says: 

“Now please don’t.” Then he smiles 
curious. “I’m in the lamp business and 
—and—I like to help people!” 

Take it from me, Mabel, he had a 
persuasive way with him—not like 
some men I’ve met who make you think 
of a small boy coaxing a mutt into the 
back yard so he can tie a can to its 
tail—and I found myself babbling the 
whole story about Bernice before I 
was through. 

In the middle of it who should dance 
up but Mrs, Stryker, and everything 
but the clock had to stop for a while. 
She boomed around for a time and 
gave an initiation of Cleopatra calling 
down Julius Cesar and his whole 
blamed army, but my new friend stuck 
around like an organ grinder. Then, 
when I had finished, he looks serious- 
like and says: 


Finally 
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“We'll have to think up some way to 
help the little girl out, but we mustn’t 
let her know anything about it.” 

“All right,” I says. “I’m right at 
your heels.” 

“Thank you,” he remarks, “for 
bringing—er—this case to my attention. 
What did you say your name was?” 

“Goldie, for short.” 

“It'll be Goldie for always,” says he 
with a funny look. “Well, good-by un- 
til to-morrow.” 

“So long,” I answers. “But you 
didn’t say what your name was.” 

“Mr. Aladdin!” he says, as he swings 
out the door. 

Honest, girlie, I sat there like I was 
dazed. In the lamp business! Mr. 
Aladdin! I didn’t know whether to 
laugh or bawl. Yours, GOLDIE. 


Dear Mase: Didn’t write last eve 
‘cause I was as upset as a baby being 
spanked. First, I had a little spat with 
George, and then Bernice’s troubles got 
on my mind. Now, while I-like George, 
and know he’s not one of them boys 
who thinks he’s dressed up when he 
wears a cigarette and a cane, I’m not 
so serious as you’d notice it. Good- 
ness knows I’m not looking for the kind 
of party who never heard of getting 
money any way but asking father, but 
two healthy eaters like us would grow 
about as fat as angleworms on his fif- 
teen per. Of course many a girl falls 
in love with a man, or thinks she does, 
because there’s no one else around. If 
a lad will devote all his spare time talk- 
ing to a girl about herself, and listening 
to her talk about herself, the object of 
his affections will begin to snuggle up 
to him sooner or later. Also, I think 
a man who wants a girl to leave a good 
job and try to live on what’s barely 
enough for one isn’t in love with her 
very much—only in love with himself. 

That’s the trouble with George—he’s 
always proposing. Why, he begins 
losing his common sense the minute he 
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enters a parlor with the light turned 
low, and becomes simply foolish by the 
time he reaches a settee built for two. 
While I don’t mind him taking such 
liberties as bringing me candy and tak- 
ing me to the movies as often as I 
please, I kind of think that all of that 
mush stuff can wait until the orange 
blossoms begin to fall. - 

Anyways, I was a little peeved with 
myself the next morning for being so 
abrupt with him just when the movies 
are starting to charge fifteen cents per. 
Between that, and being so busy be- 
cause it started to rain and a lot of 
tango tots were phoning off their en- 
gagements, I didn’t have much time to 
think of Bernice until I saw her com- 
ing in looking about as gay as a party 
walking to the electric chair. She acted 
as if she was trying to avoid me, but I 
turned on the glad smile, and that 
brought her over and she attempted a 
pitiful smile of her own. 

“How are things?” I asks. 


she 


“They’re all right, Miss Goldie,’ 
says, like she was catching her breath. 

I looked up from the signal lights 
just then and saw the tears start in her 
eyes and a desperate little line come 
around her mouth. 

“Come on, girlie,” I says, “and tell 


me all about it. Two heads are better 
than one even in a side show.” 

“Why—why—I told you a lie,” she 
falters. ‘“Everything’s gone wrong. 
They won’t buy my pictures—and— 
and I have only two days more!” 

All the time I was thinking of Mr. 
Aladdin and wondering whether he was 
a kidder or an amateur philanthropist. 
I remembered he wasn’t much on looks, 
though it ‘ain’t always the handsome 
boys that behave the best ; but somehow 
or other I just got to feeling that he 
was strictly on the level. Then I took 
a desperate chance. 

“Listen, Bernice,” I says, confident- 
like. “I’ve got a hunch that may pull 
you through. Now, if you promise to 
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go up to your room and get a good rest, 
I may have some word for you by 
morning.” 

A hopeful look came over her face 
for a moment, and then it died away. 

“I’m afraid,” she answers, “there’s 
not much that you can do.” 

“Mebbe that’s right,” I replies. “But 
you’ve done your best. Let me try to 
do mine.” 

“Oh, indeed I will!’ she almost cries. 
“Please forgive me!” Then she makes 
for the elevator to hide her feelings. 

I must have sat there for an hour 
after that, just wondering whether I 
had done the sensible thing or not, and 
when I spotted a lemon-haired party 
swinging through the door and recog- 
nized Mr. Aladdin, I came near calling 
his name right out. Well, it wasn’t no 
time before he had the story of my 
little heart-to-heart talk with Bernice 
and what I told her. 

“Thank you for your confidence, 
Miss Goldie,” he says, all grateful. “I’d 
have trusted your word the same way.” 
Then he takes a package out of his 
pocket and hands me several cards. 
“I’ve found a way to help your friend 
—in fact I’ve manufactured a way and 
place. All you have to do is to give her 
one of these cards and tell her to go 
there with her paintings. She’ll come 
out all right.” 

“Gee!” I gasps. “But you’re some 
Mr. Aladdin, ain’t you ?” 

“Sure,” he smiles. “The real 
article. And say, Miss Goldie, you’d 
better make out the party’s a friend of 
yours and not mention me.” 

“Anything you say,” I agrees, and 
then looks at the card. Here is what 
was printed on it: 


PMAL LUFREDNOW 
Dealer in Modern Paintings 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 
“That’s Greek or something foreign,” 
I says. “How do you pronounce it?” 
“You don’t have to. Just give her 
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the card,” he answers. “If you’re curi- 
ous yourself, spell it backward.” 

I did, as he bustled out the door, and 
it read: “W-o-n-d-e-r-f-u-1 L-a-m-p”! 
Wouldn’t that pester you, dearie? 
Yours, GOLDIE. 


Dear Masec: I guess you’re wait- 
ing for what happened to Bernice like 
we used to look forward to them movie 
episodes in the “Perils of Patricia.” 
Take it from me, that ain’t any descrip- 
tion of my feelings after I gave Ber- 
nice that card and waited for her to 
return from that Fifth Avenue address. 
How I did any work I'll never know, 
for I plugged in and out and helloed 
like a party in a trance, and when noon- 
time came and there was no sign of 
her, I_was so nervous that when I tried 
to plug in on room No. 700, I rang up 
No. 963, which is some miss. By two 
o'clock I was so bad I was going to 
call John, the head porter, to tie me in 
the chair, when I hears a sort of sob- 
bing sound, and the next thing I know 
3ernice is kissing me on the nose— 
which is some miss, too—and trying to 
tell me. something. 

“Oh, you dear, you! You dear!” she 
finally manages to say. “That Mr. Luf- 
rednow bought all my paintings!” 

It was some time before I got her 
calmed down and willing to go to her 
room. She had to show me the check 
first and tell me how it would save the 
little home that was all her and her 
mother had. 

“T could have got it,” she said in a 
wistful way, “only it was from a young 
man.” She kind of choked then. “I 
never could have married George, 
though, if I’d allowed him to do it. 
Now—now a 

Then I quit the switchboard and lead 
her to the elevator. -I guess she was 
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still excited when she got to her room, 
for she called almost everything from 
the hall maid to the fire department be- 
fore she got a long-distance connection 
for home and mother. 

Well, it must have been about an 
hour after I got on the job the next 
morning, when I sees Mr. Aladdin 
breeze ifi with some bags and go over 
to the register. A little later he passes 
me by without so much as a word or 
nod, and I watches him kind of puzzled 
as he stops and looks back toward the 
lobby. There was a peculiar look on 
his face, and I turns around to see 
Bernice coming our way. She was all 
smiles and about to say something, 
when she turns all pale and stops, sud- 
denlike. The next minute that Mr. 
Aladdin is making for her with his two 
hands outstretched. 

“Oh, George!” she says, as if there 
was something wrong with her throat. 
“Oh, George!” and put her hands in 
his. 

That fussy old major called me at 
that minute about his glass of hot water 
for breakfast, and I missed what fol- 
lowed. The next thing I heard, she 
was telling him proudly about selling 
her pictures, and him standing there 
looking serious, 

It was pretty late in the afternoon 
when I saw Bernice, and then she 
brought her friend over to introduce 
him. From the looks of the two of us 
you’d think we’d never met. However, 
before that I had taken a peek at the 
register, and would you believe it, there 
it was plain as day: 

“George W. Aladdin, Pewee, Ohio.” 

Say, girlie! Next time I see a map 
of that State, I’m going to hunt up 
Pewee and pin a rose on it. Yours, 

GOLDIE. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
S his usual lunch hour ap- 
A proached, Vandela_ trembled. 
He trembled, not with exhaus- 
tion, although all his nerves were 
stretched to the breaking point, but 
with hate—a crazy, blind, ungovernable 
hate of Studholme Forty. To suppress 
this outwardly, to cover it with an 
exterior of decent calmness, Vandela 
knew to be vitally necessary; there- 
fore, he did his best, driving his mind 
from its delirious rehearsing to the 
funny little mundane questions of busi- 
ness which his head clerk put be- 
fore him, to the booking of appoint- 
ments, to the endeavor to understand, 
through the hubbub in his head, the 
gist of the telephone calls that came 
innumerably all that morning. Henry 
Sebastian rang up to discuss nothing 
at all; and Martin to inquire if he 
wanted dinner that evening; half a 
dozen City offices wanted him for this 
or that; and then there was Lea. Soft, 
fresh, and amazingly glad her voice 
came, vibrating over the wires from her 
country peace. 

She wanted to know nothing at all, 
like Henry; wished merely to inquire 
if he was well, and had he seen the 
Sebastians? And to say that the Can- 
terbury bells were all bursting into their 
second blooming. Of the tremulous 
fears in her heart for the upshot of the 
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Studholme Forty crisis, none came over 
the wires to the man at the other end. 

He answered her in a smooth voice, 
affectionately. 

He groomed his hair and hands and 
face again punctiliously before he went 
out to lunch, but it was a wretched re- 
flection which met him, after all his 
care, in the glass. He shuffled things 
together on his desk with a foreboding 


sense of finality, and tried to remember 
whether everything, business and per- 


sonal matters both, was in order, 
against any long absence. For some 
reason, he could not imagine himself 
walking into this office as usual to-mor- 
row morning. He struck his bell, and 
the head clerk looked in. 

“By the way,” said Vandela, avoid- 
ing his eyes, “I shall not be back to- 
day.” 

“Very good, sir. To-morrow as 
usual, sir?” 

Vandela answered very _ slowly: 
“We'll see—ah, yes—yes, we'll see.” 

Then he went out, to lunch. He 
drove, as a refugee to a haven, to 
Maurice, who had his corner table re- 
served for him as soon as the news flew 
in that Dorian Vandela had entered the 
lobby. To this table Vandela headed 
as by instinct, and Maurice, with a 
quick glance at him, sketched out a 
lunch, and murmured of his own ac- 
cord: “You'll drink Apollinaris, sir?” 
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“Yes.” 

Vandela ate that lunch; he tasted 
everything to the full, with his palate 
wonderfully in possession of its whole 
power of enjoyment; he ate it much as 
some condemned men are said to eat 
their last breakfast on earth, with a 
total flinging away of future. Some of 
the fatigue left his body, and his blood 
seemed to circulate again freely, reliev- 
ing that abominable pressure it had 
made on the brain. 

As he passed out, he said to Maurice: 
“Good-by.” 

It was only two-fifteen, so he set 
out to walk from Piccadilly to the Ful- 
ham Road, going by way of Sloane 
Street and the King’s Road, and with 
a-quick new sense of appreciation of 
light and color and the unique personal- 
ity of Chelsea as he passed along. Into 
the dingier length of the Fulham Road 
he came, and, turning swiftly to the 
left, set his face now straight toward 
his goal. 

Three o’clock had struck five minutes 
ago. The meetinghouse door was 
open, and no one was within as Vandela 
entered, carefully closing it behind him. 
He went like a hound on the trail 
straight through to the kind of parlor 
Forty called his vestry, and there was 
Studholme Forty himself, in a com- 
fortable chair, with the three-o’clock 
edition of The Wire. 

“Aha!” said Forty, rising with a 
warped sort of smile. 

“G'day!” said Vandela, closing the 
second door behind him. 

Neither man had any idea of shaking 
hands. 

“Do take a pew,” Forty invited, with 
the same warped grin. 

“T’ll stand, I think.” 

Forty seated himself again with a do- 
as-you-please air. 

“Well?” he asked. 

Vandela burst straight away into: 
“You know darned well why I’m here. 
You had the impudence to—to—write 
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me—a—a_ letter ” And the room 
was filled with blackness, as the res- 
taurant had been the night before; 
only here it was Forty’s face that swam 
and swayed about tantalizingly as if 
lighted by phosporus. 

Forty answered easily, regardless: 

“The letter, Mr. Vandela, was true 
in all particulars.” 

“Supposing it to be so, what about 
it ad 

Forty’s hanas waved with expressive 
negligence through the shifting cloud of 
blackness. 

“How do I know, Mr. Vandela? The 
lady is not my wife.” 

“Leave Mrs. Vandela out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“But she is very much in the ques- 
tion.” Forty laughed, and his laugh 
shuddered on Vandela’s brain like the 
vilest discords on the ear of a sensitive 
musician, so that all his nerves shivered 
till his body shivered, too. 

“Do sit down,” said Forty, still re- 
gardless. “You are feeling nervous.” 

The blackness cleared away, so that 
Vandela could sum up the length and 
breadth and strength of the man lying 
back in the big chair, and he found him- 
self doing it as methodically as a prize 
fighter. 

He licked his lips. 

“Leave my nervousness out, too. I’m 
come, after all, mainly for business. 
What’s your price?” 

Forty’s hands waved. 

“My poor British husband, I have no 
price.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T am not in need of money.” 

“What do you want, then, to hold 
your tongue ?” 

“You could offer no sufficient induce- 
ment.” 

Vandela saw, hazily, and stammered: 
“Who—who could?” 

Forty smiled, regardless. 

Lea’s husband saw, knew in a flash, 
what manner of bribe the man would 
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Hell filled him, 
And 


have asked of her. 
raged, tormented to be let loose. 
Forty said: 

“You’d better leave it between Mrs. 
Vandela and me. I’ve no doubt she is 
equal to——” 

Vandela killed him. 

Seven, perhaps eight minutes must 
have elapsed before he rose from the 
body on the floor and dragged it up 
again to the chair, where it lolled with 
a black face and the throat pulled hor- 
ribly out of shape. 

With his bare hands he had done it. 

He sobbed a little for breath. ‘Oh, 
God!” he whispered, looking down on 
his shaking, snatching fingers. “They 
were strong!” 

He suddenly ran on tiptoe from the 
vestry to peer into the church. It was 
still empty, and the door was shut. 

He dusted his trouser knees. When 
Forty, leaping up, in realization at last, 
to meet him, had been felled, he had 
knelt across him, a knee over each el- 


bow joint, while his hands twisted at 


the man’s throat. The struggle had 
been quite slight ; the ease of it seemed 
ridiculous. 

He left the church quickly, and no 
one passing up or down the street gave 
him so much as a glance. He walked 
up into Beaufort Street, hailed a taxi- 
cab, and directed it to his flat. When 
he let himself in quietly, no one heard 
him, 

He sensed the smell of the beast all 
over him, the beast that prowls and 
kills, murderous, lustful. He ran to the 
bathroom, turned on both taps, tore off 
his clothes, and lay wallowing. 

Vandela_ clothed himself 
afresh, walked into Lea’s 
room, and rang the bell. 

When Martin came, he just said: 

“T’m in.” 

She disappeared with her air of 
trained intuition, and came again with 
her tray of appurtenances. As, expert, 
quiet, and kind, she set the tea table 


entirely 
drawing- 
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for him, he could not help looking at 
her and thinking: 

“How you’d run if you knew!” 

He knew himself now really alone 
against the world of men. 

He had a queer wish that Martin 
should smile at him before she left the 
room, and he played for it desirously, 
cunningly. 

After trying several topics, he looked 
at himself in the over-mantel mirror, 
and said: 

“T do look like a piece of boiled cod, 
don’t I, Martin?” 

Then the maid smiled, a kind, dim- 
pling smile, friendly and sympathetic. 

It helped him. 

He poured out his tea, looking round 
at this room to which he had come back, 
with the ineradicable stain on his hands. 
It talked to him of Lea, and while he 
sat silent, he was glad to let it talk, to 
tell him of her joy in making it, to re- 
mind him just where he and she to- 
gether had picked up this or that treas- 
ure, to lure him to recollection of long, 
tender hours, perfect domestic evenings, 
spent within its four blue walls. 

Vandela sat there, looking round on 
all these reminiscences of Lea, and ate 
and drank in a wonderful content. 

He had locked the secret into a- dead 
man. 

He was conscious of a sensation, 
now, of leisure, a great sensation. But 
little now remained to do, and he was 
moving slowly, placidly, finally, toward 
that last act. All the evening remained 
to him before its consummation, and 
here, among her books, her cushions, 
her flowers, he might spend the time, 
until 

He got up once and walked through 
the flat, looking into each room and 
saying to himself: “I hope she’ll keep 
it; I’d like to think of her here.” 

Coming back to the drawing-room, 
he went through to the balcony, and 
listened to the rustle of the palms, 
looked at the velvet-leaved geraniums, 
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and smelled the musk. Impressions lay 
on him and clung like clothing, veiled 
the late disorder of his mind, and ac- 
cented its present peace. 

The cool of summer evening was 
dropping kindly over the town when 
Vandela at length sat down before his 
wife’s bureau and began to write to 
her. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


He remembered to date the letter for- 
ward by several hours. 

“Hullo, little thing,”. he began to 
write, and then, very slowly, choosing 
word by word: 

When you get this letter, you’re not to cry 
for me. I’m unworthy, Kiddie Lea, of you 
and that splendiferous baby. I promised, and 
I’ve failed you; you trusted, and I’ve let you 
down. 

I’ve tried, and I can’t do it. I’ve been 
drunk again; shocking drunk, kiddie, so 
beastly drunk that I’m afraid your nice serv- 
ants here, who were left alone with me, will 
desert you, unless you'll convey my apologies 
to them. Will you? Anyway, darling, when 
they tell you and the coroner the tale, don’t 
be hard in your dear heart on a fellow who 
tried to reform, and couldn't. 

I’m keeping my side of the bargain, any- 
how. I don’t try to get out of that. 

Try not to be too much shocked, little Lea. 

I love you very much, darling, and you’ve 
given me three such glorious years. Good- 
by, sweet. Dorian. 

Vandela read it. “Reads true,” he 
muttered, “reads true. I don’t see that 
she’ll ever think anything else. There’ll 
be nothing to reproach herself with, 
anyhow.” 

He kissed the letter and said: “Her 
little fingers’ll have you, you damn’ 
lucky letter.” 

He sealed, stamped, and addressed it, 
and, as he laid it on the bureau, Martin 
opened the door again and announced 
in her precise voice: 

“Mr. Hervey.” 

Jock Hervey came in almost sullenly, 
as if he hated the situation, and Van- 
dela rose to meet him, after a second’s 
hesitation holding out his hand. 
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“Hullo!” each said. 

Vandela wondered, “What—what’s 
he come for?” and the restless imps be- 
gan to buzz in his brain again ; but, after 
all, Hervey had only called on business, 
which he explained as he stood stiffly 
near the bureau. 

“I rang up your office, but they said 
you'd left early, so, as it was urgent, I 
thought I’d call in here on my way 
home. The company I’m at present 
engaged with have lost two ledger 
clerks oe 

Vandela listened to a dull maze of 
details, and smiled queerly as he said: 

“To-morrow—why not leave it till to- 
morrow ?” 

Hervey pleaded urgency, and again 
Vandela strained his courtesy to hear, 
while the dull affair was laid before 
him. He did not know, knowing that 
neither did it matter, to what he had 
committed himself when Hervey fin- 
ished, and extended a reluctant hand 


once more. 
As for Hervey, he, too, was glad to 


close the interview; he dropped Van- 
dela’s hand quickly, and turned to go. 

He caught sight, as he turned, of the 
letter, boldly addressed to Lea, on the 
bureau, and his old racking jealousy 
of the husband who might write any- 
thing and everything to the woman they 
both loved came back. He went out, 
aching the old ache for possession. 

Vandela returned to the room after 
shutting the front door upon Hervey, 
and put the letter into his pocket, being 
clear-headed enough now to think out 
details with accuracy. 

He dressed for dinner, and sat down 
at table, determined, and because of his 
determination, extraordinarily _ light- 
hearted — nearly _ light-headed — and 
reckless, 

“T’'ll take a glass of champagne after 
the sherry, Martin.” 

The maid, too well trained to evince 
the surprise, the dismay, she felt, shot 
him a stealthy glance and went out to 
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the diminutive wine cellar. And she 
half wished that her kindness of mind, 
her delicacy of good manners, had not 
led her to place those two tempters, 
golden and red, every night before her 
master, 

“If anything happens again,” she 
whispered to the cook, as she rum- 
maged, “I hope it won’t be my fault. 
There was every chance for me to keep 
wine off the table.” 

When she hurried back, the man at 
the table had refilled his sherry glass. 

The drink demon was silent; he said 
not a word; a little humbled, a little 
puzzled, by the mood of his late servant, 
he stood to watch. 

Even through his pain, Vandela liked 
his second glass of sherry. It was mel- 
low and subtle and suggestive. Its 


slurred voice spoke seductively. Next to 
the soup and the sherry, Martin had 
for him boned chicken, and a green 
bottle with a gold-foil neck. A shiver 
like ice, and a warmth like fire, ran all 


through him. 

The drink demon crept near, recog- 
nizing this mood as a dear familiar. 

Martin filled her master’s glass, and 
he seized it almost from under her hand 
to take a delicious, long-forgotten sip 
at the bubbling gold. When he put the 
glass down, he felt better, clearer in 
brain and vision than he had done all 
day, and yet mad, like a man who, going 
to perdition, goes jauntily, arm in arm 
his favorite friend. A 
splendor filled him as, dominant, active, 
hilarious, the taste came back. 

He was eating well, and thinking of 
Lea, not miserably, but with exaltation. 
Once or twice he felt for the letter that, 
in the dressing room, he had transferred 
to the pocket of his dinner jacket. He 
kept reminding himself of the fact that 
the letter must be found with him—as 
if prompted by the evening’s outburst, 
as if fresh written 

He drank three glasses of champagne 
with his chicken, and two more with his 


with curious 
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sweet; another, unaccompanied, after 
he had finished with cheese, while the 
parlor maid moved about by the side- 
board as if reluctant to leave him, cast- 
ing an apprehensive glance at him ever 
and again. 

A year ago Vandela would still have 
been fairly steady, but after his com- 
paratively long abstinence, the wine had 
mounted already to his head, and it 
was in a thick, slurred voice that he 
spoke, as he turned to the hovering 
maid: 

“Martin, I—I’ll—have—whisky’n’— 
soda—in—in 44 

“The drawing-room, sir?” she bleated 
impotently. 

Something within him said clearly: 
“No, no, not there; not in Lea’s room!” 
He looked up at Martin uncertainly. 

“No, no; no—not draw’n’-room.” 

“In the library, sir?” she gasped 
timidly. 

He replied, with solemn stolidity: 
“ven 

Martin went out. He sat there and 
reached for the champagne bottle, but 
he had nearly drained it, so he turned it 
upside down and blinked at it foolishly. 
Trouble crept into his eyes for a mo- 
ment, and shook his lips. His brain 
had a lapse of “Wha’m I doing?” 

Martin came in again and moved 
about at the sideboard. He sat and re- 
garded her furtively, wondering if din- 
ner was over, and what her everlasting 
business was over there, anyhow. She 
fidgeted and fidgeted, her face grave, 
her eyes concerned; at last she turned 
round and murmured: 

“T’ve put all your—things—in the li- 
brary, sir.” 

“Wants to—get rid—of—me,” he 
said aloud to himself, as if enlightened. 
Her hurried “Oh, no, sir!” he waved 
aside with an uncertain gesture of the 
hand, and rose, balancing himself care- 
fully for a moment, and endeavoring 
to gain control of his tongue. 
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He got a certain lucidity in a few 
moments. 

“Don’t dishturb me again to-night,” 
he said distinctly. 

“Very good, sir,” replied the scared 
woman. 

Vandela went, balancing himself 
carefully, to the door, and fumbled for 
an instant down the jamb before his 
fingers found the handle. Then he 
swayed out across the corridor to the 
tiny room they called the library. 

Martin had left the door open for 
him; also, she had lighted the reading 
lamp, and placed an evening paper by 
it, as if her good manners had noticed 
nothing sufficiently amiss to hinder its 
perusal. His deep leather chair was 
drawn up by the table. Also, the lamp- 
light glowed down upon the twinkle of 
cut glass, and the silver siphon holder. 

Vandela looked all around him with 
a wild and troubled air, after he had 
let the door swing back from its spring 
to the lock again. He had come now 
into the ultimate prison house, into a 
little condemned cell, from which pres- 
ently his soul would go forth, alone. 

He was not too far gone to remem- 
ber that something more was needed 
yet to complete the evidence of his let- 
ter; groping, he found it—Martin, the 
witness of his utter bestiality. He rang 
the bell. 

She stood hesitantly in the doorway. 

“Oh, Martin,” he said, with gravity, 
“T—-” Then he thought. “I’m ex- 
pecting a messenger. Wha’ time—you 
—go to bed?” 

“Ten o’clock, sir.” 

“All ri’; all ri’; if he hasn’t lef’ any- 
thing f’me by ten, come in an’ lemme 
know.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

She was glad to go. 

“She sure—to come, sure—to— 
come,” said Vandela to himself. 

He lurched into the armchair. 

He drew the letter out of his pocket 
and pushed it half under the tray. 
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“Might poshibly forget,” he whis- 
pered. 

He unlocked the tantalus, poured 
himself a generous libation, swished it 
slightly with soda, and drank. 

The inexpressible ease! The warmth! 
The comfort! 

A quarter of an hour later, he man- 
aged, somehow, to spill more into his 
emptied tumbler. The craving was on 
him now, quick and savage. He gulped 
that down, and poured out more yet. 

Both servants looked in at ten o’clock, 
first Martin, then, at her beckoning, the 
cook; and they saw him once more at 
his old game, once more conquered by 
his old foe, slain in his old weakness— 
darkly drunk, heavily asleep. 

They shut the door and ran from him 
down the corridor, locked their bed- 
room door, and gabbled of him fear- 
fully. A wretch, they said, beyond re- 
call. 

Vandela awoke, thick-headed, to a 
curious dawn, morning light filtering in, 
met by the steady glow of the still- 
burning lamp. He had awakened to 
such dawns before, with the same hell- 
fire throat, the same twitching nerves 
under a dreadful lethargy, the same 
agonizing head. For a while he sat 
there, coming slowly back to things, 
identifying first one object in the room, 
then another, and trying for a few in- 
stants to remember. 

The first thought that came with any 
degree of coherence was: “My God! 
I’ve been drunk again; and I’d prom- 
ised her ” Then, suddenly, fell the 
full light. 

His virility was dormant, his man- 
hood slept in that hour of dawn after 
the pitiful orgy, but his body now shiv- 
ered away. He looked round the four 
walls of that condemned cell; a clock 


. ticked from the mantelpiece, and ticked 


away life resistlessly. His eyes fell ona 
portrait of Lea with her son, beauti- 
ful, soft, hopeful, maternal. 

Vandela smiled. “Hullo, little thing, 
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hullo!” he whispered softly. “I’m not 
going to fail you.” 

He slid forward a drawer in the un- 
draped table, and took from it a little 
Webley & Scott, which he had pos- 
sessed for many years, with the aver- 
age man’s love of firearms. He looked 
at it curiously. ‘At last you’ve got a 
bit o’ work to do.” The tremor of his 
hand, as he loaded the magazine, was 
due only to the influence of last night. 

He looked at Lea again, and she was 
smiling out of the portrait, directly at 
him ; slowly he rose and turned hér face 
to the wall; “You’d better not look, or 
| = ae 

As slowly, he returned to the chair, 
sat down again, and took the pistol in 
his right hand. His heart beat irreg- 
ularly. 

“T’'ll count. One—two—three.” 

The shrieking women rushed in to 
find him, relaxed in the easy-chair. The 
pistol had dropped near his hand, a let- 
ter to his wife lay on the table, and 
her portrait was turned to the wall. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Lea telephoned to her husband’s of- 
fice at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
the stereotyped tones of his head clerk 
“Mr. Vandela’s not here yet, 


replied: 
madam.’ 

She rang up the flat. 

Martin answered her—Martin stupid, 
stumbling, confused. “Mr. Vandela— 
Mr. Vandela’s not here, ’m.” The gist 
of her -halting words fined down to 
that. 

Lea said: “He must be on his way 
to the office; must be. Oh, yes, he must 
I’ll ring up again.” She trembled 
and her face was white. An infernal 
suggestion had been whispered to her 
since she had opened her morning paper 
at breakfast, and read, in rampant head- 
lines, of Studholme Forty’s death. 

There was no trace of the murderer. 


’ 


be! 
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Already the press seemed inclined to 
write it down as one in the long list of 
unsolved crimes. But Lea, with the 
memory of that recent scene upon her, 
felt sick and faint. She reassured her- 
self a little by saying: “Of course, he 
had many enemies.” 

She rang up again, both the office and 
the flat, and while the office could give 
no information of Mr. Vandela’s move- 
ments, Martin now mumbled so much 
incoherence into the transmitter that 
the woman at the other end called 
sharply: “Is Mr. Vandela ill? I insist 
on knowing.” 

The maid mumbled many words, 
which ended in “coming down to see 
you, ’m.” : 

“All right,” said Lea, and hung the 
receiver upon its hook. “Tf,” she 
thought, “Dorian is coming down, 
everything is all right.” 

But when she drove her little car to 
the station to meet the most probable 
train, just before lunch, it was not Do- 
rian who alighted from a first-class 
carriage, but the oldest partner in his 
firm of solicitors, a gray-headed, fa- 
therly man, who looked both surprised 
and horror-struck to see Mrs. Vandela 
waiting out there, in snowy white from 
top to toe, with her air of anxious in- 
terest that did not rob her face of its 
vividness. 

The lawyer came slowly out into the 
station yard in response to her waved 
greeting, and, raising his hat, began 
slowly : 

“This is a pleasure—an unexpected 
pleasure 

She said, searching the platform with 
her eyes: “It is, indeed. I am expect- 
ing my husband.” 

“Your husband!” 

“My parlor maid telephoned me that 
he was coming, I understood ‘5 

The old man waited a moment be- 
fore he informed her very gently: 

“I’m here, instead, Mrs. Vandela. 
Will you give me a lift?” 
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“He’s not coming, then?” 

“I’m afraid, Mrs; Vandela, that he’s 
not coming.” 

A look at his face, reserved, gray, 
and sad, and the peculiar fears fleeted 
back to her. She started the little car 
quietly, and, as she drove, tried to ask 
questions, which, one by one, he evaded 
as soon as they were uttered. The short 
journey became silent, ominous. 

In the house she faced him, head 
high, hands clasped, at tension. “Mr. 
Lister, you have something to tell me 
which I am sure would be better told 
quickly. Don’t keep me waiting. What- 
ever it-is, I assure you I can bear it.” 

“T don’t know how to do it,” he said 
uncertainly. Then: “My dear Mrs. 
Vandela—my poor child—I wish I 
hadn’t to tell you, but P 

He stopped, looked into. his hat, 
twisted his gloves; before her young 


agony, the man of sixty stammered like 
a nonplused schoolboy. 

Lea dropped into a chair. 

“You’ve got to tell me quickly.” 


” 


“There has been a bad accident 

Watching her face closely and 
anxiously, the old man was relieved to 
see the faint color fixing in her cheek, 
the slackening of the strain. She re- 
peated numbly: 

“An accident?” 

“Your husband has been shot.” 

Her voice was extremely quiet. 
“Who shot him?” 

He spread out his hands in a little 
gesture of helplessness, of relinquish- 
ment, of evasion. 

“My dear Mrs. Vandela, 
calmly. He shot himself.” 

She called out uncontrollably, 
my God!” Then, “And 
_ The man understood. 

he said, very regretfully. “I'll tell you 
everything you want to know pres- 
ently. First I want to see you take 
something—a glass of wine, a cup of 
milk—something. I’ve got girls of my 
own, my dear. I know. And first, too, 


bear it 
“Oh, 


“Tt was fatal,” 
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there is this letter which he had written, 
evidently trusting that some one would 
deliver it to you.” 

He handed her Vandela’s carefully 
made confession of iniquity. 

“The dining room is across the hall ?” 
he asked, as if of himself, subduedly. 
“T’ll wait there.” 

She was alone. 

Shaking fingers tore open the en- 
velope ; stricken eyes devoured the last 
love words of the man who had wor- 
shiped her too well to tell her aught 
but lies in this, his supreme hour. And 
when she had read, and read again, and 
understood, she flung herself on the 
couch and wept until she could not, of 
her own volition, have stopped weeping. 

The old solicitor, intruding delicately, 
withdrew again to ring the bell in the 
dining room. He said to the butler who 
came: “Is there a woman servant here 
whom your mistress likes? If so, send 
her to Mrs. Vandela at once—and you, 
come here.” 

The butler went, and _ returned, 
hushed and scared. Old Lister said: 

“Your master shot himself early this 
morning.” 

“Sir!” 

The lawyer added: “I’m sorry. I’m 
deeply sorry. You know—you’ve been 
here some time ?” 

“Ever since Mr. and Mrs. Vandela 
were married, sir,”’ said the servant, in 
a shaken voice. 

“Then you know—you are familiar 
with Mr. Dorian Vandela’s weakness ? 
He shot himself after a—a lonely drink- 
ing bout.” 

The servant kept silence, trembling 
and aghast, and the lawyer, who had 
done too much of this sad business in 
his time to be unable to come to swift 
decisions now, eyed him sharply. 

“T shall want lunch,” he said. “Keep 
things going. You'd better start by 
looking after me.” 

The servant motioned to the table, 
and pulled out a chair. 
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“Tt’s all cold, sir.” 

Lister sat down, and kept the man 
busy, the while his ears listened for 
sounds from that other shut room, and 
when he caught the muffled sobbing, he 
sighed. 

“Mrs, Vandela has a mother living?” 
he questioned. 

“No, sir, I don’t think so. No near 
relatives as far as my wife and I know, 
sir.” 

“She wants some one,” the old man 
said. “There should be some one she 
cares for with her now. A friend— 
what friend could we send for?” 

The butler’s eyes strayed absently to 
the window as he considered this point ; 
the lawyer’s gaze followed his as ab- 
sently ; and, as if in miraculous answer 
to their urgent question, they saw a tall, 
red-headed man striding up the garden 
path, coming from a car which had just 
snorted to a standstill outside the gate. 

“Who’s this?” cried the lawyer. 

“Mr. Hervey,” said the butler, and 
hurried out. 


Hervey came in without any formal- 
ity of ringing or knocking, and he 
looked at the butler, and the servant 
looked back confidently at him. 

“Mrs. Vandela,” said Hervey, like a 


command. Without hesitation, the but- 
ler swung open the sitting-room door, 
and there Hervey saw her prone upon 
the couch, torn by sobbing, with a dis- 
tracted woman servant standing by. 

In another moment he and Lea were 
alone. 

He knelt down by her and lifted 
her head to his shoulder. 
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“Lea, look up!” 

She looked up and clung to him. 

“I’m here, you see,” he whispered, 
“Lean on me. I drove down directly I 
heard. Lean on me, little Lea.” 

In her closed hand was crushed the 
letter. She opened her fingers, and 
thrust the twisted sheet upon him. 

“Oh, Jock!” she wept. “It’s so sor- 
rowful; so sorrowful.” 

“IT know,” he whispered, “I know. 
Just hold to me.” 

“Read his letter.” . 

Hervey read it, and very slowly that 
last night’s interview with Vandela in 
his flat reconstructed itself before him. 
Clearly came the moment of envious 
hate in which he had seen, lying on the 
bureau near by, a letter addressed to 
Lea. 

But Vandela had been quite sober. 

“He must have written it,” Lea 
sobbed, “after he recovered and remem- 
bered what he had done. Poor Dorian! 
He must have written it early this 
morning, Jock, just before 

“Must he?” Hervey said, under his 
breath. 

“Jock, hold me!” 

Hervey took her closer. 

“So, little Lea, he—he’s left you to 
me j 
“Oh, Jock, yes! Yes! Yes! Don’t 
go, Jock!” 

“I’m not going.” 

He had had a hard boyhood; he had 
run a lonely course; he had met creation 
at her strangest, and she had never 
frightened him; he was, always, a man 
who could hold his tongue. 
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END. 








Author of “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” etc. 


ERRY was a big, splendid fellow— 
so big that he had a right to be 
splendid, and so splendid that he 

couldn’t help knowing it. Perhaps he 
knew it a bit too well, but then most 
men in his situation are bound to do 
that. 

Anyway, he was fond of trout fish- 
ing, and, being fond of trout fishing, he 
was naturally attracted to the brand- 
new resort which advertised square 
miles of virgin forests with sport for 
the multitude. Siddons had been there 
and said it was all true and that Jerry 
would be in paradise. Jerry, with the 
hotel’s folder in his vest~ pocket, was 
easily persuaded to believe his friend’s 
statement, and took the Saturday train. 
Siddons followed him on Sunday. 
“She” arrived the Tuesday after! 

The reason why I went into the above 
details was so that you might clearly 
understand that this was a very new 
place. The peculiar thing about a new 
place is that the people who go there 
are generally as new as the place. No 
one has ever heard of any one else, and 
so it was but natural that Siddons and 
Jerry, who were not new and would 
never have dreamed of coming except 
for the trout, should never before have 
heard of “her.” 

“She” arrived 


in a peacock-blue 


broadcloth traveling dress, the cut and 
style of which were so perfect that 
every one forgave and forgot the color. 
She brought with her a maid and six- 
teen trunks. There are no better social 
vouchers—in a new place—than a maid 
and sixteen trunks, so she was accepted 
with open arms, and Siddons intro- 
duced her to Jerry, and Jerry—who had 
nothing half-hearted about him—fell 
madly in love with her at once. 

Being madly in love leads naturally 
to close acquaintance, and by Friday 
the necessity for time to know her bet- 
ter yet led to Siddons being obliged to 
fish alone. 

Matters went on so fast that at the 
end of the week—that is to say, on 
Saturday night—Jerry felt that he 
knew her through and through. Then 
Sunday came, and Monday, and their 


passing carried him so much farther 
ahead that when he had known her a 
week, he was acutely conscious of the 


fact that he didn’t know her at all. 
When this fact dawned upon him, he 
ceased to be madly in love, reformed 
completely, went ’way back, and began 
all over at the beginning. 

He did this because she piqued his 
curiosity and interested him beyond the 
point to which any other had ever led 
or driven his buoyant conceit. He felt 
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that she was well worth some extra 
trouble, and felt, also, that he was more 
than willing to undertake the work 
necessary to her winning. The peacock 
broadcloth gown did not seem to fit 
into her general make-up at all—she 
certainly had more to her than that par- 
ticular color would ever have led any 
one to expect. She was beyond a 
shadow of a doubt an especially curi- 
ous bit of bewitching womanhood, and 
he felt his newer and deeper interest 
developing almost as rapidly and 
strongly as the first and commoner 
phase of his susceptibility was accus- 
tomed to doing. 

Siddons fished, and his friend walked 
and talked with “her.” It was all very 
delightful until, just as the fortnight 
was closing in, she suddenly referred 
to an expected arrival upon the morrow. 

“I shan’t be alone any more,” she 
told him, looking straight up into his 
face and smiling, “and you can come 
and call on me in my own parlor. 
That'll be so much nicer. I’m always 


glad when my husband’s with me and I 


” 


can ask my friends to my own rooms. 

He ran the cord of his monocle up 
and down through his fingers. Well, 
what of it? Of course he must have 
known that she must have a husband. 
All women naturally had husbands. It 
didn’t make any difference to him, any- 
how, because he was only fooling a 
little. He never for a moment had 
thought of being in earnest. 

“I'll be especially glad to have you 
alone in my own parlor,” she continued, 
in a tone that sounded more serious 
than any he had ever heard from her 
before, ‘because I want to say some- 
thing very important indeed to you. It’s 
something I want to ask you about, 
and it’s a subject that one would never 
think of trying to discuss in public.” 

He looked at her in some surprise, 
but she never noticed the look and con- 
tinued: 

“I expect my husband about noon to- 
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morrow. Won’t you come in at five 
o’clock and meet him, and let me give 
you a cup of tea?” 

He saw no reason why he should re- 
fuse to meet her husband or drink her 
tea, so he accepted the invitation to do 
both, and the next day, having gone 
fishing to please and pacify Siddons, 
he hurried home extremely early, so 
that he might please and pacify his own 
contradictory inclinations. 

Her suite ‘was on the third floor and 
gave upon the forest. It was one of 
those which include two towers and a 
balcony. The tea table was spread upon 
the balcony, and some lazy East Indian 
chairs and rugs and cushions kept it 
company there. He observed all this 
during the half minute that he waited 
in the small reception room. Then she 
came in—and her husband. 

The caller received rather a startling 
shock when his eyes met those of the 
husband. 

For the husband was a giant, and his 
eyes were simply electrifying in their 
piercingly quick and intent glance. He 
was very handsome, and the handclasp 
that followed the introduction was most 
cordial—almost too cordial, in fact, for 
it was of that species which preclude 
all sensation for ten minutes after. 

They passed out upon the balcony at 
once, and she poured the tea, chatter- 
ing gayly, almost nervously, as she did 
so. Her husband sat at her side in 
silence, looking sometimes at her, some- 
times at Jerry, and sometimes at the 
forest. He did not appear particularly 
interested in what she was saying, but 
his expression was more placid than 
bored. 

After the tea drinking was over, a . 
maid came out and removed the tray. 
Then her husband placed his chair so 
that he could rest his feet upon the 
balustrade, and offered Jerry his cigar 
case. Thereupon, the latter helped him- 
self to a cigar, and soon discovered 
that it was by long odds the best that 
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he had ever knocked over the head with 
his cigar cutter. 

She had been laughing and talking 
every minute up to now, but when the 
two cigars were well alight, she sud- 
denly grew quite grave, leaned her el- 
bows upon the table, rested her chin 
upon her crossed hands, glanced at her 
husband, and addressed the visitor 
thus: 

“You won’t mind my being very seri- 
ous indeed now—will you ?—because— 
as I said before—I have something very 
serious that I want to talk to you about 
—and I never could talk to you alone 
until my husband came.” 

Jerry felt his fingers seeking the cord 
of his monocle in a species of qualm 
over the extreme earnestness of her 
address, but before there was any such 
a pause as demanded filling by him, she 
went on: 

“You don’t know how dreadfully I’ve 
wanted to be alone with you ever since 
I first met you. It’s so crazing to have 
things to say that you can’t say unless 
you're positive that you won’t be inter- 
rupted—and you know, although we’ve 
been together all day long, still we’ve 
never been really like this before.” 

Jerry felt horribly uncomfortable, 
and didn’t know what to say, so looked 
at his patent-leather toes and shook his 
head. He didn’t know just why he 
shook his head, but it seemed the only 
safe thing to dare just then. 

“What I want to talk about,” she 
went on, “is the feeling that men like 
you and women like me have for one 
another. I know that you are just as 
attractive to women as I am to men, 
and I want to know whether the basis 
of that attraction is the same with you 
as it is with me.” 

She paused; her husband was look- 
ing at the forest; Jerry was grasping 
the cord of his monocle with a strength 
that he could feel in the back of his 
neck. Within his heart he felt that the 


peacock blue hadn’t been so far wrong 
after all. 

“Do you think you get my meaning ?” 
she asked after a moment. 

“T don’t think that I do,” he answered 
bluntly. 

She laughed softly. 

“Yes, you do, too. It’s a species of 
vanity—now isn’t it? We're natu- 
rally attractive, and we know it, and 
we want every one else to know it too 
—don’t we? You wanted me to like 
you the first instant that you saw me— 
didn’t you? Why won’t you own up?” 

Her husband was looking at her now; 
he was so large that the back of his 
chair was tipped against the wall and 
his legs bridged the width of the bal- 
cony. Jerry, big as he was, was a 
pygmy beside him. He wished like 
thunder that he was off fishing. 

“T can’t at all admit any of that,” 
he asserted. 

“What nonsense! But if you won’t 
admit it, it’s true, none the less. But 
we'll go on a step farther. Grant the 
mutual attractiveness, and let’s see how 
much farther the similitude extends. 
When you met me and were attracted 
by me, did you recognize the fact right 
off or did it dawn upon you gradually ? 
I saw that you were épris at once. You 
see /’m honest.” 

Her- husband was shaking the ash 
from his cigar, and as he did so, his 
eyes encountered Jerry’s. The latter 
was beginning to feel decidedly ill. 

“T don’t know that I thought anything 
about it,” he said miserably. 

“You don’t expect me to believe that, 
do you?” she asked, half smiling. “Not 
after the way you acted that first eve- 
ning! Don’t you know that I saw you 
were wild about me from the first in- 
stant? A woman always knows. And 
what I want to know is—does a man 
know, too? Or does the woman hide 
her heart better? Did you know that I 
was specially interested in you before I 
told you so?” 
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Upon this Jerry nearly fell out of 
his chair; his start of astonishment was 
so unfeigned that her husband started, 
too, leading him to believe, for one 
brief quarter of a second, that his last 
hour was surely at hand. 

But she did not appear. to 
either action. 

“Do answer?” she pleaded. 

“You should have been a lawyer,” he 
said, trying to breathe regularly. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried petulantly. 
“That’s what they all say! Every time 
that a man falls in love with me I try 
to get him to tell me the true inward- 
ness of the masculine side—and he 
never will!” 

She paused for an instant and then 
hurried on: 

“Just answer me one question, please! 
After a man knows that a woman is 
interested in him, is she just as inter- 
esting to him as she was before he was 
sure of her regard? Do you want to be 
with me just as badly now as you did 
at first? Do tell me that.” 

She looked at him, waiting. 

Her husband threw away his cigar, 
folded his arms, and—waited, too. 

Jerry felt his shirt collar melting; it 
wasn’t a warm day, either. He threaded 
the cord to his monocle up and down 
through his fingers, recrossed his: legs, 
and coughed. 

“Really,” he said at last, “really, you 
must believe me when I say that this is 
the first time I ever posed as a psycho- 
logical problem, and I don’t at all know 
how to play the part.” 

She looked disappointed.* 

“You won’t.own up,” she said, shak- 
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ing her head. “Well, I’ve never yet 
found the man that would.. They’re all 
alike—men are—and my husband is the 
only exception to the lot.” 

She rose as she spoke and, passing 
behind her husband, threw her arms 
about his neck and kissed him. 

“Oughtn’t you to go now?” she 
asked, looking over his head at the 
stunned, benumbed, and _ paralyzed 
caller. “It’s quite a quarter of six, and 
we've all to dress before dinner.” 

Jerry arose with the promptitude of 
a steel spring just loosed in its coiling. 

“I’m sorry not to have given satis- 
faction,” he said, “but—really e 

She extended her hand. 

“T don’t bear you any ill will,” she 
said, smiling. 

Her husband quitted his seat and gave 
the visitor another heart-crushing, 
muscle-rending handclasp. 

Then at last Jerry got out into the 
corridor and breathed again. 


Siddons found him packing when he 
came in to dinner. 

“Going?” he asked in astonishment. 

“Business telegram,” Jerry explained 
briefly, throwing his toothbrush in on 
top and banging the cover down. 

“Then you didn’t get to the tea 
party?” 

“Ves, I did, too.” 

“Was her husband there?” 

“Oh, yes, her husband was there.” 

“Horrible about him, isn’t it?” 

“What?” Jerry asked, turning 
sharply. 

“Didn’t you know that he’s deaf and 
dumb ?” 
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Tue love life of a woman does not necessarily include her life love. 
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HE summer comes with flower 
and bee”’—inevitably and quite 


prosaically—and brings with it 
a curious theatrical tradition. In the 
theatrical manager’s mind is firmly im- 
bedded the idea that in the warm 
weather the finest and most fervid dra- 
matic instinct must wilt and subside. 
The dramas in which we flattered our- 
selves that our artistic appreciation rev- 
eled, the delights that we perceived in- 
tuitively, the intellectual feasts that ca- 
tered to our best natures—all must be 
arbitrarily relinquished. Why? The 
weather has changed. 

From comparatively sane and intelli- 
gent beings, the theatrical manager 
loves to believe that the summer con- 
verts us into a series of pleasantly driv- 
eling imbeciles. We are no longer fit 
to cope with problems dear to the cooler 
weather ; our mental outft balks at wit, 
humor, repartee, or epigram. The intri- 
cacies of a clever plot baffle and bewil- 
der us. We are “not ourselves.” Some 
dreadful strain of babbling idiocy is 
brought to the surface by the rise in 
temperature, and just because “summer 
comes with flower and bee.” As soon as 
the season is threatened, managers make 
all sorts of preparations for the awful 
event—for really, when you come to 
think of it, to be divested of all our 
cerebral qualities is awful—and hideous 
announcements of “summer” attrac- 
tions rend the air! 
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The most gruesome of all these plans 
is the construction of the musical play 
arranged to appeal to our battered intel- 
ligences. This is not only gruesome, but 
exceedingly difficult. The task of mak- 
ing the musical play more inane in the 
warm weather than it has been in the 
more bracing atmosphere might well 
affright the theatrical manager. When 
the thermometer is normal, the musical 
show is designed te please the Tired 
Business Man, a mythical being sup- 
posed to be devoid of all thinking ap- 
paratus; when the thermometer is ab- 
normal, behold, we are all classed with 
that discouraging myth, and the meas- 
ure of the “show” is taken accordingly. 

The manager believes religiously— 
and the religion of a theatrical manager 
is lovely—that all our critical faculties 
die in the summer. .There is no partic- 
this creed that I ‘have 
ever been able to discover. It is simply 
because it It is not even neces- 
sary to consider its origin, even if it 
were possible. I don’t like to compare 
this summer state to that of children, 
because the young idea is bright, alert, 
and vigorous, and children would not 
tolerate the vapidity, the pointlessness, 
and the drab inconsequence of the en- 
tertainments offered us in the warm 
weather, but the managerial idea is that 
we are children of an undeveloped and 
quite irresponsible caliber, and must be 
treated accordingly. 


ular reason for 


was. 
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The musical play in summer must be 
infinitely more foolish and irrelevant 
than it is in winter. Its “book” must 
be relieved of all semblance of intelli- 
gence, and its music must be what crit- 
ics love to call “frothy.” It must be 
flamboyantly girled. By that I mean 
that it must contain bevies of charming 
maidens guaranteed to be “lodkers” 
only. Those who can sing, dance, or 
talk are not at all in demand. Some- 
times this theatrical chowder is called 
a “review,” principally because it re- 
views nothing. It must be noisy, 
brassy, and full of “ginger.” I use the 
word “ginger” in a purely parrotlike 
manner. I have really no conception 
of its meaning when applied to the mu- 
sical show. 

You may allege that all this sort of 
thing occurs in winter and is not pecul- 
iar to summer. Sometimes it does, but 
then it goes swiftly to the storehouse, 
thither impelled by the irate remarks of 
critics. In summer, the critic is quite 
aware of conditions. His favorite re- 
mark on the subject of the summer 
show is that it is a pleasant pastime for 
the warm weather and must not be con- 
sidered critically. In fact, the task of 
the critic is easy in summer. He be- 
comes merely a reporter, and has no 
views. Should he be unable to curb 
his cool-weather opinions, he is looked 
upon as a hypercritic—and that is quite 
odious, I assure you. 

Another feature of the torrid season 
—or of its approach—is the perfectly 
illogical event known as the “revival.” 
During the season “proper,” such a 
thing as a revival would be ridiculous, 
but as soon as the season becomes im- 
proper, we are expected to rush to see 
a lot of old and mildewed plays that 
have been relegated to obscurity for 
years. They have been withdrawn be- 
cause they have ceased to please—nat- 
urally. No sooner does the summer 
come with flower and bee .than the old 
plays are trotted out. Isn’t it funny? 
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Originally they were produced with 
fine casts, selected from the best peo- 
ple available, but in the warm weather 
they are offered with quite inferior peo- 
ple—usually stars. In the season im- 
proper, the star cast is almost inevi- 
table. The actors do not fit the char- 
acters in the plays at all, but they are 
stars whose names are often displayed 
in electric light. Therefore, it is ar- 
gued, warm-weather audiences must be 
anxious to see them. I don’t know 
why. 

The “revival” always amuses me tre- 
mendously. The young critic is forced 
to read up ancient history, and pretend 
to be a hundred when he is probably 
nineteen. The old critic becomes a nui- 
sance and a bore, because he grows 
reminiscent and addicted to malignant 
comparison, than which there is no 
greater crime. The revival. is a splen- 
did field for controversy and dullness, 
and rarely gives pleasure to anybody. 
It is usually rejected even by the box 
office. To the manager, however, it is 
a case of “hope springs eternal.” He 
is the only optimist. 

Then in summer we have farce. We 
are managerially supposed to be inordi- 
nately anxious to laugh, and there is an 
absurd tradition that we always laugh 
at farce—of the same old brand. In 
winter, when we are rational, we fre- 
quently laugh at tragedy or melodrama 
—and I always think that the heartiest 
laugh is that which melodrama educes 
—but in summer our mirth can be 
coaxed only by ridiculous plays dealing 
with marital infidelity, mistaken iden- 
tity, and rough-and-tumble comedy. 
These must be devoid of real humor or 
genuine wit; otherwise our weather- 
beaten intellects would be unable to en- 
dure them. They are offered for a 
“summer run,” and only the habitual 
New Yorker knows the iniquity of 
that. 

Take, for example, little Miss Marie 
Tempest. She has appeared during the 
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season in various plays that gave her 
the coveted opportunities. With the ad- 
vent of the flower and bee, however, 
she selected a new comedy entitled “A 
Lady’s Name,” by Cyril Harcourt, that 
would have been impossible in Septem- 
ber or October, and not a soul had the 
temerity to declare that it was un- 
worthy of her. Why? Because the 
weather was warming up. 

Miss Tempest is always charming. 
Even in summer, she could not quite 
lose the delicacy of appeal and the 
subtle jocundity that are her stock in 
trade. So, in “A Lady’s Name,” al- 
though she appeared in the most un- 
plausible rdle of an authoress adver- 
tising for a husband in order to “make 
copy,” nobody said her nay. She was 
actually displayed cooking a dinner, 
burning the pudding, beating the eggs, 
and peeling potatoes, and we laughed 
in our best warm-weather style. It was 
all so summery. 

Before that—and still with due ref- 
erence to the flowers and bees—she had 
appeared in a revival of an old play 
originally entitled “The Idler” and re- 
christened “The Great Pursuit,” and 
although her work was admirable and 
thoroughly enjoyable, the revival ap- 
peared to anger us, and it was with- 
drawn; the usual fate of this sort of 
thing, in spite of the theatrical man- 
ager’s optimism. 

Even in a warm-weather play, how- 
ever, Miss Tempest is better than a 
dozen other actresses in cool-weather 
entertainments. The climate never af- 
fects the quality of her work, though 
it is obliged to influence the quality of 
her play, for the managerial reasons 
noted above. ‘“A Lady’s Name” was 
rapturously received by warm-weather 
critics, who, in the season proper, 
would have been as saucy as they dared 
to be. 

Two musical shows designed to run 
all summer—and they are all designed 
to do that, on the “hope-springs-eter- 
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nal” principle—were “See America 
First” and “Come to Bohemia.” These 
were typical of the curious theatrical 
traditions that I have been endeavor- 
ing to set forth. In “Come to Bohe- 
mia” we were treated to a stupendous 
dose of “Latin Quarter,” which is a 
sort of managerial fetish, We never 
care about it; it never arouses any en- 
thusiasm; we do not even understand 
it, for Bohemia in New York is’ fright- 
fully expensive and vulgarly decora- 
tive; but it is prescribed for us, and 
so we get it. We had, earlier in the 
season, savored this “Latin Quarter” 
quite acutely in “The Girl Who 
Smiles,” but that made no difference. 
The summer had come with flower and 
bee, and we were no longer able to 
reason logically. They gave us “Come 
to Bohemia”—and they took it away 
from us. 

If the theatrical manager’s tradition 
meant anything but tradition, and the 
warm-weather shows succeeded and 
pleased us, there would be little to say. 
All we could do would be to grin and 
bear them. But they do not succeed; 
they invariably irritate, and they are 
usually withdrawn in _ rapid-transit 
manner. The curious thing is that, in 
spite of all this, they are presented sea- 
son after season, and the same tactics 
are rélentlessly pursued. Grocers and 
dry-goods people shelve articles that 
are rejected, and profit by their expe- 
Not so the theatrical man- 
ager. The idea that we could enjoy 
a fine drama or a witty comedy or an 
intelligent spectacle in summer never 
enters his head. Nor do I think that 
it ever will do so. 

Miss Margaret Anglin revived the 
almost-forgotten Wilde play known as 
“A Woman of No Importance,” for 
the sake of the flower and bee, and 
apparently, as a side issue, for the stel- 
lar ambition of Mr. Holbrook Blinn. 
Why this admirable actress stayed 
away from us while we were in full 


riences. 
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possession of our sane minds, and 
elected to appear when—according to 
the theatrical manager—we had become 
silly and puerile, is a mystery. There 
are sO many stars who could more 
plausibly be ‘“‘presented” in the brain- 
less season, and who really belong to 
it and fit into it charmingly. The orig- 
inal cast of “A Woman of No Impor- 
tance” being quite outside of the ken 
of the youthful critic, no effort was 
made to “institute comparisons.” I 
could do it, but I won’t. I prefer to 
be misunderstood, and to pose as a 
youthful critic, than to assert brazenly 
and unashamedly that I saw Miss Rose 
Coghlan in this Wilde play at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater in 1893. It would be 
an awful confession to make—all the 
more awful because it would be merci- 
lessly true. Let me be youthful, please. 
Anything rather than drooling reminis- 
cently ! 

Miss Anglin’s revival was good 
enough for September or October, if 
any revival of so old a play could pos- 
sibly occur during those very significant 
months. It seemed rather a pity that 
it was set before us at the moment of 
our pictorial imbecility, for in that way 
it disarmed criticism, which is always 
dangerous. 

Sir Herbert Tree, being English and 
wotting nothing of New York’s silly 
season, produced his third tercentenary 
tribute to Shakespeare, in the shape of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” at the New 
Amsterdam Theater, and graced the 
occasion diplomatically—for the titled 
actor’s diplomacy is far ahead of his 
histrionism—by permitting Miss Elsie 
Ferguson to appear as Portia. I shall 
take advantage of the warm weather 
and not criticize this event. Even a 
critic must relax occasionally, and no 
manager can reasonably object, as his 
idea is to render criticism in the flower- 
and-bee time impossible, or at least un- 
necessary. It seems unkind to set down 
this production of “The Merchant of 


Venice” as a “summer show,” but one 
must conform to the managerial régime. 
After April—to be precise—nothing in 
the theater really matters. And we 
have the Winter Garden, which is not 
nearly as chilly as it sounds. But even 
the Winter Garden realizes summer! 

Sir Herbert followed “The Mer- 
chant” with “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and played Falstaff with 
stomachic vigor. This Shakespearean 
play is silly enough for mid-July, in 
my opinion, but I don’t care to argue 
the point tercentenarily. Please do not 
write to me and call me rude names, 
for they could not possibly budge my 
views on the subject of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

Another -musical show was “Molly 
O,” at the Cort Theater, from the fac- 
tory of Harry B. and Robert B. Smith 
—a factory that is remarkable in its 
way, as it never seems to suffer from 
strikes or the malevolence of labor 
unions, but placidly turns out its “ma- 
terial” as the sausage machine turns out 
—-sausages. 

It was the Smiths who dished up 
“Molly O” for the summer season, and 
it was a Mr. Woess who aided and 
abetted them by his music. This is 
possibly the best instance of warm- 
weather attraction that I can offer, and 
criticism hides its diminished head. If 
I’m not mistaken, however, one writer 
asserted that it was “the worst mu- 
sical comedy of the season”—which 
should, according to the managerial 
idea, infer that it would be a tremen- 
dous success in summer. I wonder 
why the sponsors of this form of en- 
tertainment, in order to live up to their 
pet tradition, do not advertise: “This 
is the worst. Come and see it, all ye 
disabled intellects!” Producers really 
do vie with one another in presenting 
the worst, so why not boldly announce 
the fact? 

However, the silly season will not 
conclude without other tributes to our 
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disintegrated mental condition, and I 
might almost say that this will be “con- 
tinued in our next” as a serial. All 
we can do is to hope for the worst— 
which is the managerial best, in the 
summertime. The theater lives by its 
traditions. Tradition is the very breath 
of its life. It has its season proper, 
and its season improper, and these 
rarely vary. When they do, there is an 
outcry, and managers are aghast at the 
audacity of it all. 

If, after an absence from earth, I 
were permitted to return, I could un- 
erringly discover the season of the year 
by the brand of theatrical entertainment 
offered. I could never doubt the sum- 


mer season, at least, with its musical 
shows, its revivals, and its melancholy 
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farces. The fragrance of the flower, 
or the sting of the bee, would not be 
needed. The simple and ingenuous im- 
becility of the theater is the inevitable 
indication. 

Wouldn’t it be funny if some wag 
of a manager—I’m bound to say that 
I’ve never met him—were to produce 
Ibsen, Shaw, Maeterlinck, Pinero, and 
Barrie in summer, and the “Molly O’s” 
and the “Bohemias” and the revivals 
when the season opened in September ? 
Personally I don’t think that his ex- 
chequer would suffer more by that rou- 
tine than by the traditional method. It 
is so difficult to believe that idiocy has 
its Own special season—set apart for 
the exercise of its own sparkling in- 
anity. 


—BUT FOUND HER OUT 


CALLED on her, but found her out. 
It was to be a great surprise. 
I had the ring to end all doubt. 
I called on her, but found her out. 
I saw her gaze with tempting pout 
Into another’s love-lit eyes. 
I called on her, but—found her out. 
It was to be a great surprise. 


JACQUES. 





War Babies—What Future? 


"| “HERE are thousands of nameless units of humanity beginning a fight for 
existence in Europe to-day. They are as much a product of war as 
sightless men, armless youths, and devastated family circles. But they 

are not as easily disposed of. They have no legitimate excuse for being, and 

the farther down the road they go, the more frequent will be their obstacles to 
success. The dawn of their lives is in the dusk. There is no encouraging glim- 
mer along the horizon—no promise of a brighter day. 

But they are here. That is the one fact, about them, that is not open to 
debate. Beyond that, there are no two opinions that concur upon the smallest 
phase of their possible careers. The question should be a national one, since a 
national disaster fathered them. But a baby is a baby—and has never been 
successfully handled except by its own mother. And when its own mother turns 
it over to be part and parcel of the state’s machinery, its life tragedy is complete. 

A nameless, soul-searing dread fosters its conception and grows in the 
mother’s heart. It is not as if it were the penalty of an impulsive moment; it 
is an infliction, a curse. And what is bred in its bone will scar the flesh and 
poison the heart as soon as the age of understanding makes that possible. 

The lives that have gone out leave aching voids in the hearts of their dear 
ones. But there is a soothing sense of heroism, of glory, as part recompense. 
The lives that have come in do not balance the scales; there is no glory about 
them. Pity the war babies. They are indeed the dregs of war. A. W. 


Going Back 


YEAR ago, when Vassar was celebrating the semicentennial of its open- 
A ing, several newspapers spoke of it as “the first institution for the 

higher education of women in America.” This statement is incorrect 
by from four to twelve centuries. 

The Toltecs, who flourished in Mexico from about 700 to 1200, had an 
advanced civilization. They grew maize and cotton, built roads, erected co- 
lossal monuments and temples, wove fabrics, made pottery, knew how to fuse 
metals and cut the hardest stones, made sundials, knew the cause of eclipses, 
measured time by a solar year, and devised a calendar that brought them 
to within an almost inappreciable fraction of the length of the tropical year as 
established by the most accurate observations. 

The Aztecs who drove them out some time in the thirteenth century adopted 
much of their civilization. The young of both sexes were educated, respec- 
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tively, by the priests and priestesses. The women shared in all the occupations 
of the men, and were taught, like them, the arts of reading, writing, ciphering, 
singing in chorus, dancing, and were even initiated in the secrets of astronomy. 
It is comforting to know that during the dark ages of our own civilization, the 
sun was shining somewhere. 

Men who yearn for the old-fashioned woman must not let their yearnings 
take them too far back, or they’ll find that they’ve caught up with the present. 

T. D. G. 


A Bill to Regulate Bargains 


O the majority of shoppers and bargain hunters the Stephens-Ashurst 
bill is perhaps not even a name, yet it is of prime importance to their 
interest. “Never buy a thing because it is cheap,” was one of Thomas 

Jefferson’s ten rules of conduct, but bargains are dear to the human heart, 
masculine as well as feminine, and bright are those moments of life when 
we can proudly point out to friends the feat of having bought a tube of some 
well-known tooth paste for seven cents less than usual, or call attention to a 
standard make of rug that we got for a quarter off the authorized price. 

“How can they do it?” we have asked, pleased, yet amazed at the philan- 
thropy of our big stores. 

“We don’t see how they can!” our friends have honestly echoed. 

But the secret of the modus operandi is out, and, knowing the true in- 
wardness of the matter, we no longer can look upon our extraordinary bargains 
with such complacent joy; for we have learned that cutting prices on a standard 
article has been merely the bait used to get us within certain emporium pre- 
cincts that we might buy other articles on which there was an abnormal profit, 
we being likely to believe that all other goods offered there were in the same 
class with our “bargain.” Also, we learned that the aforesaid philanthropic 
practice incidentally cuts the commercial throats of smaller rivals in trade who 
cannot afford to play that game. 

Department stores are held to be chief sinners in this respect; and all 
of us are familiar with the famous test case involving one of them, not long 
since, in which the cut-rate price of books was fought in the courts, the depart- 
ment store winning out on the grounds that the publishers, in seeking to control 
prices, placed themselves in monopolistic ranks. But, at the time, the main fact 
was lost sight of—that the regular bookseller was the real sufferer, and that 
neither the publishers nor the public had been especially sinned against. 

Now, however, the tendency is to encourage the small, independent retailer 
of merchandise. Hitherto, it has been regarded as legitimate for a department 
store to afford smaller profits on a given product, if it was so desired, and they 
have been permitted to cut rates on standard goods—even going so far as to 
lower the price on only a limited number of a given article, to lure buyers—and 
advertise the fact broadcast, and the original manufacturer has been helpless to 
curb the ever-increasing practice. Latterly, general opinion has undergone 
reversal in the matter, and the makers of standard commodities are, for the 
most part, now codperating to end this evil, which has also proved monopolistic 
in its influence, ruining thousands of the little independent retailers throughout 
the country. 

This widespread reaction has resulted in bringing before Congress the 
Stephens-Ashurst bill, mentioned previously, which is designed to end the indis- 
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criminate use of price cutting and “to protect the public against dishonest 
advertising and false pretenses in merchandising.” It purposes that the grower, 
producer, or manufacturer shall have the right to set the retail prices upon 
their productions, and that these prices shall be maintained everywhere alike, 
except in specified instances, as when a retailer decides for good cause to sell 
out his stock, go into bankruptcy, or declare the commodity in question defective. 
Reduction in the set cost may then be warranted, but in every case the maker or 
original producer must be notified or consulted, so that permission may be ob- 
tained for cutting the price for any cause whatever. Furthermore, as a safe- 
guard, the Stephens-Ashurst bill expressly prohibits the manufacturers, in their 
turn, from forming themselves into any kind of combination to force prices — 
beyond reason and precedent, or to seek control of the market. 

All of which does not interfere with real bargains, we are glad to say, which 
are entirely different from the cut-rate methods in question. Bargains may be 
as mad or merry as ever before, but price maintenance on standardized articles 
must be made a matter for serious and full consideration. The supreme court 
of Washington differentiates clearly and effectively between the proper com- 
petition and predatory price cutting, as follows: 

“The true competition is between rival articles, a competition in excellence, 
which can never be maintained if, through the perfidy of the retailer who cuts 
prices for his ulterior purposes, the manufacturer is forced to compete in prices 
with goods of his own production, while the retailer recoups his losses on the cut 
price by the sale of other articles, at, or above, their reasonable price. It is a 
fallacy to assume that the price cutter pockets the loss. The public makes it up 
on other purchases. The manufacturer alone is injured, except as the public is 
also injured through the manufacturer’s inability, in the face of cut prices, to 
maintain the excellence of his product. Fixing the price on all brands of high- 
grade flour is a very different thing from fixing the price on one brand of high- 
grade flour. The one means destruction of all competition and of all incentive to 
increased excellence. The other means heightened competition and intensified 
incentive to increased excellence. It will not do to say that the manufacturer has 
not interests to protect by contract in the goods after he has sold them. They 
are personally identified and morally guaranteed by his mark and his advertise- 
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ment.” 





Stronger Than a Mother’s Instinct 


N the scale of mother love, tradition proves that one must figure by inverse 

I ratio. The poorer the mother, the greater the sacrifices she is willing to 

make. Where there is luxury, there are few children—and still fewer 
sacrifices. 

That is what tradition asserts. And there are millions of living proofs of 
that assertion. All the more reason to gasp at the statement made recently by 
a physician in one of the larger maternity hospitals in the East. 

Among the ward patients, in this and other lying-in institutions, great 
caution has to be employed in keeping watch on the new mothers, especially 
those of foreign extraction, who have several other children and a poverty- 
stricken home to return to. 

It has been found that, in several instances, these women have deliberately 
rolled over on their helpless babies, with the intention of snuffing out the 
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flickering little lives. Are we to question the veracity of tradition? Or is there 
a possible explanation to this horrible situation? Mother love has been much 
press-agented—but very seldom overestimated. 

The drudging, poverty-saturated woman accepts each new hardship and 
burden with a sullen doggedness that amounts almost to coma. Her body 
slaves; her brain is anesthetized. In the hospital, after the birth of-her baby, 
her body is at rest. The routine of labor is canceled for the time. The dormant 
brain rouses itself. 

She has time to think. With thought, comes the realization that what was 
a hell-ridden existence will be even more horrible now, with a new mouth to 
feed, a new body to clothe. The awakened brain, tortured by the new strain 
put upon it, twists, for the moment. In that instant the mother tries to do 
away with the latest hardship. 


She flies in the face of tradition. A. W. 


Beans a Boon 


NTIL recently we had always looked upon beans primarily as the ball 
bearings upon which Boston, the intellectual hub of the universe, re- 


volves. Their only other use, we thought, was among less cultured 
people as a mere food. But now we learn that the humble bean is destined to 
play a very important part in the stamping out of a much-dreaded disease. 

In a brief account in the June Ar1NnsLee’s of the heroes of the public-health 
service, through an unfortunate error, we included among the names of those 
who have lost their lives fighting typhoid that of Joseph Goldberger. Surgeon 
Goldberger, happily for humanity, is still very much alive. Through his careful 
studies in the South, he has discovered not only how to cure, but also how to 
prevent, pellagra. The whole thing sums itself up in the word “beans,” pellagra 
being due to a lopsided diet, which may be corrected by a ration containing 
more nitrogen. Simple and unexciting as it sounds, when we consider that 
there were at least seventy-five thousand cases of pellagra, with seven thousand 
five hundred deaths, in the United States during the last year, the magnitude 
of Surgeon Goldberger’s work becomes apparent. R. R. W. 
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'|Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 








HE next issue of AINSLEE’s will 
contain the first installment of a 
new four-part novel by May Eding- 
ton, entitled: ‘The Woman Who 
Broke the Rule.” You will find 
it every bit as striking, every bit as 
entertaining, as “He That Is Without 
Sin,” the story concluded in this pres- 
ent number. 

The complete novelette for Septem- 
ber, “The Golden Idiot,” relates the ro- 
mantic adventures of a whimsical New 
Yorker, who, in search of his better 
self, goes broad-highwaying it up Long 
Island Sound. A three-legged fox-ter- 
rier pup, Pod, which is short for Tripod, 
is his constant companion and adviser. 
A seductive Spanish dancer in a little 
3ronx road house, an absent-minded old 
etymologist, a cynical woman of the 
world with almond-shaped eyes the 
color of petrified wood, Jeffery Jarvis, 
the novelist, and, of course, the golden- 
haired heroine herself, all have their 
part in hindering or helping the hero in 
his quest. 

There is much talk at present con- 
cerning “birth control.” We have seen 
no more appealing answer to the ad 
vocates of this reform than a beauti- 
ful little prose poem of a story by Bon- 
nie R. Ginger called “His Chance.” A 
little boy and his dog, tired of waiting 
to be called from Unborn Land, come 
down to earth seeking mothers. But 
it is no more possible to convey the fra- 
grance of the story in this department 
than it would be to scoop up and take 
home in a bucket some beautiful reflec- 
tion on the surface of a forest pool. 
You will find “His Chance” in AINs- 
LEE’s for September. 

Goldie, the philosophical young lady 
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of the switchboard, whose breezy let- 
ters you have been reading in “The 
Line’s Busy,” at last comes into her 
own. “Flowers for Goldie” is the name 
of the yarn in which she finally reaps 
her well-deserved reward. 

No author of short stories writes 
with more delicacy and charm than 
does Gordon Arthur Smith. In this 
present number, you have read his de- 
lightful comedy, “His Duchess.” In 
the September number, he changes to a 
minor key. “The Radiant One” tells 
of the supreme moment in the life of 
one of Paris’ forgotten favorites. We 
especially commend this story to those 
reviewers of fiction who seem to con- 
sider crudity of style and brutality of 
theme essential to strength. 


oe 


PEAKING of this number, doesn’t 
it strike you that Atkinson Kim- 
ball’s “Skin Deep” is much more than 
merely an amusing little story? We 
published it primarily, of course, be- 
cause it is entertaining. But isn’t it 
also a much-needed dig at all the little 
theorists and reformers who are filling 
the country with their “isms” and “olo- 
gies?” 

We have all seen little boys dancing 
out in front of a great procession, pre- 
tending to themselves that they are 
leading it. Sometimes, thinking that 
the line of march is down a certain 
street, they turn, only to find that the 
procession is going straight on. Then 
they have to rush and scramble to catch 
up. Sometimes these ragamuffins guess 
the right route, and as the procession 
turns into the side street after them, 
they strut and throw out their little 
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chests, half believing that they have ac- 
tually dictated the line of march. 
Aren’t a good many of these present- 
day reformers like those street gamins? 
Is the route of the great procession of 
civilization in any way influenced by 
the antics and capers of these little fel- 
lows out in front? Don’t you think 
that in some cases, at least, the real 
progressives may be the soldiers who 
keep step and march in the ranks? 
We have hopes that the underlying 
significance of Mr. Kimball’s entertain- 
ing story may give you some suggestion 
for a contribution to the editorial de- 
partment we have added to AINSLEE’s. 


WO years ago a fragile old lady 
in black stood at a Paris win- 
dow. In the street below, bands 
were playing the “Marseillaise” and 
people were waving flags. The rhyth- 
mic tramp of thousands of feet echoed 
from wall to wall of the highway. 
France’s army was setting forth to war 
against the invading German hosts. The 
aged woman pointed a trembling fore- 
finger at the endless lines of marching 
soldiers and cried, in hysterical tri- 
umph: “This shall be my revenge!” 

The old lady in black was Eugénie 
Maria Ignace Augustina de Montijo 
Bonaparte, once Empress of the 
French. 

Albert Payson Terhune has chosen 
her as the subject for the next of his 
“Stories of the Super-women.” As the 
New York Evening Post says, in its 
literary section, these stories are al- 
ways entertaining. You will find the 
one dealing with Eugénie particularly 
so. Incidentally, she is the only one 


of Mr. Terhune’s super-women who is 
still living. 

Twenty-nine of these super-women 
have now been introduced to readers 
of AINSLEE’s, and while the secret of 
their charm must always remain as 
much a mystery as ever, it is interesting 
to look back and consider in a general 
way what traits the majority of these 
fascinating ladies possessed in common. 

Age, it would seem, makes little dif- 
ference. Madame Jumel, Récamier, 
Ninon de Lenclos, and Cleopatra, all 
exercised their power well on past 
youth. ’ 

Wit, however, appears to be a distinct 
handicap. George Sand, Lady Bless- 
ington, Nell Gwyn, and Peg Woffing- 
ton are the only ones we find favored 
with nimble minds. 

Bad temper seems a much more char- 
acteristic trait, Cleopatra, Sand, Lola 
Montez, Montespan, Poppza, and Pom- 
padour being among those who were 
not accustomed to count twenty before 
making reply. 

Virtue, we regret to say, seems pretty 
well confined to Elizabeth Patterson 
and Madame Récamier. Many more 
were tragic than were gay; and we find 
super-women blessed with red hair out 
of all proportion to the population of 
the world at large—Cleopatra, Du 
Barry, Lucrezia Borgia, Montespan, 
and Mary Queen of Scots among 
others. 

As we have said, the mystery of the 
super-woman’s charm will probably 
never be solved. But in the meantime, 
let us beware of elderly, red-headed 
ladies with bad tempers, no brains, and 
tragic eyes. 
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live or what your inc income might be, fae e380 now own the finest of watches. 
a@ beautiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money 
Cat ta log F FREE Send me your name and address so I 
can mail you Free and postpaid the 
most beautiful catalog of its kind ose printed, I want you to have this 
book. It's a UA Write TODA 


RE DEAL yey Pres. 
MILLER - NDEFER co. Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 






































HOTEL WENTWORTH 


NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, NEW HAMPSHIRE (NEAR PORTSMOUTH) 
No Hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty of its location, the attractiveness 
of surroundings and perfection of service. Located on the sea, in the center of a large private park. 
\ccommodates 500. Local and long distance telephone in each room. Excellent bathing. 


Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, 


dancing, yachting, canoeing, boating, 


deep sea fishing, motoring, well-equipped garage under competent supervision. 

















MUSIC BY Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours WINTER 
Y¥YMPHONY Send postal to-day for beautiful illustrated book, telling how easy to reach here from all points THE CAROLINA 
ORCHESTRA WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY—H. W. PRIEST, Manager PIRERUGSS. B. © 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D. C. 








AGENTS — HERE'S WHAT THEY 
ALL WANT. Concentrated Beer Tab- 
lets. Makes Genuine Beer by adding 
water. Not Near-Beer—the real arti- 
cle. Carry goods right in pocket. 
Enormous demand—large profits. 
Write us today. The Ambrew Co., 
5145 Plum Street, Cincinnati, O. 

I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y. Rochester, N. Y. 











News Correspondents 


WRITE News Items and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right book and plans Free. Press Re- 
porting Syndicale, 447, St. Louis, Mo. 





Business Opportunities—Continued. 


Motion Picture Plays—Continued. 





IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away a few five-acretracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
inthe factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $% per month, 
Your profit should be $1000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness. 





$35 TO $50 PER MONTH, also Dia- 
mond ring, to ambitious men and 
women who are employed to dis- 
tribute our catalogs among fellow 
employees. No money required. 
Elite Novelty Co., 927 Tyler Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Motion Picture Plays 





WRITE Photoplays, Stories, Poems: 
$100 each: no correspondence course: 
start writing & selling at once, details 
free. Atlas Pub. Co., 309, Cincinnati. 





Business Opportunities 


THE WAR IS STEADILY forcing 
the price of shot gun shells and all 
ammunition higher. Load yourown 
shells with smokeless powder that 
costs about 50 cents per pound to 
make. Powerful, safe, and reliable. 
Formula and simple directions for 
making will be mailed to any ad- 





dress upon receipt of One Dollar 
(Bill or Money Order). Address: 
The Nitrate Formula, Box 1407, 


Clifton, Arizona, 





MAKE $12 WEEKLY writing 
Photoplays, Stories—no correspond- 
ence course—we accept your ideas 
any form, criticise without charge— 
send for free booklet of valuable in- 
formation and advice. Mascot 
Service, Morristown, N. J. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 
companies; $10-8500 each paid for 
plays. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details sent Free 
to beginners. Sell your ideas, Pro- 
ducers League, 353, St. Louis, 








WRITE PHOTOPLAYS for pro- 
ducers of 100 film-brands; $35 — #200 
each. Booklet free. Scenario kx- 
change, 205S West 107th St., New York 





Capital Raising 


CAPITAL—How to raise it and sell 
your products by scientific adver- 
tising. My beautiful free Prospectus 
tells how to do both. George H, 
Powell, 15 Temple Court, New York. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS—W rite for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 

IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson F. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 











Song Poems 


. 





SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We compose and facilitate free 
publication for sale. Submit Poems. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 530 Gaiety 
Bldg., New York. 








We make it possible to reach 2,000,000 readers at $6.00 a line in 
Columns of Ainslee’s, 
Around and Top-Notch Magazines. 
Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
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People’s, 
Write for particulars. 
York City. 


Smith’s, All 
Ainslee’s 


Popular, 











ALEXANDRIA BAY 








O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor 
aaa i 


Please mention this magazine when 


% civilization are added in the 1,000 Island House. Ff j 
* such luxurious comfort—real HOME comfort—as does this palatial Summer retreat. 


i hour, or quiet, complete rest, is the choice of every guest. 
ALL DRINKING WATER USED IN THE HOUSE IS FILTERED 
Send to W. H. WARBURTON, Prince George Hotel, New York City, for illustrated booklet 





1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, NEW YORK | 
IN THE HEART OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


F In the most enchanting spot in all America, where Nature's charms are rarest, all the delights of modern 
No hotel of the Metropolis provides greater living facilities or || 





An amusement forevery | 





oO. S. DEWITT, Manag 
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at ATLANTIC CITY 


Interesting, cultivated people 
who have been going to the 
seashore, summer or winter, 
for the past 25 years, for rest 
or recreation, are very fond of 
Haddon Hall. From every 
section of the country the 
have come—and come back 
again and again to Haddon 
Hall, it isso satisfying and free 
from ostentation, so comfort- 
ably sufficient and homelike. 


Haddon Hall faces directly on the beach. Great, 
white breakers surge across the sands almost to 
its doors. A stepand youareinthesurf. Com- 
fortable chairs are at your elbow to wheel you 
away in that unique surge of life along the 
Boardwalk, withits endless array of fascinating 
shops and thousands of places of amusement. 





Every facility is offered young and old for en- 
joying their particular sport. Privileges of 
fine golf and yacht clubs are extended to guests. 
The climate, Winter and Summer, 
1 is ideally temperate, refreshing, 
a invigorating. Cuisine is of the 
a highest. Rooms are spacious and 
: attractive. Always delightful 
music, with interesting people. 


ve 





Any time of the year when you 
are bored, or run down, or just 
tired, try Atlantic City—and at 
Atlantic City— 


Tire Homelike 
HADDON HALL 
Leeds & Lippincott 
ee 
Open all the year 


Write for illustrated folders 
Make reservations 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





AINSLEE’S ADI "ERTISER 


Gn Budweiser you get a 
flavor and a bouquet that 
are invariably the same— 
delightful and distinctive. 
© hese qualities are directly 


due to our exclusive use 
* of Imported Saazer Hops. 
Baws) “hese hops cannot now be 
ss imported, owing, to the war. 
x 2 anticipated this situa~ 
tion before the embargo 
went on. 
Sn the hop house shown 
is stored a sufficient 
supply to last through 1917 
~*VYou profit by our 
foresight: 2 


Budweiser 


_ Bottled at the Brewery 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, st. Louis. - 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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For snap and bounce 

And youthful vigor ; 

The tingle of quickened pulses 

And a new joy in this good old world; 
Take a dip in the rollicking surf, 

And then — 

Dip deep into pure, bracing, freshening 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 
LUCKY STRIKE is packed full of the tang and rich 


savor of the out-o’-doors. It is a sound, superb old Burley, 
ripe, mellow and mild, the first choice of wise smokers for 
Over 40 years. 

LUCKY STRIKE in the pipe makes a Jong, cool, full- 
flavored smoke, and it’s crumbled just right for a firm, 
shapely cigarette. 

Neat and handy pocket tin 5c. Also 10¢ tins and 
goc and $1.00 glass humidors. 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 























Go PREPARED FOR PREMO PICTURES 

















Get the full enjoyment out of your vacation with a 


PREMO 


Light, compact, easy to carry and to operate, and each camera 
suitably equipped and carefully tested to properly perform the work 
for which it is intended. Prices from 75c to over $100.00. 


Get the new Premo catalogue from the dealer, or write us. It’s free. 


Rochester Optical Division, fEastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








